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‘SCHUYLER COUNTY ‘UNSWERVING- 
LY FOR CORNELL. 


HE GOULD-CONKLING COMBINATION - BIT-' 


TERLY .DENOUNCED—CONTEMPT © FOR 
| <“*LYTTLE ‘TOM PLATT”’—SEVERE CRITI- 
} < GI8SMS OF THE REPUBLICAN FARMERS. 

' Warkins,. Sept. 7.—As in‘ Tompkins, 
Mioga, and Broome Counties, so in Schuyler, 
which completes the list of counties: in the 
Twenty-eighth .Congressional District, the 
feeling in favor of Goy. Corneil’s renomina- 
tion is intensely strong.;:There is no better 
way in which to ascertain‘the true sentiment 
of a community than to attend a local conven- 
tion, » Such a convention was well under way 
when THE TrimMeEs’s correspondent arrived 
In the? pretty <little villago of Watkins 
yesterday. It was held. in the ‘ County 
Court-house,and the main street, in which 
the building is erected, was the scene of much 
commotion. Every hitching-post and every 
tree was utilized, and a long line of farmers’ 
wagons extended along both sides of the busy 
thoroughfare. It needed no practiced eye to 
discern that there was something unusual in 
progress. Knots of farmers and villagers gath- 
ered on the sidewalk and in the broad passage- 
way leading to the court-room on the floor 
above, and for a whole afternoon local, State, 
and nationai politics were discussed with 


vigor and exceeding good-nature. The con- 
vention had been called to select delegates to 
Saratoga and to the Congressional Convention, 
and to put in nomination an Assemblyman 
and other Republican candidates for the local 
offices, over which a brisk struggle will take 
place in November. There were 73 del- 
egates in this convention, representing the 
pight towns of the county. They were 
presided over by ex-Assemblyman Lew Black, 
who was in Albany during the memorabie 
Senatorial contest of last year. It is remem- 
bered to his credit in Schuyler County that he 
declined to vote to send Messrs. Conkling and 
Platt back to the Senate. The county, it may 
be inferred from that fact, is a strong Garfield 
county. If anything were wanting to strength- 
en such an impression, the remarks of the 
various groups in and about the Court-house 
would furnish it. There was nobody to de- 
fend Mr. Conkling’s warfare upon Gen. Gar- 
field. There were many who denounced him 
bitterly for his conduct, and who expressed 
the earnest belief that Mr. Garfield would be 
alive to-day but for the wretched broil in 
which Mr. Conkling was the moving spirit. 
The attack of the ex-Senator on Gov. Cornell 
vas commented upon as furnishing one of the 
very best reasons why Schuyler County should 
give its sympathies to the Governor as it has 
already done to the murdered President. 

‘*“Who is the candidate of the people for 
Governor up your way?’ was asked of dele- 
gates from Tyrone and Hector Townships, 

‘*Goy. Cornell. Who else do you suppose 
we farmers want?’ was the —— reply, 
accompanied by such a distrustful glance as to 
suggest the belief that the emphatic yeomen 
really thought an agentof Jay Gould’s was 
amongthem. Friendly relations having been 
established, one of the men volunteered the 
statement that Gov. Cornell had made 
a good Governor for the farmers and 
fcr tax-payers generally throughout the 
State. There was a growing feeling, he said, 
that a man who had done so weil during the 
past three years could be trusted in the three 
yearstocome. ‘* Andif I had the remotest 
suspicion that the three delegates that we are 
to name for Saratoga would misrepresent 
them sentiments there'd be a row in 
Open convention right off. Wouldn’t there, 
you?” heasked of one of his associates. A very 
prompt and emphatic affirmative answer was 
given. ‘‘All our people in this county feel just 
the same way,’’ was the remark of one of the 
party. ‘“‘Mr. Conkling nor Mr. Jay Gould 
can’t shove any other candidate under 
our noses. lve heard some of our 
people say they’d refuse to vote 
for any other man than Mr. Cornell. Oh, they 
want Mr. Cornell bad up where I’m from, and 
if they don’t get him, like enough many of 
them will vote for a Democrat, if they’ve got 
a good man in their party.’’ And so the taik 
wenton. Halt a columnof quaint country 
expressions could be quoted, expressive of the 
general sentiment in Mr. Cornell’s favor, of 
the distrust with which the Administration is 
regarded, and of the contempt mingled with 
indignation for Jay Gould and his efforts to 
prevent Mr. Corneil’s renomination. 

Because of his honest convictions, Mr. L. M. 
Gano, who heads the list ot Saratoga delegates, 
began to advocate Gov. Cornell’s renomination 
six months ago. Jn deference tothe sentiment 
of the county, he has never yet lost an oppor- 
tunity to applaud the Governor’s vetoes and 
his various commendable acts, in the col- 
umns of his newspaper, the Watkins 
kaepress. He admits in conversations 
with his townsmen that no other candi- 
date would carry Schuyler County by 
so large a majority as Gov. Cornell. The office 
pf village Postmaster he holds by the grace of 
President Arthur’s Administration. He is 
therefore discreet in his editorial utterances 
about the Administration and its candidates. 
It has always been the custom of Schuyler 
County to send its candidates to a State 
Convertion unhampered by pledges of 
any kind. That custom was followed 
out by  yesterday’s convention. The 
delegates knew Mr. Gano’s position. Some 
of them were not so positive about the stand- 
ing of ex-Sheriff C. W. Clauharty, although 
he was generally understood to be a Cornell 
man. Mr. Clauharty had expressed a desire 
to go to Saratoga, and some of the dele- 
gates determined to infcrm therfiselves for a 
certainty as to his attitude toward the Gu- 
bernatorial candidates whose mames are 80 
prominently mentioned in the public prints, 
‘When the delegates had demanded trom him a 
pledge that he should work for Gov. Cornell as 
‘well as vote for him, they agreed to vote to 

ake him one of the three delegates. Mr. 

aniel Beach, the third delegate, was once 
ranked as a Democrat, and as such many 
years ago held the office of School Commis- 
sioner. He voted for Gen. Garfield and la- 
bored zealously for the Republican Party that 

ear and the year following. His interests in 
he Syracuse, Geneva and Corning Railroad 
and in the Fall Brook Coal Company give 
him prominence in the county, and his 
shrewdness and ability make him a 
representative man in the community. He 
is regarded as very friendly to Mr. 
Cornell because of his personal relations with 
him in the past. He could not have been 
elected a delegate were this not the case, The 
delegates will be a unit on all questions, Gov. 
Cornell is their first choice for Governor. Judge 
Folger would, likely enough, be their second 
phoice, and Mr. Wadsworth their third. Judge 
Folger has a country seat on the banks of the 
beautiful Seneca Lake, a few miles distant 
from Watkins. He has friends among the 
townspeople, and the respect in which he is 
held in Ontario, his own county, extends to 
Schuyler, which adjoins it. 

Ex-Senator Thomas Titmouse Platt, as 
some of the country people irreverently speak 
of him, is known to entertain the idea that 
Schuyler County’s delegates may vote to 
make him a member of the Republican State 
Committee from the Twenty-eighth District. 
hey are not likely to do so if they have any 
respect for the wishes of the Schuyler County 
voters. In common with Tioga, the ex- 
Senator’s own County, Schuyler has been 
pleased in the past to contribute toward his 
Congressional majority. He showed his ap- 

reciation of the exalted office of a United 
Bates Senator by throwing it aside without 
consulting the wishes of his country friends, 
and he has received their condemnation in con- 
sequence. They regard his act as a direct insult, 
and have never ceased to denounce it vigor- 
ously. Therumors that have reached Schuyler 
County to the effect that he has’ crossed hands 
with Jay Gould and Mr. Conkling to destroy 
Gov. Cornell are having the effect of loosing 
the few remaining ties which bind him to 
Schuyler County. He hasone or two anti-Cor- 
nell agents in the county who will do 
their best to have him replaced on 
the State Committee. Enlisted against the 
Governor are ex-Assemblyman A. V. McKeel, 
of Hector, who was appointed by the Gov- 
srnor one of the Trustees of the State ex- 
perimental farm, ard Hull Fanton, of Ha- 
vana, bey wili be depended upon by the ex- 
statesman of Tioga to do his work. They 
may have halt a dozen confederates, but 
all of them put together constitute a very 


jority rangin 
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small lump with which to leaven a stron. 
Cornell county. The Republican majority of 
Schuylergis a trifle over 500. _ . Cornell’s 
make rity in 1879 was 728. The delegates who 
flocked to yesterday’s convention were enthu- 
siastic in their belief that the county 
would make his majority 800 if he is 
the Republicen candidate this year. Schuyler 
adjoins Tompkins County, where Gov. Cornell 
was born, and, in fact, was formerly a part of 
that Sr It is hardly necessary to say that 
his career from boyhood up is almost as well, 
certainly as favorably, known asit is in ‘omp- 
kins County. 

By the people of Schuyler the name of Jay 
Gould is associated with fraud and rascality. 
He is remembered as a railroad wrecker, and 
his methods of speculation cause him to be re- 
= as a blackleg of the most unscrupulous 

ind. His name is mentioned frequently 

on the streets of Watkins as that of 
the man who couldn’t bribe Gov. Cornell 
to sign a bill which permitted him to steal 
many thousands of dollars from the tax-payers. 
He is believed to be engaged in a conspiracy 
to kill the Governor politically and to get a 
man in the Executive Chamber who will 
sign any bills that he can buy through 
the Legislature. The fact that he has em- 
ployed ex-Senator Conkling, a mortal 
enemy of the Governor, gives currency to 
the belief that money and iufluence will be 
used unstintedly inside and outside of the Re- 
publican Party to accomplish his purpose. It 
also strengthens the bitter feeling that prompts 
such frequent, expressions as ‘‘ Give us Cor- 
nell or nobody. We’ll havenoman for our 
candidate who is backed by Gould or Oonk- 
ling or Arthur or little Tom Platt.’’ The idea 
of using a‘club against an Administration 
which attempts to wnuzzle Republican voters 
is relished exceedingly in Schuyler County. 

The Congressional delegation of Schuyler, 
which has been given to County Judge 0. P. 
Hurd, comprises four men. The convention 
which will name the Congressman from the 
Twenty-eighth District will comprise 22 dele- 

ates. Broome has two candidates in the field, 

‘ompkins has one in its present representa- 

tive, the Hon. Jeremiah W. Dwight, and 

Schuyler cherishes the belief that the contest 

may result in the selection of Judge Hurd. The, 

record of Assemblyman Minor T. Jones, who was 

— nominated by acclamation, is con- 

ceded to bea clean one. He isa farmer, and 

his activity last Winter in preventing the 
assage of the Seneca Lake Water bill, which 

t was claimed if it became a law would result 

in overflowing much valuable land in Schuyler 

County, has strengthened him with the voters. 

eae 
THE VOICE OF CAYUGA. 

IT 18 FOR CORNELL, AND JOHN N. KNAPP 
AND COMPANY TAKE TO THEIR HEELS. 
Avzsorn, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Cayuga County 

is for Cornell. The Second Assembly District 

at Moravia selected its delegates to the State 

Convention to-dar, and the First District will 

choose its representatives in the convention on 

Thursday next. Unless the power of the Ad- 

ministration, which is being exerted, shall 

overcome the known desire of the voters 
of the district, the First will also 
send Cornell delegates. The convention 
to-day was»held in Moravia, and was 

a good representative body, selected mainly 

from the farming people of the district, with 

whom Gov. Coraell has become popular, his 
administration commending him to them for 

its honesty and economy. Mr. William A. 

White, of Auburn, called the convention to 

order, and Mr. W. A. Ogden, of Geneva, was 

made Chairman. John G. Hosmer, of Aurelius, 
and Mr. E. Bb. Marvin, of Owasco, were chosen 

Secretaries. W. A. Ogden, C. C, White, Jr., B. 

P.Coggswell, John Choate, Charles Abbott, and 

J. E. Starke were elected by acclamation as 

delegates to the Congressional Convention. 

They are all for Sereno E. Pavne. A ballot 

was then taken for delegates to the State Con- 

vention. ‘there were eight candidates for the 
four places to be filled. Of the ballots cast, 

Cyrenus Wheeler, Jr., received %4; Hicks 

Anthony, 88; Charles C. Avery, 77; Theodore 

C. Jewett, 87; T. M. Pomeroy, 21; B. F. Web- 

ster, 10; T. P. Young, 3; Mr. Griffin, 1. 

Messrs. Wheeler, Anthony, Avery, and Jewett 

were declared to be the delegates. Mr. A. T. 

H. Groot, of Auburn, offered the following 

preamble and resolution, which were unani- 

mously adopted: 

Whereas, The course of Gov. Cornell during his 


"ama has been honest, wise, and patri- 
o 


tic, 

Resolved, That we, the Republicans of the Sec- 
ond Assembly District of Cayuga County, in con- 
vention assembled, declare Gov. Cornell to be our 
first choice for the nomination as Governor of the 
State of New-York, and so instruct our delegates, 

Ex-Senator T. M. Pomeroy, who was a can- 
didate, was unquestionably defeated because 
there was a fear that his association in busi- 
ness with corporations opposed to the Railroad 
Commission bill might impair his usefulness 
as a supporter of Gov. Cornell. John N. 
Knapp, who lives in the district and who was 
present to try and secure a delegate or two for 
the Administration, retired from the field a 
sadder but a wiser man. 

Moravia, Sept. 9.—The Republicans of 
the Second Cayuga District to-day chose as 
delegates to Saratoga Cyrenus Wheeler, Jr., 
Hicks Anthony, Charles Avery, and Theodore 
C. Jewett. All are for Cornell, and were in- 
structed to make him first choice. 


-_- 
THE NIAGARA CONTEST. 

Lockport, Sept. 9.—The dispatch in Tor 
Times of this morning giving the First Niagara 
District to the anti-Cornell party may need mod- 
ification. Gov. Cornell’s friends have thus far 
elected 13 delegates, and 2 more .are required 
to makea majority of the convention. The 
four towns which are yet to hold caucuses 
would naturally incline to Cornell, and a con- 
testing set of delegates will probably appear 
in the convention from the Third Ward of 
this city, where anti-Cornell delegates were 
claimed to be elected by a majority ot from 5 
to 10, and where charges of Democratic voting 
are made by the friends of Gov. Cornell. It 
will thus appear that the result of the conven- 
tion is still doubtful. Inthe Second Niagara 
District the lead is claimed by both sides, In 
advance of the caucuses to be held there next 
week nothing definite can be known. The con- 
test for the Kepublican Congressional nomina- 
‘tion in this district between William C. Wat- 
son and Henry F. Tarbox, of Batavia, is prac- 
tically settled in favor of Watson, who has 
carried 9 outof the 13 towns of Genesee County. , 


, WALTER A. »WOOD’S POSITION, 

* Troy, N. Y.,: Sept. .9.—There is a well 
‘authenticated 4 report {to-night «that . the 
Hon. Walter A. ..Wood’ will, publish a letter 


next week declining to be a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for Governor. 
—a————_——_ 


BROOKLYN FOR CORNELL. | 
‘ Home-coming . Brooklynites, fresh {from 


the Summer resorts so numerous in this Steto, . 


express surprise at the commotion which the 
agents of the Gould-Conkling combination and 
the Federal office-holders have managed to stir 
up in their efforts to defeat ‘the renomination 
ot Gov. Cornell. ; It is indeed a matter for 
surprise that ina city where, if the Republi- 
can voters were polled on the question of the 
Governor’s renomination, not a corporal’s 
guard would be found to oppose it outside of the 
_Office-holders and their relatives, a small 
‘band of paid political workers should have 
the hardihood to claim the right to control a 
,majority of the delegates from Kings County 
‘to the next Republican State Convention. 
remarkable fact worthy of note in this con- 
nection is that the agents of the Gould- 
Meme 3 . combination have their strong- 
holds in the Democratic wards where 
the Republican vote is light and the machine 
is less easily influenced by the sentiment of the 
rty. Mr. ‘‘Johnnie’”’ O’Brien’s lieutenants 
Ges to carry the Sixth Ward, which gives 
from 1,000 to 1,500 Democratic majority, the 
Fourth Ward—Mike Dady’s bailiwick—the 
Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, and Fourteenth 
Wards, each of which gives a Democratic ma- 
from 300 in one to 2,000 in an- 
other. The adherents of Gov. Cornell will run 
candidates at the primaries plainly in favor of 
his renomination, convinced that if the ques- 
tion could be submitted to the Republican 
voters at large success would be inevitable and 
overwhelming. The Gould-Conkling agents, 
under various speaking pretenses, will try to 


secure the election of men who can be relied 
upon to vote for any candidate the combina- 


tion may name, 
—_——_—_———. 


‘ ROCKLAND WANTS CORNELL. 
AN ALMOST UNANIMOUS FEELING IN HIS 
FAVOR—A POOR IDEA OF GOULD. 

Nyack, Sept. 9.—The Republicans of 
Rockland County, usually a little over-con- 
servative until just at the time of a heated 
political canvass, are departing somewhat 
from their usual custom.and taking an active 
interest in the Gubernatorial question to be 
settled this Fall. The prevailing sentiment of 
Republicans in all parts of the county is for 
the renomination of Gov. Cornell. This is 
seen more plainly each day as the campaign 
draws nearer. In fact, there is, so far as can 
be observed, very little feeling the other way, 
,and that which does exist in a mild degree 
against the Governor would soon undergo a 
‘change .if he should be renominated. 
It is not believed that a dozen 
Republicans in Rockland County would ex- 
press dissatisfaction with Gov. Cornell’s can- 
didacy were he the chosen man of the coming 
State Convention; but, on the contrary, his 
nomination would be ratified here with un- 
bounded enthusiasm and unanimity. ‘‘ His 
admirable record since he has been Governor,” 
say the Republicans and many Democrats in 
this county, ‘‘is a sufficient guarantee of what 
he will do inthe future if he is re-elected, and 


we want his good work tocontinue.’”?’ There 
is n0 way in the world by which the heart and 
vote of a Rockland County farmer can be 
gained as quickly and effectively by a public 
ofticer-as by the exercise of prudent economy 
in the administration of public affairs that 
bear upon finances, and Gov. Cornell’s free 
use of the pruning-knife on extravagant bills 
has made for him a host of friends among the 
honest and frugal husbandmen of this county. 

Rockland County farmers are said to be pecu- 

liar, and this may be true, but they never fail 

to appreciate an act that justly keeps their tax- 
es within reasonable bounds. 

When Gov. Cornell was nominated before 
his last election, many Republicans in this 
county were displeased, and expressed them- 
selves boldly endl snaphiatically. This county 
was one of Judge Robertson’s strongholds 
when he was running for office, and a great 
many Republicans here wanted him nominated 
for Governor instead of Cornell. However, 
when Cornell was nominated he received near- 
ly his entire party vote here, but some voted 
for him under protest. But a great change 
has come over the people since that time. 
Those who were opposed to his nomination be- 
foreare now his strongest supporters, because of 
the excellent manner in which he has performed 
the duties of his office, and they will rejoice if 
he is renominated. Another reason why Gov. 
Cornell is so strongly supported here is because 
of the class of men who are opposing his 
nomination. Jay Gould, his most active 
enemy, is well remembered by the people of 
Rockland County, and especially of the town 
of Clarkstown, for the little’ game he played 
for the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
which was fully exposed by THe TIMES. On 
a solitary and untenanted house at Upper 
Nyack a sign was nailed bearing the words, 
‘* Office of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany,’’ which, as is well-known, was a dodge 
to evade the payment of taxesin the City of 
New-York. Of course, on the face of it, this 
action appeared to benefit the village of hie = 
Nyack by increasing its revenue, but 
it was emphatically condemned even 
then: and when afterward the Presi- 
dent of the village, Garret Sarvent, was 
obliged to institute legal proceedings to get 
the full amount of taxes due from the steam- 
ship compary, the whole thing was seen to be 
a gigantic swindle. And the fact that Jay 
Gould was manipulating the transaction has 
made him so odious to the people here that 
they consider his opposition to a candidate for 
Governor as a good recommendation for that 
candidate. The Times’s correspondent has 
talked with many prominent Republicans 
living in different parts of this county, and 
has been surprised to find so prevailing a senti- 
ment for Gov. Cornell. A few of these gentlemen 
are a little reticent and speak somewhat eva- 
sively upon the subject, yet it can be plainly 
seen that if they are not now enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of the Governor’s renomination they 
would be ardent supporters of him should he 
receive it. There are not many Wadsworth 
men in the county, and those who do favor his 
nomination would not, it is believed, protest 
very loudly against the candidacy of Cornell, 
In fact, there is a very agreeable feeling among 
the Republicans of Rockland County concern- 
ing the Governorship, and the candidate, who- 
ever he may be, will doubtless get the party 
vote here; but the prevailing feeling is for 
Gov. Cornell, and his renomination would 
awaken more enthusiasm and bring out more 
hard and effective work than the nomination 
of any other man named, the result of which 
would be a much Jarger number of votes, By 
all means, say the Republicans of Rockland, 
let Cornell be renominated for Goveror of the 
Empire State, and he will be elected. 

aT RS 
IRON-CLAD TOMPKINS. 

AN ADMINISTRATION CANDIDATE NOT TO BE 
VOTED FOR UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES, 
IrHaca, Sept. 9.—The Tompkins County 

Republican Convention was unanimous, The 

delegates were instructed to support Cornell 

so long as his name remains before the conven- 
tion, and, in case he is not nominated, to sup- 


port no Admynistration candidate. The dele- 
ration consists of Henry W. Sage, Edward 8, 
“sty, J. W. Dwight, and Silas R. Wickes. 
Alternates—T. J. Mctviheny, W. C,; Galliger, 
V. B. Grass, and Bradford Almy. A resolu- 
tion was passed supporting Jeremiah W. 
Dwight for Congress. The enthusiasm for Cor- 
nell is general throughout the county and this 
part of the State. 


ae 
CANANDAIGUA FOR THE FEARLESS 
es GOVERNOR. 

ij: CANANDAIGUA, Sept. 9.—The Canandaigua 
‘(Ontario County) caucus elects delegates for 


Cornell for Governor and for Wadsworth for 
Congress by a majority of 20 in a vote of 482. 


ASA ee 
NOMINATED FOR ASSEMBLY, 

* Ausurn, N. Y., Sept., 9.—The Republi- 

‘cans of the First Cayuga District have nomi- 


‘mated Chauncey J..Wethen for member of 
- Assembly. 
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NOTHS FROM THE CAPITAL. 


a a f 
ee , WASHINGTON, Sept. 9, 1882.‘ 
4 The lawful money on deposit in the Treas- 
ury to-day for the redemption of notes of 


banks reducing circulation is $25,030,575; 
tailed banks, $1,044,459 20; banks in liquida- 


tion, $13,569,490 50, making total fund of $39,-' 


644,525 20. 
The amount of United States bonds with 
‘drawn from securities of national banks by 


Treasurer Gilfillan to-day and surrendered to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for exchange 
into 3 per cent. bonds is $10,318,000, making a 
total of $76,350,350 withdrawn to date. 

An interesting question has arisen in the 
Treasury Department in connection with the 
.importation of sugar into New-York from the 
Hawaiian Islands. In the case in point, which 
is regarded as a test case, the Collector had 
assessed duty on a cargo of sugar from the 
Hawaiian Islands to the amount of nearly 
$200,000. The importers filed protests against 
this assessment on the ground that the sugar 
is exempt from duty under the provisions of 
the reciprocity treaty with the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands. On the other hand it is contended that 
the sugar in question does not come within the 
terms of the ctvesy & as it'is of a different class 
from those made in the Hawaiian Islands at 
‘the time the treaty was ratifled. The Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury has referred the 
question to the Collector at New-York for a 
revision of his opinion under the protest filed 
by the importers. 

rr 
a TOBACCO SALES AT PETERSBURG. 
“A PETERSBURG, Va., Sept. 9.—The total sales 
20f loose tobacco’ here the past 11 months were 
4,826,795 pounds at an average price of $550 per 


hundred, against 3,798,490 pounds the sama neriod 
last year-at $5 25.per hundred 


ARABI LOSES A BATTLE 


AN: ATTACK ON THE : BRITISH 
FORCES REPULSED. 

A DISASTROUS RECONNOISSANCE BY THE 
EGYPTIANS ‘ AT EASSASIN—A SHARP 
FIGHT YESTERDAY MORNING—BOLDNESS 
OF ARABS AROUND ALEXANDRIA. 

Kassasin, Sept. 9.—After 6 o’clock this 
morning Bengal. Lancers and scouts came in 
with news that the enemy were approaching 
in great force on the north side of the railway. 

The British army was at once put in motion, 

and by 7 o’clock an artillery duel began. The 

enemy attacked both flanks of the British posi- 
tion. The Thirteenth Bengal Lancers com- 
menced the engagement and killed 10 of the 
enemy. , They lost 1 Sikh in their first charge. 

Arabi’s troops of all arms spread over the 

entire ridge, and a mile and a half up 

the line a train heavily armed soon ap- 
peared, The British 40-pounder and Krupp 

guns shelled the enemy’s right. “A 2- 

pounder a few hundred yards off played on 

the same position. The British had the ene- 
my’s range exactly; one of their shells burst 
right over the enemy’s ranks, . The Egyptian 
artillery also got the distance very well, and 
their shells dropped steadily into the British 
camp. The British horse artillery extended 
along a line half a milo in length on the north 

side of the railway, firing rapidly. About 9 

o’clock the Egvptians began slowly to retire, 

followed by the British infantry. At that 


time reinforcements began to come up from 
Mahsameh.;:A Krupp gun recently captured 
from Arabi sent a sbell nearly in front of his 
train. 

At noon the attack of the enemy had been 
repulsed, but the action still continued along 
the front, which extended a distance of three 
miles, All the troops were out from the British 
camp. The wounded were then being brought 
in, but the total casualties were not exactly 
known. The British loss was roughly estimated 
at 100 killed and wounded. Many shells fellin 
the British camp before the enemy were re- 
pulsed. The enemy’s force in the engagement 
numbered 13,000 men, with 12 guus. Five 
guns and many prisoners were captured. 
Twenty dead Egyptians were counted in one 
spot. Numbers of Egyptians were seen lying 
about, fearfully wounded. The British wounded 
include 10 marines, whose wounds are serious, 
The British during the day advanced within 
range of Tel-el-Kebir, and made a very effec- 
tive reconnoissance of the enemy’s position. 
Gen, Wolseley is at the front. 

Lonpon, Sept. ¥.—Gen. Wolseley telegraphs 
to the War Office from a point three and one- 
half miles west of Kassasin Lock the following 
report of the morning’s operations: ‘* The 
enemy reconnoitred our advanced posts with a 
considerable force of all arms at daybreak this 
morning. Gen. Willis advanced and attacked 
them, driving them back with loss. We have 
taken four guns. Our loss is very trifling. The 
enemy have retired into their works, from 
which they are now firing at 5,000 yards’ 
range. I shall return to the camp at Kassasin 
shortly with all the force. I have removed 
my camp there, as the railway, canal, and 
telegraph are now working fairly. We have 
found and buried the body of Lieut. Gribble.” 

Lieut. Gribble, of the Dragoons, mentioned 
in Gen. Wolseley’s dispatch,:had been missing 
since the great cavalry charge at Kassasin. 
His body having been found unburied, it is 
thought probaple he was murdered on the ap- 
proach of Gen. Wolseley. 

A correspondent at Kassasin telegraphs: 
“The Lancers held the ground gallantly until 
force arrived. Had the Highland Brigade 
come up and supported them, we could ere 
now have captured Tel-el-Kebir.”’ 

ALEXANDRIA, Sept. 9.—During the night a 
small party of Arabs, whose object, it is sup- 
posed, was incendiarism, attempted to scale 
the ramparts between the Ramleh and Rosetta 
gates. One of the party was bayoneted by a 
sentry, and the remainder fled. There was 
some desultory firing. 

tifle firing ata pomta long distance south 
of Lake Mariout was heard here this morning. 
Lieavy artillery firing was heard in the same 
direction atew days ago. Itis supposed that 
Arabi Pasha’s troops had quarreled with 
Bedouins, and that hostilitiesensued. <A large 
body of Bedouins approached Meks this morn- 
ing. The English shelled them, but a small 
party succeeded in entering Meks. They were 
dislodged at the point of the bayonet. The 
British shelled the Bedouia intrenchments 
south of Meks during the whole afternoon. 
The outposts at Ramleh are being generally 
strengthened, owing to the activity ot the Bed- 
ouins between Ramleh and Mandara. 

Port Sab, Sept. 9.—An Arab from Tel-el- 
Kebir, who came in here to-day, reports that 
Arabi Pasha has diverted the canal at Ismailia 
round his intrenchments in accordance with 
the recommeadation of European engineers 
serving under him. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Sept. 9.—The difficulty 
in regard to the final signing of the draft of 
the Anglo-Turkish Military Convention 
hinges upon the question whether the Turkish 
troops, having arrived at Port Said, will be 
allowed to disembark, or be required to await 
instructions from Gen. Wolseley. The 
Porte claims that it has proved its sin- 
cerity by proclaiming Arabi Pasha a rebel, 
and that itis justified in expecting an imme- 
diate signing of the convention. Now Eng- 
land has the temerity to turn round and ac- 
euse Turkey of disloyalty because the Porte 
claims the right to land troops at Port Said. 
Here the matter rests, pending Lord Gran- 
‘ville’s instructions. Woaawilie, Dervisch 
Pasha and Baker Pasha have been. ordered 
to defer their departures until the conven- 
tion has been signed. The proclamation 
against Arabi Pasha has produced much agi- 
tation among the Arabs, who generally regard 
Arabi Pasha as the savior of Islam. It is be- 
lieved that Arabi Pasha will promulgate a 
counter-proclamation against the Sultan. A 
dispatch from Egypt states that Arabi Pasha 
has expelled all Turks and Circassians from 
his camp. ; 

piensa 
.. TOPICS OF INTEREST ABROAD. 
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BreEsuav,, Sept. 9.—The Emperor : Wil- 
liam attended the parade of the Sixth Army 
Corps to-day and returned in’ excellent health, 
after having been three hours in the saddle. 

BERLIN, Sept. 9.—The North German Ga- 
zette states that Prince Bismarck, acting under 
medical advice, will, for the present, abstain 
from the transaction of public business, 

Lonpon, Sept. 9.—A dispatch from Pekin, 
dated the 5th inst., states that the Chinese 
authorities intervened boldly in Corea and 
seized the father of the King and brought him 
to China. The King has been reinstated by 
_Chinese troops and ships. 

The British bark Canoma, from Sunderland 
for Java, has foundered. Her crew, number- 
ing 20, were drowned. 

ANILA, Sept. 9.—There were 153 deaths 
from cholera here yesterday, and %74 in sur- 
rounding villages. All of the victims were 
natives, 

OpEssa, Sept. 9.—The authorities here are 
taking precautions to prevent the introduction 
of cholera, All vessels arriving from Egypt 
are quarantined, 

Tunis, Sept. 9.—A French council of war 
has sentenced an Italian, who attacked a 
French soldier, to nine years’ imprisonment. 

EE ee 


THE IRISH DISORDER, 

Dustin, Sept. 9.—The Freeman’s Journal 
says: ‘‘Marwood, the hangman, arrived in 
Ireland last evening to superintend the execu- 
tion of Francis Hynes. Marwood is guarded 


by the Police, anda number of Irish detec-: 


tives will escort him to Limerick.” } 

LIMERICK, Sept. 9.—The authorities have re- 
fused to permit any reporters to be present at 
the hanging of Hynes. 

i : 

* if ACCUSED OF BIGAMY. 

CuHIcaGco, Sept. 9.—This morning Detective 
Elliott presented to Justice Wallace the requisition 
from the State of Missouri for Octave. Bouscaren 
and Georgiana Conallin, who are charged with 
bigamy, and the prisoners were handed over to the 
custody of D. D. Woodward, the Sheriff of Mexico, 


Mo. Neither Bouscaren nor Georgiana had any- 
thing tosay. The former stood by the detective 


with an air of apparent indifference. The latter 


was conducted to a seat, and between her sobs en- 
joined upon her little girl the propriety of keeping 
still. Conallin was at the Central Station, treading 


the room of the detectives with a troubled look’ 


and nervous action. The woman, an ex-actress in 
Maggie Mitchell's troupe and ‘prominent once in 
Southern society, left Conallin, the keeper of a 
ansas City gaming-house, last June, and, without 
vorce, married Bouscaren, in Mexico, Mo. She 
alleges maltreatment as the cause of her desertion, 
me 


ON 'CHANGH IN CHICAGO. 
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MARKETS AGAIN LOW—NO PROSPECT’OF A 
¥ COMPROMISE ON THE JULY WHEAT DEAL. 

. Curtcaao, Sept. 9.—There is no prospect of a 
compromise on the defaulted contracts in the 
July wheat deal on the basis of anything less than 
the Settling Committee’s price, $1 85 per bushel. 
The committee of shorts appointed at yesterday's 
meeting to confer with Armour & Kershaw sub- 
mitted its report to-day. The committee say they 
held a consultation with the parties representing 
the long side of the deal, and received the assu- 
rance that there was no disposition on the part of the 
longs to take any steps toward disciplining the par- 


\ties in default until the courts had decided the suits 


already pending, and that until such judicial 
decisions had been reached the longs would use 
theirinfluence against thetaking of any action 
under the rules of the Board of Trade. The com- 
mittee also reported that they are confident that 
no proposition looking toa compromise would be 
entertained, and they do not recommend making 
the attempt. Some of the shorts, who have neither 
sued nor rettled as yet, offered to-day to pay differ- 
ences on the basis of $1 80 per bushel, which would 
be a great loss to the shorts and a handsome profit 
to the longs, but Armour & Kershaw declare 
that they will! not listen to any proffer of less than 
$1 35, the price at which over 1,000,000 bushels 
have already been settledfor since the Settling 
Committee’s report was made. 

On ’Change to-day the leading produce markets 
were active and again averaged low, much to the 
disay pointment of very many who had expected a 
reaction toward higher prices. The remark was 
made in several quarters: ** We have had a big 
break all round, and there is room fora turn.” 
There was a little of it at the start, but it 
did not last long. Pork and corn turned 
out to be very weak, which made other produce 
easier, The weakness was greatest in corn for 
this month, wheat for November, and pork for 
the near deliveries, while lard, wheats, rye and the 
nearer wheat futures were relatively steady. There 
were several buying orders for pork and corn, but 
they were mostly filled during the first half-hour, 
and then weakness prevailed. Regular meat was 
moderately active and irregular in tone. The 
nearer futures were firm, this month advancing 
114 cents, and next month 34 cent, but closed easier. 
November was relatively weaker, some holders for 
that month selling out. The nearer deliveries were 
steadied by news of a steadier tone in Liverpool, 
although the public cable said ‘‘dull.”” And ex- 
porters had some inquiries at nearer the market 
rate than heretofore. With this there was a fair 
shipping demand for car lots, and this month was 
strengthened by fears that a Milwaukee party has 
got his grip on the market for September. The re- 
ceipts of the day were alittle larger than those of 
Friday, while the reports of receipts and shipments 
{indicated that our stocks in store have increased 
about 26,000 bushels. 

Corn was active and again weak. The market 
for next month declined 144 cents from the latest 
price of Friday, and closed tame, while this month 
fell off 2 cents. Liverpool was quoted dull, and 
the arrival here of 61,100 bushels of No. 2 and high 
mixed by canal, in addition to nearly as much by 
rail as the previous day, made local operators 
weak, outside of the fact of fine settled weather 
and the discovery that our shipments had 
been light for two days past. The 
shorts filled in very treely early in the 
day, both on local and outside account, 
but the demand was liberally met, and after it had 
been satisfied there was still plenty of corn on sale. 
The shipping demand was smaller than the offer- 
ings, and spot corn became quite weak toward the 
close, not being wanted except by September 
shorts. The result was that the premium for this 
month over October narrowed down fully 34 cent 
during the session. The weakness was supposed 
to be partly due to the further break in pork. Pork 
was again very weak and lard less so, while meats 
were duil and steadier. 
cline of 3 cents in lard. 

here were some Eastern orders to buy pork, 
and the market stiffened a little at the outset in 
consequence, but these orders were soon filled, and 
then sellers were in a decided majority. The 
market was so irregular that anything like a close 
watch of it was impossible. Consecutive trans- 
actions were some times 10 cents a part, and simul- 
taneous ones differed by as much as 5 cents in 
opposite parts of the crowd. This irregularity 
lasted nearly through the session. The shipping 
demand for meats was light. The packing of 
this city since February is estimated to include 
1,386,000 hogs, against 2,066,000 to date a year ago, 
and 2,360,000 in 1880. Mess pork closea 10 to 45 cents 
lower, and Jard, 5to 74% cents lewer: sbort ribs, 
firm. Red Winter wheat & cent higher: regular 
wheat, 34 to % cent higher: corn, 144 to 2 cents 
lower; Oats, }4 to }4 cent lower, and barley, 2 cents 
ioOwer. 


Liverpool reported a de- 
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UNION COLLEGE'S PRESIDENT. ' 


o> 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


TALKING UPON THE SITUATION, 

Troy, N. Y., Sept. 9.—The Hon. La Mott 
W. Rhodes, of this city, whois a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Union College and who was a 
member of the committee which heard the evidence 
in President Potter’s case, to-night expressed re- 
gret at the condition of affairs at Union College. 
He was undecided what would be the better step 
totake. Tie institution would suffer in some re- 
spects if Dr. Potter resigned and would suffer in 
others if he remained at its head. Of the twohorns 
of the dilemma, he believed it would be better that 
Dr. Potter should resign. To his mind there was 


no question that Dr. Potter was a poor finan- 
cier, and while he had collected many thousands 
of dollars for the benefit of the college, 
he had so managed the funds in providing scholar- 
ships that the institution was running behind from 
$10,000 to $12,000 a year. In fact, of 200 students 
only 47 paia for their tuition, &c. Mr. Rhodes did 
not believe that Dr. Potter would tender his resig- 
nation as requested. There are 24 members of 
the board, and a majority can oust the President. 
He thought the 13 yotes required would be forth- 
coming, and thatadefinite result would be reached 
not later than the January meeting. The Hon. J. 
W. Fuller, who is President Potter’s father- 
in-law, and who is also a member. of 
the board, stated that he did not 
think Dr. Potter would tender his resignation. If 
ex-Gov. Hoffman’s vote had been recorded, gs it 
should have been, and if the Trustees bad not 
talked so long and driven Goy. Cornell away, the 
resolution requesting Dr. Potter to resign would 
have been voted down. He did not consider it 
possible to obtain the 13 votes necessary to remove 
Dr. Potter, The college had about $400,000 in trust 
funds, and the people who contributed to It would 
insist that Dr. Potter should remain to look after 
the money. 

Esek Cowen, President Potter’s legal representa- 
tive in the recent trial at Union College, was asked 
to-day if the President would accede to the request 
for his resignation. **I don’t believe he will do any- 
thing of the kind,’ was the reply. ** Why was he not 
asked to resign before the presentation of these 
charges, which have been unanimously dismissed ? 
I do not see why he should resign because 9 out of 
24 Trustees ask it. If he refuses to resign it will 
need 13 Trustees to compel him, and it is just as 
likely the number would be less than 9. Another 
time some of them may change their minds. The 
State officers, who are ex officio members of the 
board, have not heard any arguments in the case, 
and, knowing the charges have been dismissed, 
they may form an opinion favorable to the Presi- 
dent when they examine the proceedings, and 
may take such a position as Gov. Cornell seemed 
to occupy yesterday. Of course, the Faculty can 
make it unpleasant for the President if he remains, 
but then there are two sides to that.” 

— 


: A,DANE WITH A HISTORY. 

= Cuicaco, Sept. 9.—Louis Jansen, charged 
with selling liquor without a license, was granted 
acontinuance by Justice Walsh this morning to 
procure a license. Jansen isa Dane of command- 
ing presence, straight as an arrow, and has an in- 


teresting history. Four or five years ago he was 
chief counsel to the King of Denmark. He was 
deposed for some reason unknown, and subse- 
quentiy came to America in very poor cireum- 
stances, and has since earned a scanty living for 
nimself and family by keeping a saloon on Chicago- 


avenue, 
SO 


YELLOW FEVERS RAVAGES. 
’ PENSACOLA, Fla., Sept. 9.—The Board of 
Health declared the yellow fever to be epidemic. 
In the past 24 hours 16 newcases and 2 deaths 
have been reported... A terrific storm rrevails, 
having continued for a night and a day, which 
threatens fatal results." One of the greatest bur- 
dens inflicted by the epidemic is the inability of 
merchants to collect money due, all the country 


places baving been quarantined, making 
necessary a general suspension of business. 
The new phase ot the fever in the past 48 hours, 
with a constantly increasing sick-rate and death- 
rate, has rendered necessary the appeal which has 
been made to the generosity of the country. Un- 
sont aid comes speedily the greatest woe must pre- 
vail. 

BROWNSVILLE, Texas, Sept. 9.—Fifty-seven 
new cases of yellow fever were reported to-day 
and three deaths, the victims being Mexicans. Mrs. 
Withrell’s son, 19 years old, died to-day in Fort 
Brown. Dr. Melon was out this morning. Dr. 
Wolff and family are improving, and Mr. 
Scanian is out of danger. Three of the 
Sisters in the convent are very sick: one has been 


an up by the physicians. At Matamoras the 
ever is decreasing. Two deaths have been re- 
ported during the 24 hours. The total amount 
of subscriptions sent here is $14,000. The river is 
still very high. The weather is clear, with a light 
** norther”’ blowing. 


DEFYING THEIR UNION. 


THE ORDER OF THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCI- 
ATION DISOBEYED IN PITTSBURG. 
& PrrTsBuRG, Sept. 9.—The heaters, black- 
smiths, and hammermen employed in Wilson, 
Walker & Co.'s mill refused to-day to obey the or- 
der promulgated by the Amalgamated Association 
and cease work. This action on the part of the 125 
men, all members of the organization, is the sole 
topic in labor circles to-night, and many predict 
that it is the first step toward a settlement 
of existing difficulties, and that it means 
the defeat of the Amalgamated Association. 
That any man or set of men should defy the orders 
of the organization at any time is food for gossip, 
but that such action should be taken right on the 
heels of a district convention which declared that 


tae strike must go on complicates matters to a de- 
gree altogether unlooked for by the officers of the 
association, and causes a vast amount of specula- 
tion, most of which is adverse to the strikers. T, 
J. McGrath, a roller, who has filled important 
positions in the Amalgamated Association, came 
out boldly to-day in an interview and declared 
that, despite the assertions of unanimity in con- 
nection with the action of the district convention 
last Monday, the strike is fast drawing to a close, 
and that afew days more will decide whetber the 
organization to which be belongs will live or die. 
Mr. McGrath states that, President Jarrett’s state- 
ment to the contrary, the finishers and rollers have 
decided to take action looking toa cessation of 
hostilities. He further says that while the Dis- 
trict meeting was iu session the rollers and finish- 
ers of 10 mills were discussing plans for an or- 
ganization, and adjourned with the understanding 
that another meeting was to be held soon, 
at which the plans discussed would be 
fully matured, and a permanent organiza- 
tion effected. The new organization, according to 
Mr. McGrath, will be controlied by men noted for 
their conservativeness. In his interview Mr. Mc- 
Grath charges President Jarrett and Secretary 
Martin with double dealing, inasmuch asin the as- 
sociation meetimgs the former advocated the with- 
drawal of the six-dollar scale, characterizing it as 
unjust and uncalled for, while openly he indorsed 
the strike. Mr. McGrath also declared that the 
nailers will soon withdraw from the organization. 
The statement above referred to has caused & sen- 
sation in all circles to-day, and it shows that things 
are not so lovely im the camp of the Strikers as 
they might be. On Monday the Fort Pitt Iron and 
Steel Works of Graff, Bennett & Co. will start up, 
and rumor bas it that the old men will go in at the 
old scale. The finishers, it is positively asserted, 
wil resume here by permission of the association, 
OO 


THE POLO SEASON ENDED. 


CLOSING GAMES’ AT NEWPORT—THE REDS 
VICTORIOUS. 

Newport, Sept. 9.—Newport’s polo season, 
on the grounds of the Westchester Polo Club, had 
a pleasant ending this afternoon, when 14 goals— 
the largest number of the Summer—were divided 
between the reds and blues. This morning a heavy 
shower, which was greatly needed in Newport, put 


the grounds iu excellent condition, and the after- 
noon was fine, with a clear sky and warm sun. 
Tbe attendance was not large, and Mr. Augustus 
Whiting’s coach was the only one on the field. 
Seven members of the club appeared in colors, and 
they chose sides as follows: Reds—Thomas Hitch- 
cock, James M. Waterbury, Stanley Mortimer, 
and W. K. Thorn, Jr.; biues—Pierre Lorillard, Jr., 
William C. and John Sanford. Mr. Mortimer 
Was mounted on an exceedingly erratic pony, 
which spent half tne afternoon in going any- 
where but after the ball. This was Mr. Mortimer’s 
first appearance as a player this season, and he did 
well, considering bis lively mount. In the first six 
games Mr. Waterbury and Mr. William Sanford 
made the charge, and after the first dash Mr. 
Waterbury each time secured the hit. ‘The 
opening contest was marked by the liveliest 
episode of the day. Mr. Thorn. and 
William Sanford came together at a _ hard 
gallop, and Mr. Thorn and his pony were tumbled 
tothe ground. The pony scrambled to his feet 
and ran off tothe tent. Mr. Thorn rose and fol- 
lowed. He fortunately was not hurt, and rejoined 
the sport at the beginning of the third yame. 
After the collision Mr. Sanford kept on his way 
and scored goal forthe blues. Time—2:15. After 
45 seconds of active play, Mr. Waterbury scored 
the reds’ first goal, and the next was also taken by 
the reds, after three winutes’ play, Mr. Hitchcock 
making goal. The fourth game exhibited some 
pretty riding. In afine dash up-fieid Mr. Thorn 
carried the ball along until he was crowded out by 
Mr. William Sanford. Mr. Waterbury came to 
the rescue, and his hits were supplemented by Mr. 
Mortimer’s bit for goal forthe reds. Time—4:15. 

The next goal was won for the reds by Mr. 
Hitcheock by as handsome a succession of strong 
hits as has been seen this Summer. Time—1:15. 
The pext game was well contested, and after a 
brisk scramble in front of, the biues’ goal 
game was scored by Mr. Hitchcock’s fine 
slanting drive. Time—4:00. The blues rallied 
and won the seventh and eighth games, 
with goals by Mr. Loriilard and John Sanford, in 
three and two minutes, respectively. In the ninth 
game occurred an exciting struggle. and a very 
hard run was made all over the tield. The game 
was handsomely won by Mr. Hitchcock by two 
well-directed hits. Thetenth game occupied four 
rmoinutes, and there was plenty of hard riding, as 
weil as hitting at close quarters. A rapid dash 
between Mr. Thorn and Join Sanford ended in 
the latter seorirg game for the blues. In the 
eleventh contest three big hits by Mr. Hitch- 
cock were followed by two by Mr. Waterbury 
for the reds’ seventh victory. After pretty play 
all around the blues then ended their victories by 
making their fifth goal. The reds gained tbe last 
two, leaving the score: Reds, 9; blues, 5. The fea- 
ture of the day was the fine riding and hitting of 
Mr. Hitchcock, who has proved himself this season 
to be one of the most skillful and clear-headed 
players of the club. Good work was done by 
Messrs. Thorn and Waterbury. The three blues 
played well at times, but they did not exnibit their 
customary steady play. 

ee 
DEMOCRATIC DELEGATES. 

Evmimra, N. Y., Sept. 9.—The Chemung 
County Democratic Convention at Horseheads to- 
day named as delegates to the State Convention 
the Hon. David B. Hill, Stephen T. Arnot, and O. 
P. Dimon, The delegation goes to Syracuse unin- 
structed as to the Governor, but will act under eu- 
logistic resolution instructing them in favor of D. 
B. Hill, of Elmira, for Lieutenant-Governor. The 


same convention chose uninstructed delegates, as 
follows, to the T'wenty-ninth District Congressional 
Convention: Thomas B. Dilo, John C. Fanton, 
John Gilmore, Andrew Brown, James A. Christie, 
and Thomas Duhl. 

The First Assembly District Democratic Conven- 
tion of Steuben, held at Bath to-day, sent unin- 
structed delegates to Syracuse, as follows: William 
B. Ruggles, O. 8. Searles, and George W. McDow- 
ell. An effort was made to instruct them for Gen. 
Slocum, but it was fruitless, 


~ Seneca Fats, N. Y., Sept. 9.—The Demo- 
crats of Seneca County at Barrytown to-day elect- 
ed C. C. Covart, George Donnelly, and E. A. Kum- 
sey delegates to the Democratic State Convention. 


Troy, N. Y., Sept. 9.—The Democrats of the 
First Assembly District of Rensselaer County held 
their District Convention to-night. There were no 
contestants, and, as the programme had been ar- 
ranged several days ago, the convention was dry 
and formal. The delegates elected are Mayor Mur- 
pay. Speaker Patterson, and Michael F. Collins, 
editor of the Observer, with Assistant District At- 
torney Griffith, James T. Murray, and W. W. Wil- 
lard as alternates. The delegates were not in- 
structed, but their first choice is Corning for Goy- 


ernor, 
—$—— a 


_ “ OSSAWATOMIE” BROWN’S SON. 
* Inpranapo.is, Sept. 9.—John Brown, Jr., 
son of old “Ossawatomie’”’ Brown, who is now 
here to look after the skeleton of his brother, isa 
man of striking personal appearance, resembling 
very greatly his father. He is about 6 feet high, 


strongly built, with blue eyes, white beard, and 
iron gray hair. He talks freely about the events 
at Harper’s Ferry. which uprising was a great 
,surprise to him, for. it was not. ex-: 
pected until much “later, and at the 
time hoe was in Canada, engaged in trying to get 
some of the colored men who had escaped from the 
South to go back to help in the * cause,” in ac- 
cordance with his father’s plans. Mr. Brown says 
that neither he nor any member of his family had 
ever written any personal recollections of those 
stirring times, although he recognized the fact that 
such would be of considerable interest, and inti- 
mates that he may do so at an early date. Since 
the late war, in which Mr. Brown commanded a 
company, he has lived in Put-in Bay, in 
grape-culture, 
——- ree 


| GAMBLERS THREATENING AN EDITOR. 

~ CHicaGo, Sept. 9.—Some time ago H. A.. 
Ely, editor of the Oak Park Alert,a suburban pa-. 
per, which has been attacking gamblers, disap- 


peared, and it was suppozed that he had either fled 
or was under a hallucination. To-day, however, 
his friends received a letter from him saying that 
he had been so threatened and terro by the 

amblers, led by the Hankins brothers, that, after 
the third attack had been made on his life, he had 
decided to leave the town. He went to Philadel- 

nia, where for atime his mind gave way, and he 

ad a fit of sickness, from which he is just recover- 
ing. His story is very conclusive, and he has let- 
ters to fortify it which he received from the gam- 
blers while heres 
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-THH;:8TAR;ROUIE JURY AGREED 
AS TO SOME DEFENDANTS. 
COMING INTO; COURT, FOR FURTHER IN* 

STRUCTIONS — TOE RULINGS AGAINS® 
WHE DEFENDANTS - EMPHASIZED—CON- 
JECTURES AS TO THE DECISIONS OF THH 
_ JURY. 
ue 

WasHIneTon, Sept. 9.—The foreman of 
the star route jury reported to the court this 
evening at 6:10 o’clock that the jury had 
agreed upon a verdict as to someof the de 
fendants, but not asto others. Judge Wylie 
replied that in his opinion the verdict ought te 
be complete, and that he was unwilling to ac 
cept an incomplete verdict at present. The 
foreman then said that he had made 
this report without instructions from his 
companions, and simply in response to the call 
of the court. Mr. Ingersoll, apparently as< 
suming that those concerning whom an agree 
ment had been reached were the Dorseys, hig 
clients, and that they had been found nof 
guilty, urged the court to direct the jury te 
disclose its action, if such action had’ been 
taken, but Judge Wylie refused to do this 
until the time for discharging the jury should 
be reached. A recess was then taken until toe 
morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

No announcement having been made as ta 
the names of the defendants concerning whom 
the jury had agreed, or as to the nature of the 
verdict, the result of the jury’s deliberations 
can be sought by conjecture only. There are 
seven defendants—Brady, Turner, S. W. Dor- 
sey, J. W. Dorsey, Rerdell, Miner, and Vaile. 
It is generally admitted that Turner has been 
found not guilty. Among the hypotheses which 
may be entertained in regard to the jury’s acs 
ton toward the remaining six are the follow< 
ing: The jury may have — to pronounce 
Brady, Miner, Vaile, and Rerdell guilty, and 
may have been unable to agree as to the twa 
Dorseys. On the other hand, the jury may 
have agreed to pronounce the two Dorseys not 
guilty and may be disagreeing about the re- 
maining four. Counsel for the Government 
incline to the opinion that the former of these 
hypotheses is correct, and are confident that 
the jury has disposed of all questions relating 
to the establishment of a conspiracy and the 
proof of overt acts. If these questions have’ 
been settled, then it is reasonable to suppose 
that the jury 1s considering the connection of 
the several defendants with the conspiracy. 

When the jury came in this morning at 10 
o'clock the foreman informed the Judge that 
there was a division of opinion concerning the 
question whether there were two conspiracies 
or only one after May 20, 1879. In answering 
the inquiry connected with this statement 
Judge Wylie made an addition to his charge, 
again ruling agaicst the defendants. Having 
said that if the jury should find that there 
were two instead of one, no verdict of guilty 
could be rendered, he added that no inter- 
change of interests in contracts among 
the members of the combination could 
create a new conspiracy or _ affect 
the old and existing one. Juror McCarthy 
thought the jury ought to have some record by 
which they could discover whether or not the 
dates of the overt acts as proved corresponded 
with the dates set out in the indictment. This 
statement drew from the court a reply which 
bore more heavily against the defense than 
any part of the Judge’s charge. ‘‘ Here are 40 
or 50 pages of overt acts set out,” he said, *‘ and 
if any one of them is proved as itis set out 
it is enough, although all the others should 
be incorrectly set out” He then de- 
clared tbat if the evidénce of the official 
records of the department was to be believed, 
then the overt act in the route which he had 
referred to in his charge had been proved as 
described in the indictment. ‘“‘Isay to you 
as a matter of law,” he continued, ‘‘ that if 
you find one conspiracy established and in ex- 
istence since May 20, 1879, no matter when it 
originated, and if you find that any of the de 
fendants belonged to it, and that it was in 
existence when any one of the proved overt 
acts was committed in pursuance of its object, 
then the case is made out.’’ 

By this and other rulings he laid out a very 
narrow path for the jury, and that path led tc 
a verdict of guilty. Counsel for the defend- 
ants took exceptions, and in reply the court 
emphasized the obnoxious rulings, declaring 
that they were the law. As to some of the 
overt acts, Brady’s orders, he instructed the 
jury that if they believed the department 
records to be genuine, and found the 
dates to agree with those in the indict- 
mert, the overt acts were proved beyond 
escape. This, taken in connection with his 
previous rulings, made the jury’s path still 
narrower. Attempts made by counsel to op- 
pose him only emphasized the instructions and 
made them more rigid. ‘* If you are satisfied,” 
he said, ** that the conspiracy existed and that 
any one overt act has been proved asit was 
set out in the indictment, then the two ele- 
ments necessary for a verdict are linked 
together as by hooks of steel.” 

The jury again manifested a desire to com- 
pare the indictment and the official records 
for the purpose of deciding whether or not the 
overt acts had been proved as described. The 
court again reminded the jury that oniy 
one overt act, properly proved, would be 
enough. The foreman asked permission 
to take the official documents into the 
jury-room. The defendants’ counsel at 
once asserted their desire that the 
stenographic report of the trialshould go in, 
speeches and ali, but the Government sug- 
gested that the sworn and proved exhibits 
should be furnisned. The defense did not like 
this suggestion, although it was plain that the 
exhibits, Brady’s orders, &c., were just what 
the jury needed, and at last it was agreed that 
the jurymen should be aJlowed to take their 
own notes. A recess was taken. At 2o0’clock 
the court room was crowded, but when, at 
2:30 o’clock the jury was not ready to report, 
another recess was taken until 6 o’clock. The 
announcement made at 6 o’clock has been re- 
ported above. 

Nothing new has been made public about the 
attempts to.bribe the jury, but the star route 
organs are assiduously trying to establish a 
belief that all the attempts have been made by 
the Government. It is reported that if a ver- 
dict of guilty should be rendered the defense 
will attempt to prove that oneof the jurymeg 
is a non-resident. 
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_ THE PROCEEDINGS IN DETAIL. 
' WASHINGTON, ‘ Sept.. 9.—Long before 10 


o’clock this morning the crowd began to fill the 


Criminal Court room, and with the exception of 
the space reserved for counsel the room was well 
filled before the opening of court. ‘ Turner was the 
first of the defendants-to appear, and he was soon 
followed’ by Miner, John.Dorsey, Rerdell, and 
Vaile. ; Turner and Miner appeared to be in good 
spirits, sitting side by side and conversing cheer- 
fully. Messrs. Merrick, Bliss, and Ker sat awaiting 
the opening of court, wearing an expression of the 
utmost confidence.: Soon after 10 o’clock Gen. 
Brady - came into the doorway and looked 
frequently into the court-room without at- 
tempting to penetrate through the dense crowd. 
At 10:15 o’clock Judge Wylie came in and directed 
the Marshal to ask the jury if they/had any report 
to make. The murmur of voices died away and 
comparative silence prevailed in the room. Deputy 
Marshal Williams soon returned, and in a low 


voice informed the court that no agreement had 
been reached. , He was directed to summon the 
jury. The jury then came in and all took their 
seata with the exception of Foreman Dicksor, wha 
stood erect in front of the witness stand. 

Judge Wylie—Mr. Foreman, the court, having 
taken a recess until a certain hour, desired to hear 
himself an answer to that question instead of’ 
hearing it from a messenger. You can retire. . 

Foreman Dickson said that the jury desired ta 
submit to the judgment of the court a certain 
proposition, and handed up a oe ye 

Judge Wylie said the jury a right to be in 
structed by the court upon any difficulty regarding 
the laws. As to the question of fact, that was tneit | 

rovince, Thev must decide the question of fact. 

t seems from the question that the jurors wer« 
divided in opinion tn rezard to whether there were 
one or two conspiracies after May 380, 1879. That. 
he understood to be the gubstance of th 
question pow presested to the court. it wa 
a question of fact. He had endeavored to adviss. 
the jury ay in regard tothe law to be ap 
plied to the fact in regard to this question. H 
could only repeat now substantially what was said 
yesterday—thuat if the paty were of opinion tha! 
the evidanca showed there-were two conspir’ 





acies instead. of one, it wasimpossible to.find a- 
Verdict under'the {ndictm This was an indlot- 
ent for one £conspiracy, but it was not ne-’ 
ssary that all-of the defendants should. 

e guilty or none. It.might be that some‘ 
Were not guilty of! the \conspiracy, and. others! 

uilty. As to the. effect of the interchange of’ 

terest between certain of these defendants” 
which, it was claimed, took place. about h. 80, 
1879, the court had instructed the jury that. no‘ 
mere change of interest in the. contracts ought to: 
Affect at all the question of’conspiracy. If the. 
Bonspiracy continued still, the interchange 
of interest between the members of the conspira- 
oy would ;have no effect whatever onthe conspir-; 
acy itself. If A was the contractor-on one-route,’ 
B on another, and Con another, and these three: 
‘were members of the conspiracy, and if A: inter- 
‘changed his contract with B, and-the same thing - 
took place with ©, they all remained in 
the same relation to the’ conspiracy. 
That interchange ought not to have-one partiole of* 
epee on this question. That was.a question of 
aw upon which he thought he had a right to say 
what he had. We was satisfied that, without arro- 
ating the full power of the court, the jury should 

e content and satisfied to accept with considera- 
tion the views of the court on the question of law. 

Messrs. Totten and Henkle excepted to. this in- 
struction of the court. 

Foreman Dickson stated to the court that Juror 
McCarthy desired the instruction of the court on 
knother potest, and submitted a question to the 
Judge, who read it, as follows: “Should the jury 
be satisfied that a conspiracy existed on the part 
bf some of the defendants, but the date of the overt 
acts charged does not agree with the date of the 
Acts set forth in the indictment, would that-be evi- 
fence to the indictment?” 

Judge Wylie—I do not wonder that your minds 
should become a little confused in regard to an in- 
iictment which covers more than 80 pages of 
printed matter, especially as jurors are not ac- 
customed to the examination of papers of this 
kind, and do not know what a mass of trrelevant 
matter is generally tumbled into an indictment. I. 
fo not mean that there is anything in this indict-; 
ment but what is prudent for the pleader to make 
Into it, because the indietment is found before a. 
case is tried, and the pleader who prepares the in-. 
Gictment with proper care should prepare it in, 
such a Way as to cover all possible aspects of the 
evidence. ‘This indictment is based on the statute ' 
bpproved May 17, 1879. You, gentlemen, - have 
been sworn to try the’ case of conspiracy un-; 
fer that Jaw, and ‘the: character, of ‘the 
tonspiracy is. set . ont in this indict- 
ment. If you believe that these 
or any of them are guilty of this conspiracy, that : 
is one step settled. When you reach that conclu-- 
sion, sink a post there. That question being set-- 
tied, the next one is as tothe overtacts. There’ 
are 40 or 50 pages of this indictment employed in. 
setting out distinct overt acts. If any one of those 
Overt acts is correctly set out, and such an.act cor-: 
responds with the indictment, it is-enough, though: 
all the others may be incorrectly set out. I called 
your attention yesterday to the Vermillion and 
Sioux Falls route. I compared the overt act set 
put in the indictment with the overt act-as it is’ 
proved in this case. The overt act in this-case as 
proved corresponded in date and form to the overt 
act chargec in the indictment, if you believe the: 
bvidence. I did not think ft was necessary to go: 
ver all these overt acts seriatim, but I confined 
myself toaspecimen, If in your judgment there 
8 one conspiracy established as in existence since 
May 20, 1879, and it was in existence at the date of; 
these overt acts, or any one of them, committed 
by any of the defendants belonging to this conspir- 
icy, the case is made out. 

Mr. Ingersoll—I would like the-court to instruct 
the jury that they have no right to.consider any 
bvert act set outin the indictment unless it has, 
been established as charged. 

Mr. Merrick—In addition to that— 

Mr. jngersoll—I_ am not through yet. I would 
= the court furtherto instruct the jury that it is 
mpossible to make any one defendant responsible 
for the act of any other, unless the fact of the 
ponspiracy has been established beyond a reason- 
able doubt, and further— 

The Court (decidedly)—I am~-not going) to-have 
this question argued any more. This is a talk be- 
tween the jury and myself. 

Mr. Ingersoll—Then I except. 

Mr. Merrick—I would now— 

The Court—The court has its «responsibility. 
That responsibility is felt in sucha way that the 
pourt must rule that the time for argument has 
passed. 

Mr. Merrick—I want your Honor tocall the-atten- 
tion of the jury to the orders made by Brady ex- 
pediting the routes and increasing the service and; 
ask them whether these-orders have not been} 
strictly proven. 

The Court—That is unnecessary, Mr. Merrick. 

Mr. Carpenter—The mischief is done now. 

The Court—None of these remarks were neces-: 
sary. There is nothing new suggested by any-: 
body. The court has covered the ground already. 
It covered the ground yesterday and covered it in 
response to the guestion presented this morning by’ 
the jury. 

Mr. Wilson rose. 

‘The Court—I cannot beinterrupted now, gentle- 
men. I must be allowed totalktothejury. The 
law requires that the overt act shall be proved as 
laid. There must be one or more overt acts identi- 
cal with the charge in the indictment. - The proof 
must be that some overt act described in the indict-: 
ment has been made out. Thereare about 40 overt 
acts described in the indictment, and if none of 
them are described correctly according to the evi- 
dence except one, and you find that the proof in 
regard to that one corresponds exactly with the: 
description of the overt act in the indictment, that, 
Itell you upon my responsibility under the law, 
is sufficient. In regard to the overtact on the Ver- 
million and Sioux Falls route, if there be a paper 
jn a case requiring interpretation, that interpreta-: 
tion belongs to the court, and there is no ques- 
tion between, the court and the jury on 
such a propusition as that. It is absolutely the 
business of the court to interpret written’ 
Instruments. I read in the indictment the descrip-> 
tion of the overt act in regard to a certain route,’ 
nod I read on the jackets produced here a descrip- 
tion of an overt act done by one of the defendants, . 
and that description corresponded verbatim to the 
last and minutest particular with the description 
in the indictment. It became the duty of the court 
to say to you, gentlemen, thatif you believe that’ 
the jacket isa genuine paper and the order signed 
“Doit. Brady.’’? was written by Brady, there is 
no escape that the overt act is proved. I think 
now, gentlemen, I have made myself. as plain as I 
am capable of doing. 

This remark caused a ripple:of laughter to run 
through'the audience, 4 

Mr. Wilson—To the remarks of the court weall 
sxcept. I desire further to except to the remark 
of the court that if the parties conspired, and 
“ any act” — : 

The Court—Any aet described and set out in the 
Indictment as an overt act. 

Mr. Wilson—That isnot what»your Honor said 
before. 

The Court—I am sure itis... Yowcould not bave 
been attending. [Addressing the jury.] Be sure 
that you havea conspiracy, and then be sure that 
some overt act (one or more) performed by one. of 
the conspirators is proved as laid, and so far as 
you are concerned the question is settled. 

Mr. Henkle—I desire to except to that part of 
your Honor’s remarks where you stated as a fact 
that you had examined the Vermillion and Sicux 

lls route, and had found an exact correspond-. 
ence between the allegation and the proof, 

The Court—You excepted to it yesterday. 

Mr. Henkle—I except to it again as a question of 
fact found by your Honor. 

The Court—I consider that every syllable I have 
said is exeepted to. 

Mr. Totten—I desire.to-except te-all your Honor 
has said. ; 

The Court—I know you do. ree I do 
not think it is a jest at all. Ido not think that 
what I have said is at all gratifying to the gentle- 
men. I think that they do not like the law, and 
they have a right toexcept toit and to hold the 
bourt responsible to a higher tribunal. 

Mr. Ingersoli—I except to the court saying that 
we do not like thelaw. We wanta verdict.accord- 
Ing to law, and no other way. 

The Court—I say that the points of law to:which 
you except are exceptionable to you. 

Mr. Ingersoll—I meant no disrespectitosyour 
Honor, not the slightest. 

The Court—I know that. 

Mr. McSweeny—I except to that Jast: expression. 
* If this be so there is no escape.” 

The Court—I will explain that, too.>. We are talk-' 
Ing sothat we can get the eroper, grounds for 2... 
flecision in this case, and I sh be ready at ail. 
times to talk with the jury in regard to any diffi- 
tulty they may have. As tothe validity of tne in-: 
lictment, you are not judges. The court has. 
passed upon the indictment as afvalid indictment 
long ago. We are engaged in trying not whether 
the indictment is a well-drawn instrument, but 
whether the evidence sustains the indictment, 
There is a conspiracy charged to defraud the Gov- 
ernment, and there is only ‘one conspiracy 
charged. You may find any two or more.of the. 
defendants guilty under this indictment. If the 
others are guilty of something else they must’ be 
acquitted. Now, asto the overt: act... 1f anovert act: 
set out on the indictment isjan overt act 
done by one or more ~ of - the , conspira-, 
tors, and that ‘act is’ -proved, I. do 
not sea where there is* any gap left 
between the-conspiracy and the overt act. If you, 
ire satisfied that the conspiracy exists, and then 
that an overt act has been proved.as set forth in 
the indictment, the two elements necessary fora 
verdict are linked together by hooks of steel.. 
Where an overt act is proved in writing the-court‘ 


has a right to say whether that overt act corre-;|’ 


sponds in form to the overt act described in the. 
indictment, It is for you, to say whether those pa- 


pers were brought from the department, whether }’ 


this signature.of Brady is a forgery or not, whether 
the execution of that order has been proved. But: 
— bound to say that when a man’s signature has, 
en proved on one side and not-disputed on the 
pther, it makes a pretty strong prima facie-case. 
Mr. Ingersoll stuted that.nobody hadwever: dis-: 
puted the signature. 
The Court—For the sake‘ of’ the ' utmost«scrupu- 
Josity I was not not-willing to assume that much. 
The court then stated that the ef might retire. 
Juror McCarthy, however, as whether tho 
jury hada right to question .the .aate-of the-overt : 


acts. 

The Court—Why, certainly, «What; is‘ written is. 
written on the indictment you have. before you. 
As far as you are concerned, every date on the 
face on that paper is to be taken as true,.and then: 
you must apply the proof to that paper. 

Juror McUarthy stated that it was almost impos- 
sible for the jury to recollect the-dates of all the 
transactions, . 

Mr. Ingersoll expressed the’ willingness of the de- 
fense to allow the. jury to —_ a copy-of the 
record in the case. This was objected to by the 
Government counsel, who suggested that the jury 

ight examine the exhibits, This was objected-to 
by the defense, but upon the suggestion of Jury- 
man Holmead it was saves that the jury might 
refer to their notes taken in the progress of the 
trial. A recess was then taken until 2 o’clock. 
Such was the general curiosity as to the result of 
the deliberations of the jury that d@ the recess 
many spectators remained the court-room,, 
their ranks were augmented as early as 1:30 by 
crowd which filled every available foot of room. 
The window-sills were utilized as places, 
Bod the: expectant: mass » encroached ,.unan:; the . 


defendants.|' 


‘last night. 


ret 


A ‘a‘bench. The. counsel. for the defense were 
S in.attendance, and the Judge and the prose- ’ 
-oution counsel entered at.2:10 P.M. The court di- 
{reoted one-of the officers to ascertain whether the 
Jury had d upon a verdict. Tke ofhcer,.re-’ 
A , Informed the.court in a low tone that the 
aay wers just taking a ballot, andthe court stated 
‘aloud that the jury would come in in the course of 
a few moments. After waiting until 2:30, the 
. court, stating that it did not appear that the jury 
had-made up their minds,.announced a recess un- 
til 6.0’clock. 

At a few minutes past 6 o’clock the court was 
‘called to order again. All the defendants except. 
8. W. Dorsey were present, Brady occupying his 
customary seat for the first time since the retire-. 
ment of the jury, and smilingly greeting the eoun-’ 
‘sel tor the-defense as he entered the court-room.: 
At 6:10 o’clock the jury cameintothe room and’ 
Foreman Dickson said: ‘‘We desire to report to 
the court that the jury have come to an. agreement 
as to some of the defendants named in the indict- 
ment, not as to others.” 

The Co court is not now at any rate 
‘willing to accept a verdict of that kind. There 
have been instances in which what I may call im- 
perfect verdicts have been rendered—a verdict as 
-to some of the defendants and no verdict as to 
the others. I am not willing to accept such a ver-* 
dict as that; at any rate at this stage. ‘The ver- 
dict of the yay. in my judgment, ought to be. 
complete. You have a number of defendants here. 
Those who are guilty (if there are any) will have to 
submit, of course, to a verdict. Those who are in- 
nocent (if there are any) are entitled to the verdict 
of the jury. Idonot mean to say that if, after a 
fair test, the jury should come into court and say 
that they are able to agree on a verdict as to.some, 
but tat they are really unable to agreo as to 
others, the court might not accept such a verdict... 
But it would only be after a longer trial on the’ 
part of the vt 6 

Foreman Dickson—The jury have not yet desired 
me to make suchareport. We have simply come 
down in obedience to your summons. 

Mr. Ingersoll—I do not know, of course, what 
the jury have done, but if a defendant, or any. 
number] of the defendants, has been found not 
guilty, I can‘myself see no reason why they should 
not know that fact, and why they should not be’ 
discharged. I donot see what right the court has to 
hold a person after the jury have declared him 
not quilty. It seems to me if they have found one or 
more of these defendants not guilty that it is the 
right of the defendant to know and have that 
verdict. If they failto agree as to others, that is 

‘another matter. 

The Court—When it comesto the time when.the, 
-court is prepared to discharge the jury and the 
jury should say: “ We find certain of the defend- 
-ants not guilty; and are unable to agree as to 
‘others,” that would be the: time-for’ the,court to; 
determine that question. But tnat time has-not# 
come, Ithink thatno instance could be found in 
which:a court of common law has accepted a ver- 
-dict of acquittal as to-one to-day, as to another to- 
‘morrow, and astoanother the next day, or pro- 
ceeded on.any other such pemaciple as'that. 

Mr. Ingersoll—I would like to see the goods de- 
livered as fast as they are finished. 
~The Court—If I saw any propriety in such a prac- 
tice as that I should be willing and glad to relieve 
the mind of any of the defendants. But until the 
‘moment arrives when the court is prepared to-dis- 
charge the jury I think it would not be proper to 
accept a verdict of this kind. 

Mr. Merrick—There can be-but offe verdict in any 
case. : It cannot be divided. 

, The court then stated tothe jury thatthe Gov- 
“ernment would be obliged to entertain them an-! 
other night. The record of the court would not 
‘observe Sunday because it had taken a recess since 
Friday. If the jury should happen to agree upona 
‘verdict to-morrow, they could let him know, and 
he would relieve them from their imprisonment. 
Mr. Henkle suggested that it might be well to fix 
some time to-morrow for the meeting of the court. 
‘This suggestion met with the approval ofthe court, 
‘and he ordered a recess to be taken until to-mor- 
‘row morning at 10 o’clock. 
ERR E Te 


EXPENSES OF: THE‘TRIAL, 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—It was, ascertaimed. 
_at the Treasury Department.to-day that the pay- 
ments-already made on account of expenses in the’ 
prosecution of the star route cases are as follows: 
B. H..Brewster, for services;and expenses before 
his appointment as Attorney-General, $5,000; W. A. 
Cook, services and expenses, $6,702; George Bliss, 


services and expenses, $19,251 60: W. W. Ker, ser- 
vices and expenses, $6,527; R. T. Merrick, services 
and expenses, $5,000; A. M. Gibson, services and 
expenses, $5,000; total, $47,480 60. None of the 
other accounts of expeuses incurred in this trial, 
such‘ as witness fees, compensation of special 
yagents, court expenses, &c., have yet been pre- 
sented at the Treasury. It is estimated that these 
expenses, together with an-additionpal amount to 
be paid as counsel fees, will swell the total expense 
of the star route trial.to about $200,000. 
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DAMAGE BY STORMS. 
aiiaiadaeics 
“BUILDINGS ‘DESTROYED BY LIGUTNING—THE 
TOBACCO CROP INJURED BY’ HAIL. 
LANCASTER, ; Penn., Sept. 9.—A most de- 
‘structive rain and hail storm passed over the south 
“eastern portion of this.county last night. Fields of 
fine tobacco just ready to cut are practically ruined, 
and.the leaf can now be.used only for “fillers.” 
*The.loss will be over $50,000, though many of the 
‘farmers are insured. The corn crop also sustained 


“some damage. 


“s NORRISTOWN, Penn., Sept. 9.—A_ severe 
‘thunder-storm passed over Montgomery County 
At Schwenksville the house of John G. 
Bean was set on fire by lightning and was de- 
stroyed. ,At Bridgeport the house of Martin Mc- 
“Cormick was struck by lightning about midnight 
and the roof was partially torn off. Several of the 
inmates were thrown from their beds. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Sept. 9.—A severe rain- 
storm, accompanied by hail, visited South Deer- 
field, Whateley, and Sunderland for anhour on Fri- 
day afternoon, doing a large amount of damage to 
the unharvested tobacco crops. It is estimated 
that the loss in each of the townsis not far from 
$15,000. 


PROVIDENCE, Re I., Sept. 9.—A heavy thun- 
\der-shower prevail here this morning, and the 
lightning struck in many places, damaging much 

roperty. No one was injured, so far as heard. 

Yesterday a barn in Cranston, owned by Loderick 
~ niet and a horse were burned by the light- 

g. 

Norwicu, Conn., Sept. 9.—A severe storm, 
accompanied by lightning, passed over New-Lon- 
don County this forenoon. Five men in Yantic 
‘took refuge in an ice-house..The building was 
struck and all five were paralyzed for atime. One, 
named Michael Lynch, was terribly burned. The 
lightning struck him on, the side and back, 
tore. off his clothes,. corkscrewed down 
his leg,and made a round hole in the top of his 
foot. Still Lyneh lives and is expected to recover. 
Acowina field close by was killed. A span of 
horses were knocked senseless and a yoke of cattle 
in Franklin were struck and killed. The barn of 
Luther Browning. in Lisbon, was struck and 
burned. Numerous reports have been received of 
trees and fences being’ struck in all parts of the 
county. 


Pottstown, Penn., Sept. 9.—During a se- 
vere storm last night lightning struck the large 
sdouble-deck barn of Jesse Tyson, near Pughtown, 
Chester County, destroying it, together with a por- 
tion of the crops, farming utensils, &c. The stock 
was saved. ‘The loss is from $25,000 to $30,000; 
insured in the Perkiomen Fire and Storm Company 
of Montgomery County. 
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ARMY AND NAVY NEWS. 

WasuinarTon, ' Sept.’ 9.—The: Twelfth Regi- 
ment-of'infantry will leave Albuquerque on Sept. 
12, instant. for’Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., and ex- 
! pects to arrive there-on Sept. 17. 

The.Superintendent Mounted Recruiting Service 
“will cause 40 colored cavalry recruits to be sent to 
Fort Riley, Kansas, for assignment to'the Ninth 
‘Cavalry. 
« The extension of, leave-of; absence ,on Surgeon's 
certificate. of disability‘ granted. Col. George P. 
Buell, Fitteenth.Infantry,: April 8, 1882, has been 
further extended.six months on. Surgeon's .certifi- 
cate of disability. : Leave of,absence for s!x months 


has been granted First Lieut, Thomas F. Davis, Fif- 
teenth Infantry. Leave of absence for six months 
has been granted Second Lieut. Charles F. Lloyd, 
Fourteenth Infantry. The leave of absence grant- 
‘ed Second Lieut. Charles B. Vogdes, First Infantry, 
Aug. 12, has been extended three months. 

«3 Capt. Jobn H. Page, Third Infantry, now on tem- 
porary duty at head-quarters Military Dtvisioni of 
the Missouri, has been ordered to report by letter 
to the Superintendent General Recruiting Service, 
New-York City, for. assignment to a recruiting sta- 
tion Oct, 1. 

* Capt. Robert W.:Shufeldt, Assistant Surgeon, 
has been ordered to report by letter to the com- 
manding a Department of the South for 
assignment to duty. 

Licut.-Commander.A..G. Caldwell, has been de- 
tached from duty at the’torpedo station, New- 
port, R. L, and granted one year’s leave of absence. 

Lieut.-Commander G. W. Pigman and W. W. 
“Mead have been ordered to duty at the Hydro- 
graphic Office on Sept. 25. 

Passed Assistant Engineer Robert W. Milligan has 
been‘ordered to the Kearsarge, and Passed Assist- 
ant Engineer Robert Crawtord detached from the 
Kearsarge and ordered as instructor in the Spring 
Garden Institute, at-Philadeiphia. 

Commodore Luce, commanding the training 
squadron, reported tothe Navy Department, under 
date of Gibraltar, Aug, 21, that the Portsmouth ar- 
rived at that port Aug. 17, 14 days from Genoa, and 
the Saratoga on the Qist, 12 days from Ville 
Franche. The ey oo put into Ville Franche 
for stores, to be drafted from the United States 
storehouse at that place. The health of officersand 
crew is.reported to continue good. 

pt. F. W. Benteen, Seventh Cavalry, has been 
relieved asamember of the Board on Magazine 
Guns and ordered to join his-troop. Surgeon D. N. 
Huntington and Assistant Surgeons Calvin De- 
Witt and R. M. O'Reilly have been appointed a 
Board of Medical Officers'to assemble at the Army 
Dispei on Monday morning next to-examine 
the ayatonl condition of Major C. H. Carlton, 
Th Cavalry. Assistant Surgeon J. R. Corson 
has.been granted leave of absence for two months. 


PortsmMouTH, N. H., Sept. 9.—The vessels of 
the North Atlantic squadron arrived off the New- 
‘Ham coast about twilight this evening. They 
stood in nearly to the Whale's Back Light, but sub- 
sequently stood off toward the Isles of Shoals, and 
fare sapposed to be lying to, awaiting daylight. 
Nothing 


can be.jearned of their intentions at pres- 
{ ae or eee: ey" ene oP nl al e 
. er Presiden = 
Ton Shand! both ythe- departure of the vessels to 


A VERY LIVELY CANVASS: 


Sune ER 
THE AOTIVE CAMPAIGN OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA REPUBLICANS. 
BOTH WINGS OF THE PARTY WORKING HARD 

FOR VICTORY—GEN. BEAVER AND MR. 
STEWART TO STUMP THE STATE—EF- 
FECT OF THE ALMS-HOUSE FRAUDS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 8.—The State of 
Pennsylvania, begins to exhibit a great politi- 
‘cal fermentation. The holding of the various 
nominating conventions for county officers, 
“the Legislature and Congress, the jlabors of 
candidates seeking nomination, the active 
work of the three State Committees, the 
speeches and mass-meetings, all show the ac- 
‘tivity which is likely to be developed if things 
go-on heating. No such campaign as this has 


ever been known in Pennsylvania. There has 
been for nearly half a century substantial 
unity of the two great parties in the 
struggle with each other to elect a Gov- 
ernor. Even in 1860, when the Democrats 
split _on Douglas and _ Breckinridge for 
the Presidency, they were united as to. the 
Governorship on Henry D. Foster, though he 
was beaten, nevertheless, by Goy. Curtin, and 
in order to find anything like the present situ- 
ation we must go back to 1835, when Gov. 
Wolf and Henry A, Muhlenberg divided the 
Democratic vote, receiving 65,804 and 40,586, 
respectively, and Joseph Ritner, bet 3 and 
anti-Mason, came in between them with 94,023 
votes. The present situation, therefore, has 
the flavor. of novelty, and the boldness and 
“steadiness of the Independent movement. chal- 
lenge attention, if not respect. Then there 
are no less than 15 candidates on the three tick-' 
ets, most.of them speakers, aud of the eight 
ex-Union soldiers, three are: one-legged men 
who.left their lost members on the field of bat- 
tle. A canvass by such.acompany must neces- 
‘sarily have init elements of the picturesque. 
Gen. Beaver is now in the western section of 


“the State. He was at Franklin on Wednesday 


‘evening, andjwent trom there to Mercer to at- 
tend an agricultural fair, speaking in thetown 
‘of Mercer last evening. He is pursuing the plan 
of ‘showing himself to the people,” shaking 
hands, responding to serenades, &c., and has 
not yet addressed. any appointed meetings 
of importance. Altogether, he has been ex- 
tremely active, and. has traversed most of 
the counties of the’ State within the last.60 
days. His colleagues on the ticket, except 
Mr. Rawle, have also been on the road and 
have visited numerous conventions, county 
fairs, &c. Mr. Brosius, it is announced, will 
presently join Gen. Beaver in a stumping tour 
in the western section of the State. Meantime, 
the Independent HKepublicans are rapidly 
making arrangements for their meetings, 
In addition to that at Somerset on Wednes- 
day evening of last week, which set the 
heather on fire in that strong Republican 
region, others were held on Wednesday even- 
ing of this week at Bedford and at Montrose, 
the county seat of Susquehanna. The speak- 
ers at the former were Judge Halland Gen. 
Koontz, at the latter Col. McMichael and 
Major Merrick. Both meetings were large 
and the number and_character of those who 
took part, as well as the speeches of the ora- 
tors, increased the force of the Independent 
movement in those localities, Messrs. Merrick 
and McMichael are now going to attend in { 
company a number of meetings. On the 9th 
they speak at Williamsport, on the 12th at 
Honesdale, At Tunkhannock, the county seat 
of Wyoming, McMichael and Doane speak on 
the 15th. This, though a small county, is one 
of those that exhibit the ranid development of 
the Independent Republican movement. Last 
year, in all the county Wolfe had but 
30 votes; this year, Tunkhannock leas off 
enthusiastically for Stewart, three ministers, | 
several physicians, and other prominent cit- 
izens being active in the work, so that twenty 
times the Wolfe vote in the county is not an 
unreasonable estimate. From Tunkhannock 
Col. McMichael will go on West, speaking 
orobably at one or two points, including Lock 
aven, before reaching Erie, where there will 
be a meeting on the 2ist. He will then go to 
Oil City on the 22d, and to Mercer, then to 
Johnstown and Altoona, 2nd so to Lancaster 
by the 20th, where there will be an important 
gathering, to be addressed by Mr. Stewart and 
himself, and probably also by Mr. Wolfe. 
Lancaster County, one of the strongholds of 
Republicanism, is showing an increased Re- 
publican strength day by day, and in many 
townships the friends of Mr. Stewart claim 
half and more than half of the party vote, 

Mr. Stewart isin the midst of professional 
duties at the courts of his home county, at 
Chambersburg. He will begin six weeks of 
active campaign work at Easton on the 23d, 
though he must come ineantime to Philadel- 
phia to speak with Mr. Wolfe, at Horticultu- 
ral Hall, on Friday evening of next week, 
the 15th. Following the Easton meeting, he is 
engaged at Reading on the 26th, at West 
Chester a day or two later, and at Lancaster 
on the 2%th. He will speak also in Delaware, 
Rucks, and Montgomery Counties. Later he 
will proceed into the north-eastern counties and 
‘the northern tier,’’ from which loud calls 
come for him, 

Senator Mitchell left his home at Wellsboro 
on the ist of the month foratrip to Dakota, 
where he has ason engaged in farming. He 
expects to be back by the end of the month, 
ana then to enter upon an active canvass. His 
absence at this time is regretted, but it seemed 
to be imperatively demanded by claims of 
health and business engagement. Mr. Mitch 
ell has not been in good health for some weeks, 
and it is hoped that. he will return ‘cnefited 
by his trip. Before his departure he com- 
pleted the preparation of an important article, 
dealing with the circumstances of the existing 
political situation, and especially the subject 
of reform in the civil service, which was asked 
for by the North American Review, and 
which will appear, it is} understood, in its forth- 
coming issue. Senator Mitchellis expected to 
speak in this city before the election, probably 
in company with some distinguished Republi- 
can leacer. The meeting to be held here next 
week will give an impetus to the Independent 
work, whichis now steadily acquiring head- 
way. A movement among the young men to 
organize a marching club, though begun only 
a few days ago, has already made good prog- 
ress. Ata preliminary meeting of the com- 
mittee on ‘l'uesday,evening over 100 names 
were promptly placed upon the roll. Force is 
given to the general movement by the _break- 
up in the Alms-house ring and the disclosure 
of the frauds and thefts with which Phipps, 
the absconding Superintendent of that institu- 
tion, is connected, The disclosures have two 
important effects—first, to convince hesitating 
voters of the need for reform, and, second, 
to exhibit the inside workings’ of the ‘‘ma- 
chine” svstem. Phipps was a leading man in 
the local Republican organization. He wanted: 
to be Receiver of Taxes only a year or two 
ago, and would have been ‘slated’ for the 
nomination on the Republican ticket, and put 
up for the place under the local ‘‘ boss’ direc- 
tion, but forthe discovery about that time 
that the growth of independence concerning 
municipal affairs had made it impossible to 
elect such candidates. More disclosures and 
more arrests, it is confidently stated, are to 
‘follow, and. it is certain that they will all bein 
the same circle of politics; they must seriously 
reduce the. number and efficiency of Mr. 
Cooper’s .most valued ward and division 


‘*workers.”’ 
a ee 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION. 
ANOTHER ATTEMPT MAKING TO SECURE 
REPUBLICAN UNION ON A NEW TICKET. 


PriiapDELPuta, Sept. 9.—The rumors of 
conferences between‘ the ‘ two wings of the Re- 
publican. Party and propositions of withdraw-: 
ing both tickets havesome foundation in truth, 
though the published accounts have been al- 
together misleading. The Independent Re- 
publicans are doing nothing in the direction 
stated, being fully engaged in pushing for- 
ward their canvass, but within the last fort- 

‘nighta number of gentlemen who had been 
active supporters of Gen. Beaver have been 
organizing a movement to unite in a call upon 
the opposing candidates, asking them to with- 


draw in order that unity may be secured on 
an entirely new ticket. This movement, very 
privately conducted, is now about to be made 
public, and as the facts are known to many 
persons they have’ been secured for THE TImEs., 

A meeting of leading Republicans, not di- 
rectly connected with the management of 
either wing of the party, but most of them of 
rng influence in the regular ranks, 
will be held on Monday at noon at the resi- 
dence of the Hon. John Welsh, ex-Minister to 
England, at which it is expected 20 or more 
persons will attend. An open letter, hereto- 
fore prepared, will then be issued tothe effect 
stated above. Thenumber of signers cannot now 
be ascertained, but it is said to include many 
influential names. Gov. Hoyt, who was in 
the city for several days, isin hearty accord 
with the movement, and has made little con- 
cealment of the belief that Gen. Beaver falls 
so far short of obtaining the Republican vote 
that he is hopelessly beaten. The Governor 
may not sign the letter, but John Wanamaker, 


Che Hetw-ork: Times, Sunda, | September 10, 1ss2<—~—-@remmemples Steet, ; 


the merchant, who was urged by Senator 
“Cameron to run for Congress in Marshall’s 
place, and who has been a stanch friend 
of Gen. Beaver; FE. N. Benson, a prom- 
inent party man, and a Garfield Elector in 
1880; Thomas Cochran, another prominent 
‘tregular,’’ who-was one of the five Commis- 
sioners from that side at'the Continental con- 
ference, and Judge John K. Ewing, a dis- 
‘tinguished Republican from the western end 
of the State, are among the number of Beaver 
men who are known to be oaig od engaged 
:in'the movement. Besides Mr. Welsh, Joseph 
Wharton, a radical Kepublican:and wealthy 
‘manufacturer, is the only Independent whose: 
activity is known. The letter, it is. ascer- 
tained, will set forth the fact that~ neither 
ticket now in the field can secure the full 
party vote, and that it istherefore the duty of 

oth to leave the field in favor-of-one that can. 
Its plan of selecting new candidates is not 
known. 

The leading Independent Republicans . who 
have been asked concerning the subject \ say 
the movement is not of their beginning, and 
that they will take no part in it whatever, and 
will relax no exertion to push forward their 
canvass until it is assured that the principles 
represented in the Philadelphia platform can 
be represented more successfully in some 
otber way. They say that they stand 
precisely where they did in the’ begin- 
ning, demanding the withdrawal of Senator: 
Cameron’s “‘slated’’ ticket, and that this must 
be the condition precedent to any united ac- 
tion. 1n the meantime, they say that the time 
for action is getting short, and that if any 
proposition is‘to be made, such as Mr. Welsh’s 
meeting is expected to bring forth, it must be 
presented quickly. Mr. Stewart is in excel- 
lent spirits over the assurances of increasing 
strength for himself and colleagues in all parts 
of the State, and is arranging for a stumpin 
tour to continue until election day. He will 
not withdraw or listen to, any proposition in 
that direction, unless a new ticket-entirely sat- 
isfactory to the Independent Republicans shall 
be put in the-field by a united movement. 

Se ee 
THE SITUATION IN INDIANA. 
BITTERNESS (OVER THE LIQUOR QUESTION— 
DEMOCRATIO BLUNDERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 9.—The : German 
‘plan-of'* boycotting” every one who:does not 
believe with them on the temperance-question, 
the arrogance-of the liquor men, and : the: out- 
rages against personal liberty ‘being com- 
mitted in the name of ‘ personal liberty,” 
are the‘chief features of the political situation. 
A deep feeling of indignation is being aroused, ' 
the effect-of which will befelt long after the: 
November-election, unless the-reasons;for its 
development:are soon removed, by ‘ the 'tem-; 
perance fanatics, who have inaugrated this 
systematic bull-dozing. Mr. Frederick. Oster- 
meyer is probably one of the best known:of 
our German-American citizens, a man 
of scrupulous integrity, a wholesale’ grocer, 
and a member of the German Lutheran: 
Church. He was nominated by the :Republi- 
cans as a candidate for County Commissioner. 
He has never taken any prominence in politics, 


but bas always been a strong Republican. 
The Indiana Tribune, a German paper, 
editorially attacked Mr. Ostermeyer this 
week because he was 2 candidate on the Re- 
publican ticket, and a church member, there- 
fore personally in favor of prohibition. The 
Tribune says, ‘It is evident to us 
that the Church element is earnestly 
advocating prohibition, and that the 
question is agitated from all _ the 
pulpits of the orthodox churches. 
meyer belongs to this element. A man may 
be religious in his sentiments; that is alto- 
gether his business, and nobody has a right to 
consider it in a political issue, Religion 
every man’s business. 


is 


Mr. Oster- | 


‘ticket. 


-Fusion ticket also. 


ville Courier, the leading Democratic paper:in 
that:part of the State, is loudly denouncing 
the selfishness of its Germen allies, threaten- 
ing them with a dissolution of the compact. 
The.Hon. William H. Myers, the Democratic 
candidate for Secretary of Sta opened his 
campaign in his own county, ison, this: 
week, and made a speech which is the laugh- 
ing-stock of everybody to-day where it was 
made public. Hesaidin-opening: ‘ Thes: er 
who comes before you this Fall ought to be 
prepared to discuss the questions at 
issue in an intelligent and. connected way. 

This, gentlemen,.I candidly confess to you I, 
am not able to do,”’ He attacked prohibition’ 
ag @ Monsirous bei gs not to be thought of for 
a moment, butsaid that ifthe people wanted 

it no one would say amen, quicker than he 
would, He denounced the River and Harbor’ 
bill as a steal, and in the next sentence said he- 
would not say anything against the bill for he 

knew it was right, because President Arthur 

vetoed it. These are fair samples of his 

speech. He was followed by Cant. Kilgore, 

Democratic candidate for the Legislature, 

who said he bad not yet read Senator Harri- 

son’s speech and was not.ready to discuss the 

questions intelligently. He should read it, 

however, but hesaid that he knew Senator 

Harrison and he was a fine constitutional 

lawyer. ‘‘ It would be impossible for him to 

make a mistake, He could not gowrong. I 

shall follow in his footsteps.” This statement 

broke up the meeting and candidate Myers-de- 

manded to know what in blank Kilgore 

meant—a conundrum not yet answered, 

The Republican State Committee met this 
week and the reports were satisfactory. The 
local campaign is to be-continued on a plan 
working well, as all the-voters are being drawn 
out to hear the questions discussed. District 
meetings are to follow, and then, later on, a 
few large rallies will be-arranged for. 

ictciatnasteeeed 
THE ELECTION IN MAINE. 
A STRAIGHT DEMOCRATIC TICKET FORMED— 
CONFIDENCE OF THE REPUBLICANS. 

Bancor, Me., Sept. 9.—The old line 
Democrats startled the Fusionists to-day by 
‘bringing out an entirely new straight: State 
It has for-Governor Albert P.,Gould, 
of Thomaston, and for Representativesin Con-: 
gress Joseph Dane, Andrew J. Fuller, James 
F, Rawson, and J, Frederick Merrill. These 
are all-life-long Democrats .except Dane, who 
was formerly a Whig, and is now’ on: the: 
Mr. Rawson lives here. 


Mr. Merrill has been Mayor of Rockland. Mr. 
Gould is-one of the-ablest lawyers in the Dem- 
ocratic Party of the State. Mr. Abraham. 
Sanborn, a veteran Democrat of this city, is 
said to be leading the movement here, and he 


reports that the ballots are distributed through- 


out the county, having been in the hands of 
trusty men for several days. For some time 
ithas been expected that .those Democrats 
would make a demonstration against Plaisted, 
Ladd, and Murch, but they have worked so 
quietly that no indication was given of the 
orm if would take until the voters began to 
receive the ballots to-day. 

The registry in this city, which closed to- 
night, shows a gain in the Republican vote and 
a falling off in the opposition. The Republi- 
cans claim a gainof 150, The Fusionists claim 
that it is about even between the two. Port- 
land, Augusta, and Lewiston also report Re- 
publican gains in the registry. No signs of 
the Democratic National Committee’s money 
in great quantitics have yet appeared, but the 
Republicans do not propose to be caught nap- 
ping, as they were in 1880. Then the chief 
work of the Iusion financiers was done on the 
Sunday preceding election day. To-morrow 
the Republicans will picket all the roads lead- 
ing from the cities to the outlying villages and 
have watchers looking after the Fusion finan- 
cial agents at all the Sunday resorts. The 
Republican canvass and organization are so 


| perfect that they cannot be taken by surprise, 


But if reiigious fanati- | 


cism or religious orthodoxy goes so far as to | 
force their religious theories on others, then | ‘ i : aree 
| ing candidates—Boutelle, Plaisted, and Ladd 


they deserve to be opposed most energetically, 
and to be taught a lesson which they will not 
soon forget.” The meaning of this is plainly 
that Mr. Ostermeyer must be made to suffer 
in his business because of his prohibition views, 
if he has them, which is merely inferred from 
the fact that he.is a church member. 

In Mount Vernon, Posey County, the Mar- 
shall attempted to enforce the existing law 
closing saloons on Sundays and at 11 o'clock 
at night. The effort resulted in a riot. 
lic meeting of citizens was callea to back up 
the officer, and the report says significantly: 


iil 


“Onur . > anneidarahic arni ray | : 5 a A g 
Our State is now considerably excited over | cratic Convention of the Twenty-first 


— 
A pub- | 





the prohibition question, and since the dis- 


graceful pertormance of last night, at least a | 


hundred persons who were anti-prohibition- 
ists are now pronounced in favor of 
prohibition.” The Hon. Joshua H. Mellette, 
of New-Castle, one of the most prominent 
jurists of the State, 


a man universally es- | 


teemed, is a temperance man. The other night | 


his private property was maliciously tres 
because of his expressed views of the present 
issue in Indiana, 

markable instance, 


But probably the most re- | 
the one that has created | 


the most feeling and is liable to lead to most | 


bitter 
day. 


contention, was developed 


yester- ; 
The anniversary of tho German Or- | 


phan Asylum is to be celebrated to-morrow, | 


and the committee secured the Hon, John 
B, Elam as the orator of the day. Mr. Elam 
is the County Prosecutor, and against his de- 
sire was nominated by the Republicans as 
candidate for State Senator. He is recognized 
as one of the brainiest men in the State, and 
isa splendid speaker. He is opposed to pro- 
hibition, but, under’ the instructions of the 
convention, announced that he would agree to 
the amendment so that the people could vote 
directly upon it. On Thursday a card appeared 
in the two German papers protesting against 
the selection of Mr. Elam and demanding 
that the engagement be annulled. On inquiry 
at the office of the paper, the editor declined 
to give the names of the persons who had 
signed themselves ‘*members of the Orphan 
Asylum Association,’ but it became known 
they were two prominent Democratic local 
politicians, who are now understood to be Mr. 
John P, Freenzell, President of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, and a member of the National 
School Board, and Mr. George Ryer, candi- 
date two years ago\on the Democratic ticket 
for the Legislature. Mr. Elam, in a letter, 
peremptorily withdraws his acceptance of the 
invitation to speak, and thus the matter is left. 
The only result of this will be to intensify a 
feeling already very wide spread throughout 
the State. In every possible way the Demo- 
cratic liquor combination is fighting the bat- 
tles of the people and the Republican Party in 
this canvass. 

Ex-State Senator Cutler 8. Dobbins of 
Martin County, in a public speech here on 
Thursday night, announced that this year he 
would ,vote for and work for the Republican 
ticket, and advised all temperance Democrats 
to do 'the same. Temperance camp-meet- 
ings have been in _ progress. all. tho 
week at Terre Haute and at Muncie, 
and the reports from both places are 
that much good has been done in satisfying 
the temperance sentiment. At Terre Haute, 
B. Gratz Brown spoke to-day, and he will 
speak here on Monday night. The revolt 
among the Irish.Catholics from the Democra- 
cy continues to increase, and has been jaided 
by the reported interview with Father O’Don- 
ohue, the Chancellor of the diocese and secre- 
tary of Bishop Chatard, in which he expressed 
the opinion that it would be better both for 
the Irish people and the Catholic Church if 
the apparent political union between them and 
the Democratic Party wero broken up.. The 
Jackson Club, the local Irish organization, now 
numbers over 200 members, 

The desire to have a joint discussion between 
Senators Harrison and Voorhees is not likely 
to be gratified. The Democracy is very 
averse, and is trumping up all sorts of excuses, 
The last joint debate of the nature of conse- 
quence was in 1864, between Gov. Morton 
and McDonald, who were candidates for Gov- 
ernor, In that McDonald was fairly driven 
from the field. In 1868 Baker and Hendricks 
held a joint discussion, but it did not attract 
anything like the attention of the previous 
one. It would bea good thing for the Repub- 
lican Party could one be arranged between the 
two Senators. Mr, Pierce and Mr. Lamb, 
candidates for Congress in the Terre Haute 
district, have agreed upon a joint caucus, 

There is no reasonable danger of Mr. 
Pierce’s defeat in the-election, ‘The contest in 
the Second. District hetween Cobb and Hostet- 
ler is the most vigorous in the State. There is 
a verv large foreign-born vote in the district, 
and this is being operated on by reproduc- 
ing Mr. Cobb’s Know-nothmg record. His 
oath, in the following words, is plastered all 
over the district at every cross-road and school- 
house: 

“TI, Thomas R. Cobb,-do, in the presence of the 
American flag, the Bible, and on bended knees, 
most solemnly swear that I will never vote for or 
support for any office in the gift of the people of 
America, either aman of foreign birth or a Catho- 
lic in religion.” 

In the Southern part of the State and in 
other quarters as well the defection of the anti- 

rohibition Republican vote is only going so 

ar as the Legislative candidates. This is 
causing great dissatisfaction among the local 
Democracy, who want the support of these 
men for the local offices of profit. ‘ihe Evans- 


| 


| 
| 


and they seem to grow more confident hourly. 
The great interest in the canvass here is ac- 
counted for by the fact that three of the lead- 


—live in one ward of this city, and have been 
active in politics for many years. Fusionists 
to-day started the story-that sporting men 
from abroad had brought money here to bet 
on Plaisted, but neither the men nor the money 
can be found. 


THE CONGRESS1ONAL CAMPAIGN. 
CHOICE CLEVELAND DEMOCRATS—NOMI- 
NATIONS MADE ELSEWHERE. 


SVELAND, Obio, Sept. 


OF 


9.—The Demo- 

J (Cleve- 
District was held at the City Armory this 
morning. Three in—M. A. 
Foran, an Irishman and a lawyer; W. W. 
Armstrong, editor of the Plain Dealer, and L. 


land 


candidates went 


A. Russell, a lawyer representing the Germans 
and Catholics. Armstrong had made no ag- 


; . : | gressive fight, and, to beat Russell, withdrew 
passed upon and notice left that it was done i ns : Roig ee 


hefore a ballot in a neat speech, declaring that 
he was no disorganizer. The first ballot re- 
sulted in the nomination of Foran, the vote 
standing—Foran, 73: Russell, In accept- 
ing the nomination Foran said that the only 
issue the Republicans could make was to 
form acrusade against the social habits of a 
large class of people. He believed that the 
liquor question should be.regulated by the peo- 
ple and a license Jaw be established. He said 
further that the labor question must be ac- 
tively considered by the people of the country. 
He heid that there had not been a just distribu- 
tion of the results of labor. ‘* My first lessons 
in political economy were taken from Horace 
Greeley,’ said Mr, Foran, ‘‘and I am in favor 
of protection to American industries, not 
protection to the monopolists alone, but 
the whole people.” He added that he 
was opposed to theuse of money in elections, 
and that his canvass would be without the use 
of money. He said that he believed that mo- 
nopolies were crushing out the life of the coun- 
try. He believed, also, in letting the financial 
guestion rest as it is. ‘his nomination was 
made for a two-fold purpose. The Irishmen of 
the city have been deeply incensed because 
Gleason, their candidate for Sheriff, was de- 
teated in the County Convention. Foran is an 
Irishman and a Catholic, and it is thought that 
his selection will prevent the exodus that would 
otherwise have occurred. He has also always 
been a champion of the working men. He was 
at one time at the head of the National 
Coopers’ Union, having beena practical cooper. 
While in that position he studied law, and was 
sent as a member of the last Ohio Constitution- 
al Convention. He is less than 40 years of age, 
of unusual ability, and of straight personal 
habits. 

READING, Penn., Sept. 9.—At the Eighth Dis- 


56. 


trict Republican Convention here to-day Isaac 


McHose was nominated for Congress. The 
resolutions adopted declare in favor of reform 
in the civil-service, the protection of the labor 
and industries of the country, and indorse the 
Harrisburg ticket. 

FREEPORT, Iil., Sept. 9.—R. R. Hitt, who 
was recently nominated for the long term in 
Congress, has been nominated also to fill the 
unexpired term of Representative Hawk, de- 
ceased, 

Quincy, IlL., Sept. 9.—Thomas L. Anderson, 
the Greenback nominee for Congress in. the 
First Missouri District, has declined the nom- 
ination. If the Republicans make no nomina- 
tion it-is said ex-Congressman Glover will run 
as an Independent Democrat against Mr. 
Hatch, the regular nominee. 

GALVESTON, Texas, Sept. 9.—A dispatch 
from Laredo, Texas, to the News says that 
George P. Finlay has been nominated for Con- 
gress by the Democratic Convention of the 
Seventh District. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 9.—The Democratic 
Congressional Convention for the Tenth Dis- 
trict has nominated J. 8. Hurt for Congress, 

Rep Bank, N. J., Sept. 9.—The Democratic 
Congressional primary, held_here to-night, 
was very slimly attended. Hight delegates 
were elected without opposition. There were 
no instructions given them, but they:are all in 
favor of Miles Ross. The Republican primary 
was also quiet and no instructions were given 
to the delegates, but they are in favor of any- 
body to beat Miles Ross and the River and 
Harbor steal. 

ALLENTOWN, Penn., Sept. 9.—Ex-Congress- 
mau James S. Biery was nominated for Con- 
gress by the Republicans.of Lehigh County at 
their conveution at Macungie this afternoon. 

Nrw--Haven, Conn., Sept. 9.—The Register 
(Democratic) will to-morrow morning advo- 
cate the nomination of ex-Judge Luzen B. 
Morris, of this city, for Congressman from 
this district, to succeed Judge James 
Phelps, of Essex, who is \now serving his 
fourth term. Mr. Morris has rep- 
resented New-Haven in both branches 
off the Legislature, and is a lawyerin excellent 
standing. Friends of Charles Mitchel say 
that he 1s certain of the Democratic nomina- 
tion, some of them nome that he has already 
secured a large aaa jor sy of the delegates to the 
convention. Mr. Morris’s name has not been 
mentioned in connection-with the nomination 
before, andits use is probably without his 
knowledge. 

Mempuis, ‘enn., Sept. 9.—The Democrats 
of the Ninth District at Milan, Tenn., to-day 
nominated tice A. Pearce for Congress. 

PuHILAbi: PHIA, Sept. 9—Mr. Nixon, of 
Cape May County, N. J.. to-day withdrew as 


| storm, The-Captain and engineer were lost. 
' 


th First Congressi nat Ne 

the } } 

This step was-due'to the (tact-that ma-' 
jority of the del ‘so far toth 
convention are Ro m-men, Mr. Nixon. hav- 
ing been beaten in his-own county. It‘is-ex- 
pected, however, that-a:certain-element-of the 
party will continue implacable:and..demand a 
compromise candidate, 


A DEMOCRATIC. DEAD-LOCK, 
Mitwavxker, Wis., Sept. 9.—The situa- 
tion in the Democratic ' Convention: at’ West 
Bend is unchanged. A number’of politicians, 
who arrived-during the day,.actively-engaged 


in lobb . but the di -of both factions 
aa Re and the 


oting continued, 
without changing the result, until was 
reached, at 9 P. iM. when the convention: ad- 
ourned until Monday forenoon. Charges of 


ribery continue to-be made. 


JUDGE POLAND’S MAJORITY. 
Sr. Jounspury, Vt., Sept. 9.—Returns 
from all but two small towns in the Second 


Congressional District received by Judge 
Poland give him 1,367 majority. 


THE UTAH COMMISSION’S WORK. 


PREPARATIONS MADE FOR THE: ELECTION— 
EMBARRASSMENTS ENCOUNTERED. 
Wasuineton, Sept.. 9.—The following re- 


port from the Utah Commission has been received 
at:the Interior Department: 


Satt Lake Crry, Utah,.Aug..31,.1882. 
The Hon, H. M. Telier, Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C.;: 

Dear Str: The commission appointed by the 
President, under the ninth sectioh of “an act to 
amend section 5,852 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States in reference to bigamy, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 22, 1882, re- 
spectfully report: 

That all the members of the commission met-by: 
request of the Chairman at the city of Chicago on 
the 17th of July, 1882, and remained in session 
several days. James R. Pettigrew, of Arkansas, 
a member of the commission, was appoint-* 
ed temporary Secretary. After consultation 
‘and. an examination and consideration of the laws’ 
‘of the United States and of the Territory of Utah: 
pertaining toour duties, it was determined that: 
nothing could be done in regard to the registration 
of voters and the conduct of any election in Utah 
until the necessary pe Speen 4 bills then pend- 
ing in Congress should be passed. Accordingly the- 
eommission- adjourned to meet at Omaha, Neb., on 
the 15th day of August, where the Commissioners 

-met, ana on the following day commenced their 

journey to-this city, arriving here on the evening 
of the 18th inst. On the day following a-session. 
‘was held for the transaction of business, Arthur’ 
L. Thomas, Secretary of the Territory and ex-of- 
ficio Secretary of the commission, being present, 
_and one or more sessions have been held each day 
since. A strong disposition with some of the non-; 
Mormon citizens against preparing for the election 
of a Delegate in Congress manifested itself before 
the work of preparation.therefor was commenced. 
But upon investigation as to the condition of af- 
fairs, and an examination as tothe state of the 
law and the duty of the commission thereunder, ‘the 
following preamble and resolution were adopted: 

Whereas, It is provided by the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (section 1,862) that every Territory 
shail have the right to send a delegate to the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and as it is fur- 
ther provided (section 25) that such election shall be 
held in all the Territories of the United States on the 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 1882, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That in_order to pre Tor such election 
in the Territory of Utah on the day so established, the 
commission will proceed forthwith to appoint regis- 
tration officers to revise the registration ‘ists now on 
file in the office of the Clerks of each of the several 
counties in the manner required by law. 


In pursuance of this resolution the commission 
proceeded with great care and deliberation to pre- 
pare “rules and regulations” forthe guidance of 
the registration and election of officers to be ap- 
pointed. This was a difficult and delicate task, be- 
cause of the necessity of framing the rules and 
regulations governing the registration of yoters 
and the conduct of the election to conform to the 
principles and requirements of the act of Congress 
as well as the laws of the Territory. Weinclose a 
printed copy of the same, together with the forms 
of affidavits, &c., provided by the commission. The 
matter of the appointment of registration officers 
for the several counties in the Territory was 
then taken up, and one for each county 
has been duly appointed and commissioned. 
In addition to these, a deputy or assistant 
in each voting precinct in the Territory will be im- 
mediately appointed. Our selections have and 
must necessarily be influenced in a considerable de- 
gree by suggestions and recommendations of lead- 
ing citizens here. The embarrassments in this di- 
rection have been great, but the commission have 
endeavored to secure the very best available men, 
rejecting, of course, all persons who are ineligible 
under the law. 

From present indications it appears that that 
class of persons who are deprived of the right of* 
suffrage by the act of Congress will not attempt to 
register or vote. These will number, male and fe- 
male, probably 10,000 voters. Many of the non- 
Mormons have hitherto refrained from yoting, but 
it is believed thatat the November election they 
will cast a much larger yote than at any time 
heretofore. However, the business of the commis- 
sion, as understood by the members thereof, re- 
lates not to the questions of parties nor candidates, 
but to securing, so far as possible, a fair registra- 
tion and an impartially conducted election under 
the law. As before suggested, the commission. 
have encountered many embarrassments and com- 
plications. The opposition made at the outset by 
some non-Mormons of respectability and influence 
against holding the regular election for Delegate 
in Congress, as required by law, in November next, 
was au unpleasant feature of the situation. Fut 
there does not appear to be under the law any dis- 
cretion whatever for the commission. The 
law demanded an election. The people of 
the Territory were _ cleerly entitled to 
representation in Congress, if the same 
could be secured through a due observance of the 
restrictions impozed in relation to bigamy and 
polygamy. We did not see how we could excuse 
the omission, if being present and prepared to 
proceed with the work assigned us, we should not 
even attempt.to perform this manifest duty, and 
so it was decided to proceed.. It was not deemed 
advisable, even if the power-was in the commis- 
sion, concerning which there is some doubt, to 
commence d¢ novo a registration of the voters-of 
the Territory, but after very careful consideration 
it was decided to order a revision of the existing 
registration lists in September, as required by the 
Territorial law applying to the same, the govern- 
ing principles of the Edmunasact. We think the 
regularity of this proceeding cannot be ques- 
tioned. Its effectiveness will be equal to 
an entirely new registration, and we believe 
the results of the election will so demonstrate.’ 
In the preparation of the rules and regula- 
tions to govern the registration and the conduct 
of the election, as before stated, the. labor of as- 
similating acts of Congress and the local election, 
law was tedious and perplexing. involving much, 
greater responsibility than was agreeable to the 
commission to assume, but to accomplish the re- 
suits required by the provisious of section 8 of the 
Edmunds act it became necessary to use all the 
powers conferred. A later embarrassment came 
in the form of a demand onthe part of certain 
non-Mormon citizens of high character that the 
commission should assume jurisdiction and de- 
cide the local statute authorizing women to. 
vote to be fliegal and void. We concluded 
that it was not competent for the commis- 
sion to repeal or modify that statute in the 
manner suggested; that the principle of female 
suffrage is inno respect in conflict with the pur- 
pose of the Edmunds law, and therefore that the 
commission had nothing whatever to do-with the 
subject. Moreover, we found on investigation, 
that the statute had been in force for 12 years 
without being adjudicated in the courts of the 
Territory or disturbed by Congress. In conclu- 
sion, permit us to say that we believe'the result 
to be reached through the careful registration 
already insured, and the impartial election which 
can hardly fail to follow will be satisfactory to the 
Government and thecountry. In closing this re- 
port it is duetothe Territorial Secretary, who is 
ex-officio Secretary of the commission, Mr. Arthur, 
L. Thomas, to say that the commission has received 
from him valuable assistance in its work, particu- 
larly in the matter of the selection of registration 
and other officers. Very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servants, 

ALEXANDER RAMSEY. A. S$. PADDOCK. 
G. L. GODFREY. A. B. CARLTON. 
J. R. PETTIGREW. 


Zee incees satiate 
DISASTERS TO VESSELS. 

Kry West, Fla., Sept. 9.—The;American : 
schooner William L. Farwell, from Cedar Keys to 
New-York, laden with lumber,-which ran ashore at’ 
Tortugas during a cyclone,:has been assisted by: 


wreckers and is now coming here. It is reported:j* 


that she has bilged. The mate and three:men left 
in a boat to go ashore and have .not.been heard of 
since. It is supposedthat:they have ‘been:lost. 
Another American schooner, name unknown,: 
struck near here and will be atotalloss. The mas- 


ter and crew stripped her themselves and will-send 
the materials here. She was bound from Cedar* 
Keys to Boston. 

OweEN Sounn, Ontario, Sept. inane ‘ 
comes from the Peninsula that the tug Mary 
Anna was wrecked while endeavoring to make 
‘Tobermoray Harbor for shelter during last ey 
C) 
Mary Anna. was owned by: Joseph Kidd, of Dublia, 
Ontario, and had been engaged in rafting on the: 
Peninsula this season. 

San Franoisco, Sept. 9.—The steamers. 
Fleuro Castile and Maskwa, tea laden, from Han- 
kow to London and Odessa, respectively, were lost 


near Cape Guardafui. The crews are supposed to 
have been saved. 


met 
A VERY SHORT COURTSHIP. 
NewsurG, N. Y., Sept. 9.—William T.. 
Snyder, of Plattskill, N. Y., 61 years old; and Mary 


steamer. 
bound up the river. Snyder proposed on the boat, 
was accepted, the two came ashore at thiscity, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


then went to Poughkeensie. whither the 


T. Hunter, of New-York,.28 years old, who! accl-: 
dentally met on the Day Line steamer-C. Vibbard,. 
on the Hudson, the other day; were’ married: at- 
Newburg immediately after the arrival of the, 
Both were widowed, and both: were 


and were united by a Justice of the Peace, and 
Dew-made . 


met Mr. Snyder. The 
Plattskill, where thetwo 


EX-GOV. SPRAGUE IN POSSESSION. 


PROVIDENCE, , Sept. . 9. —Trustee: Chafee: has 
got‘ a-set-back’at last through’ the cunning oi 
Gen. Butter, who ‘set a fine ‘trap. for him 
and ‘his ;attorneys,,and put in. Mr. Frank D. 
Moulton‘as‘ the bait. The. Trustee nfdblea and 
then {swallowed bait, and hook... Gen. Butler has 
all along been. ‘desirous of testing the 
validity of * the trust‘ deed, but he was precluded 
from.doing so because-of the Statute of Limitation, 
which-debarred the; creditors from entering a suit 
to testthe matter. He-put up the Canonchet job, 
and to-day Judge Stines, in the matter of the cita- 


tion asked for by Mr. Chafee to make Gov. 
Es) 6 come into court and show his hand, ren- 
de: the following decision, by which the prayer 
to oust Sprague is denied, and Gen. Butler gets his 
trial by jury in the county where Gov. Sprague is 
so popular: 


Ordinarily, when-a lien is decreed in favor of a com. 
plainant, the respondent is enjoined from disposing 
of the property to which it attaches. In this case, ag 
it was not practicable to hold the property, the Trus- 
tee was directed to sell it and to deposit the proceeds 
as security for the lien, and to this extent sales made 
by him are under the order of the court. Ashe 
had full authority under the trust mortgage to sell at 
public or private sale, the time, mode, and terms of 
sale were left to his discretion, and to that extent 
sales made by him are under the powers given in the 
conveyances. The order of the court was simply for 
the purpose of securing the lien which had been de- 
cr at being the only matter before the court, and 
it did not assume to go further. As such sales, 
therefore, are under the authority of the trust mort- 
gage, with the concurrent direction of the court, no 
person will be permitted to interfere with the execu- 
tion of the order in a manner purely obstruc- 
tive and without the claim and color of 
right. The order of the sale, however, was 
not intended or considered as a_ conclusive 
one on all the parties in regard to rights of possession 
and title, as, for instance, a decree of foreclosure 
would be upon a mortgagor, because no such ques- 
tions arose in the case. It is true, generally, that par- 
tles to a suit are bound by the decree made in 
it, and that where there is an order of 
sale, parties claimin title inconsistent with 
such sale should show the fact before the order is en- 
tered. Still, it cannot be held that all rights of pos 
session or title are necessarily concluded thereby, 
when such rights are not Involved in the subjeet of 
the sult and have not been passed upon by the court. 
In this case, therefore, notwithstanding the order of 
sale, if there is an adverse claim of title 
involving a question of fact on which 
parties have the right to a trial by 

ury, the court’will not infringe that right if the 

ustee, or ally one claiming under him, is not en- 
titled to possession simply because a sale has been 
ordered of an entire estate, one plece of which, 
although not before suggested, turns out to be in dis- 
pute. When the order was made the court supposed 
there was no question that the Trustee was entitled te 
sell all the property described in the bill, because noth- 
Ing was shown to thecontrary. But had the Trustee or 
any one else informed the court that he was kept out 
of possession of any rtion of the estate 
by an adverse claim of title, without doubt 
that portion would have been excepted from 
an order of sale until that matter had 
been poe determined. By the statement 
‘now filed by William Sprague, it is claimed that the 
‘A. & W. Sprague Manufacturing Company never au; 
thorized the execution of any deed to Chafee, and 
that said Sprague had possession of Canonchet by 
SS of said Remy in whom the title stands. 
his raises the question o fact whether it has been 
subsequently ratified. Counsel assert that it has been 
ratified, but this fact is not before me, and 
even ifit were, it is a matter to be passed upon by & 
jury if demanded. If this had been a suit that in any 
way brought in question the title of this estate, or the 
rights of several parties in it which had been heard 
and settled by the court, resulting in an order of sate, 
then, upon refusal to comply, an application like 
this would have been a proper one, which would 
have been granted immediately. The counsel of thé 
Trustee argue as if this were such a case, but it ig 
simply a suit for an accounting between Chafee to 
to the Quidheck Company, the order of sale being 
only incidental. It is also urged by them that 
it is useless to allow a jury trial of these 
questions, because ‘the result is so apparent. That 
may be so, and certainly, if the points claimed by 
them areestablished by proof, there would seem to 
be little “question as tothe title. butasthese points 
are not involved in the suit, and are not before the 
court, unless by implication, I do not con- 
sider that I have the right in this sum- 
mary and collateral proceeding to determine 

uestions which parties are entitled to submitto a 
ury. Imust further add that the order, of course, 
only contemplates the sale of Chafee’s right, title, and 
interest in the property, and if he has no right or title 
in a particular parcel, he should not be put into pos- 
nee of it simply because there was anorder of 
sale. 


WESTERN CRICKETERS WIN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 9.—The cricket game 
between the Western eleven and the Merion Club, 
which began yesterday at Ardmore, was conclud- 
ed to-day, and, although the Western men obtained 
another victory, they were obliged to send 
in all their batters for the second 
time. The finish was the most exciting 
of any game in this vicinity for many 
years. The weather was pleasant, but the attend- 
ance was againsmaiil. In the first inning yester- 
day, the Western men scored 129 runs and the 
Merions 43, and when the stumps were drawn the 
home club, in their second inning, had secured 56, 


with the loss of three wickets, Thayer then hav- 
ing 32, not out. Thayer continued his inning 
to-day and treated the spectators to a brilliant ex- 
hibition of scientific batting, running up a score of 
107 runs and carrying his bat out to the end of the 
inning, not having once given a chance to the field- 
ers foranout. His score included one 5, two 4s, 
eleven 3s, and seventeen 2s. His companions were 
put out for small scores, although Etting 
and Waln batted in (fine form. After 
-lunch the Western men went in for their 
second inning with 80runs to maketo win. Shaw 
and Hood were bowled for 14, but Stratford and 
Ogden made a gallant stand, the former playing @ 
careful, steady game, while Ogden batted freely 
and scored rapidly. Stratford was finally clean 
bowled by Law, but as52 runs had been scored and 
Ogden was apparently well set, the home club 
had little hope of securing many wickets. Wild 
took Stratford’s plaee, but got out leg-before- 
wicket without scoring, and Ogden soon after 
popped up a high ball off Thayer, which was taken 
by Ashbridge at point. Law then sent a terrific bail 
through Dale’s off-stump, and when Thayer caught 
Turton ona short hit off his own bowling there 
were loud cheers from the Standard Club-house 
7 wickets being down for 70 runs. “cholefield 
was then caught for nothing on a drive to long-leg 
by Philler, and as Smith had left for New-York 
early in the day the visitors were obliged to make 
.the necessary 10 runs without losing a wicket. 
The home club was fielding splendidly, and the 
-excitement ran high in the expectation that another 
-wicket would be taken. Two byes were run. 
*Phillips made a short cut ror one, and MacLachlan, 
who played a careful game, made cuts for twa 
2s and a single. Lowrey was then put on tc 
bow! for the purpose of tempting the batter to raise 
-one-of his slow twisters into the air, but his first 
ball was cut to saquare-leg by McLachlan for 3, 
and the game was won for the Western team. »Folr 
lowing is the score: 


MERION—SECOND INNING. 


| Haines, b. Dale....... e 

Philler, c. and b. Dale.. 

Thayer, not cut 

Law, run out 

Braithwaite, c. McLachlan, b. Dale.. 
Ashbridge, hit wicket, b. Shaw 
VE Si MNUES acunccossecdhedecnesys ececesedsenemnneudl 
Rutier, c. McLachlan, b. Shaw 
Etting, b, Dale 

Waln, b. Dale..,..... 

Lowrey, b. Ogdén 

Byes, 9; leg-byes, 2 


DIRS SOI. oadnctacaccasteuceurdesnes ban 
FOG. ccccasees 


meee ew ee et eters ceweteaere 


RUNS AT THE FALL OF EACH WICKET. 


First inning....1 2 10 10 35 36 39 39 39 
Second inning..0 25 56 60 75 78 92 119 164 


WESTERN ELEVEN-—SECOND INNING, 


,» b. Law.. 
Ogden, c. Ais ¥ 
‘Wiid, L b. w. B. Thayer 
Dale, b. Law 
Turton, c. and b. Thayer.. 
McLachlan, not out 
Scholefield, c. Philler, b. Thayer 
Phillips, not out 
Byes, 5; leg-byes, 2; no balls, 1.. 


RUNS‘ AT THE /PALL, OF BACH WICKET, 


‘First inning....15 16 56 68.76 '104 116.121, 126,129 
»Second inning.15 15 62 52 68 70 70 7 . « 
BOWLING: ANALYSIS. 

Merion—Second Inning. 

Balls. sO —— beri 


POs sscgccctcunscancde 

Stratford............. 44 82 
64 
32 


SERONT cccccnrcccceccnque te 
OBAON oe. e es eereens 2 67 

Western—Second. Inning. 

25 

27 


1 
4 
z 


11 
1 


6 5 
62 16 7 
The Western eleven: will leave here'dn Monday 
, morning for Trenton, where they play. a-two day 
‘match on Monday and Tuesday. 


——— 


FOREIGN: BUSINESS MATTERS. 
Lonpon, Sept. * 9:—The!EKeonomist of this 
yweek says: “The rate of, discount for bank bills, 
60 days to. 3‘ months, is “35g to, 374 per cent.,. and 
for trade’ bills, 60-days to*8, months, 376 to 4 per 
scent. Panama Canal bonds’ probably will not ob- 
‘tain. much support here. Many American raliways 
show a good rise and have been in good request, 
aah ct tio Coens al Gal 
.common 2, Ohio an ippit, - 
{fornia preferred 144, Union, Pacific 2,.Wabash 
‘ordinary 1.”’ 


A correspondent writes: to’ the Manchester 
Guardian that something like’a crisis in the cotton 
‘trade at Oldham is beginning to befelt. The week’s 
stoppage for the recent holidays should: have been 
the rule, not the exception. Short time ‘will soon 
* be almost yay oy gpataeaeats is an unexpect- 
ed chan or the A 
The representatives of ‘the principal: ee gerne 
and firms engaged in the manufacture of steel 
‘ pails'‘met yesterday, their object being the forma: 
tion-of an association to prevent undue competi 
tion:and the lowering of prices, 


: FALL: OF A, METEOR. 

LEBANON, Penn.,.Sept.-9.—During -a , heavy 
thunder-storm last. night, a meteor’ weighing one 
pound and eleven.ounces: ‘fell in the centre of the 

rincipal street, ‘like a ballof fire-as it 
‘Htruck thageouna” OT is hove in the:posseasion of 





ANGLO-FRENCH CONCERNS 


—_——————— 


THE WAR IN EGYPT AND TEE TUN- 
NEL BENEATH THE CHANNEL. 
WOLSELEY’S ADVANCE AND THE NEWS OF IT 

HEARD IN LONDON—FRENOH FEELING 
TOWARD ENGLAND — DE LESSEPS’S 
CHANGED CIRCUMSTANCES — DETER- 
{MINED OPPOSITION TO THE TUNNEL. 
“Lonpon, Aug. 29.—Newspaper managers 
are just now more “active than are events. 
They are trying to make ‘‘a great war” out 
of the Egyptian campaign. Every trifling 
operation is exaggerated into a sensational ad- 
venture, every skirmish into a battle. It is 
the evening papers, like their prototypes on 
the other side of the Atlantic, which are the 
chief sinners in this direction. Having less 
facilities for knowing what is going on than 
their morning contemporaries they try to 
make up their shortcomings by clever antici- 
pations of probabilities, A few days ago we 
had a flaming telegram of a general engage- 
ment between British and Egyptian forces, 
with the capture of 2,000 prisoners. If 
this dispatch went back again, as no 
doubt it did, to Arabi Pasha, the Egyptian 
General must have thought that the enemy 1s 
emulating his own system of inventing vic- 
tories. There is one thing to be said about 
these canards—they live a yery brief time. 
The truth comes out quickly, even in the ab- 
sence of public interrogations in the House of 
Commons. , The Intelligence Department of 
the Government is especially accessible in re- 
gard to incidents that have passed; it is equal- 
ly reticent as to the possibilities of those which 
are to come. The British Commander-in-Chief 
at the front has insisted upon a careful super- 
vision of the dispatches sent home by news- 
paper correspondents, not in regard to move- 
ments that have been completed, but in refer- 
ence to those in contemplation. Thereare but 
few foreign correspondents in the field, but 
they complain, it is understood, very bitterly 
of the British censorship. Itis quite evident, 
however, that in these days of rapid teleg- 
raphy Sir Garnet Wolseley, is” somewhat 
justified in checking the enterprise of journal- 
istic free lances. How far it may be right to 
mislead them isa question which the moralists 
are beginning to discuss, for it is quite clear, 
whether his hand 1s directly traceable in the 
transaction or not, that some of them were 
intentionaily deceived as to the advance upon 
the Suez Canal, They were so liberally plied 
with details as to ‘‘the forthcoming attack 
on Aboukir” that they should have at once 
seen through the ruse. In London, with the 
map of Egypt before us and the Intelligence 
Department at hand, we are more likely to take 
a sober and correct view even of the military 
situation than some of our colleagues on the 
spot. ‘The elaborate account of the intended op- 
erations against Aboukir deceived no- 
body in this metropolis, nor does _ it 
appear to have mislead the military 
critics in Berlin. It must be eminently satis- 
factory to the English military authorities to 
have Sir Garnet Wolseley’s strategic opera- 
tions indorsed with the compliments of Ger- 
man experts. She Continental press gener- 
ally, or such of it as is not influenced by 
fanatical opposition to England, is full of sur- 
prise and praise at the skill of the military ad- 
vance. The Continent is always more or less 
ready to acknowledge the excellence of the 
British Navy, but is equally tardy in its rec- 
ognition of military capacity on the part of 
the Engitish, although, with the exception of 
the Germans, history records some notable 
triumphs of British arms over European 
powers. 

The successes of Sir Garnet Wolseley so far 
are quite remarkable, and he has told the 
story of them with clearness and moderation, 
only once pausing in his narrative to indulge 
in what America would call a little spread- 
eagleism. Advancing toward the fresh water 
canal with 1,000 intantry and marines and 
30 mounted infantry, aiter capturing the 
dam he had gone out to take, Sir Garnet 
found the enemy were being largely reinforced 
from Tel-el-Kebir in hisrear. He could see 
the railway trains continually arriving with 
troops, which eventually did not number less 
than 10,000. **I did not,” “Says Sir Garnet in 
his dispatch, ‘‘ think it would be in consonance 
with the traditions of the Queen’s Army that 
we sbould retire before any number of Egyp- 
tian troops; so I decided upon holding my 
ground until the evening, when I knew rein- 
forcements I had sent tor would reach us.” 
Of course, this did not escape the little 
waspish, disloyal evenmg journal called 
the Hecho, which charges Sir Garnet with in- 
dulging in ‘‘pompous nonsense,” and tells 
him that if the Egyptians had been properly 
led the English General must have retreated if 
he had not been content to be surrounded and 
cut to pieces. ‘‘If,’’ says the écho, ‘‘ he is de- 
termined never to retire, he would do well 
not to advance several miles into the enemy’s 
country with a handful of men and a couple of 
guns.’’ This criticism ignores the fact that 
Sir Garnet had a strong base of operations, 
and knew that reinforcements were witbin 
comparatively easy distance; and when one 
looks back to the grandiloquent dispatches of 
Napvleon during his Egyptian campaign, Sir 
Garnet’s one trifling touch of self-conscious- 
ness, in comparison, appears singularly harm- 
less, ‘he British commander held his position 
all day long, with 10,000 Egyptian troops, 
(supported by 12 guns,) in his front and on his 
right flank. The precision of their artillery 
fire was good, and had they not 
fired common shell nearly all day, with 
occasional shrapnel, of which their fuses were 
badly cut, they would have done serious dam- 
ege to the English forces. The Egyptians had 
their cavalry regiments in line, and the Eng- 
lish horses, having been so recently on board 
ship, were notin a condition to do much gal- 
loping. The horse artillery were overmatched 
aliday long, but the casualties in dead and 
killed and wounded were very smal]. At night 
the reinforcements came up, and Sir Garnet 
closed his dispatch with the statement that on 
the next day he should attack the enemy’s 
position at Haluka. On the next morning, in 
due course, he pushed on again. The enemy 
had_so strongly intrenched their position 
at Mahuta that he hoped they would 
stand their ground; but during’ the 
night they had withdrawn their guns and 
moved out. The General’s intention was to 
pivot on his left at the dam they took on the 
previous day between the villages of El-Mag- 
far and Mahuta, and swing round his right to 
take the enemy’s position in flank and drive 
him into the fresh water canal, sending the 
cavalry completely round bis position to occu- 
py the railway in his rear, and, if possible, to 
capture an engine and some rolling stock. 
This operation was completely successful. The 
enemy made a stand at a large camp at Mah- 
sumeh railway station, but was routed by Gen. 
Lowe with considerable loss, the English cap- 
turing and burning the enemy’s tents, taking 
5 Krupp guns and 7 railway carriages 
laden with provisions and a_ large 
quantity of ammunition and Reming- 
ton rifles. Although Sir. Garnet had 
not intended advancing his position beyond 
Mahuta for some days, his success was so 
great that on the night of the 25th (the second 
day of his advance) he resolved that on the 
next morning he would occupy Kassasin 
Boch, on the tresh water canal, two and a 
balf miles west of the railway station just men- 
tioned, whereby he hoped to secure a safe pas- 
page for troops across the desert lying between 
Ismailia and the cultivated land of the Delta. 
He had special hopes that he might carry this 
movement through satisfactorily. In conse- 
quence ot the blow struck at the enemy in 
completing his strategic operation of attacking 
the enemy in flank, the enemy, to quote his 
own words, ‘“‘ appeared so demoralized and so 
averse to await the attack of our infantry 
that it is possible they will not make the deter- 


mined stand 1 had anticipated before we reach 


Zagazig.”’ 

Some of the political critics of royalty and 
aristocracy who did not take kindly to the ap- 
pointment of the Duke of Connaught in the 
Guards professed some weeks ago to think that 
his Grace would rather hamper than assist the 
military operations. A clever little caustic 
Sunday paper, the Referee, in its political ar- 
ticle (contriputed each week by Mr. Sims, the 
nuthor of ** Lights o? London” and “ The Ro- 
many Rye”) eagerly seized upon the fact that 
a body guard had been appointed to attend the 
Duke. This was sufficient for a clever dra- 
matic sketch, in which the Duke was put 
through many humiliating adventures, the 
dénouments of which invariably were that 
when the British Generals should be fighting 
they were taking care of the Prince, The 
squib was clever and harmiess in its way, 
but it indicated the scrt of opinion that would 
be in vogue among the class of persons who 
constitute the ragged army that gathers about 
thestandard of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, the un- 
seated member for Northampton. There is 


nothing more contemptible than the arrant 
toadyism which is lavished upon Princes and 
aristocrats by a certain section of the English 
people, except the injustice which extreme 
Radical critics are guilty of in discounting the 
personal courage and brave of royal 
soldiers, the folly of which should have been 
permanently knocked in the head by the ex- 
ploits of the German Princes during the great 
war with France, Sir Garnet Wolseley men- 
tions in his dispatch that ‘during the day’s 
operations, the Guards’ Brigade, under the 
Duke of Connaught, made a very trying march 
across the desert, and was well handled by his 
Royal Highness.”” Such briefly are the points 
which present themselves in the record of the 
British General’s operations for two days from 
Ismailia, bringing the active opening of the 
campaign up to the end of the 25th inst. 
Yesterday (Monday, the 28th,) a second dis- 
patch was received trom Sir Garnet in which 
he states that having inspected the outposts 
and the country newly occupied he finds 
that the actions of the 24th and 25th 
have had far more important results 
than he was aware of on the previous day. 
‘““The enemy were completely routed,’’ fled 
toward Zagazig, throwing away arms and ac- 
coutrements, Very large amounts of camp 
equipage, military stores,and provisions cap- 
tured, Mahmoud Fehmy Pasha, Arabi’scnief en- 
gineer and military adviser, is now prisoner in 
my hands.” This has already been published 
in THE TIMES’s cable dispatches, but the facts 
are necessary to the completion of this suffi- 
ciently brief sketch of the opening of the cam- 
paign, more especially as the story has been 
considerably muddled by a variety of other 
dispatches, reports, rumors, and telegraphic 
summaries, many of them untrustworthy, 
most of them exaggerations. 

Among the incidents of the situation, politi- 
eal, military, and naval, the following details 
collected from various sources, private and 
public, are not without special value at the 
present moment. Natives of credit and posi- 
tion at Port Said are known to have contrib- 
uted large sums of money and horses for the 
rebelarmy. Among the lower classes of the 
Arab tribes the wildest stories are circulated 
of Egyptian successes in the field. At the 
towns held by Sir Garnet on the Suez Canal a 
good dealof bitter feeling appears to be ex- 
pressed in the native comments, checked, how- 
ever, by fear, though such remarks as ‘‘ What 
do you think of the infidel dogs ordering us 
about?” are frequently heard, ‘‘ spoken under 
the breath.” The correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph declares that so anxious are the 
English authorities at Alexandria to avoid 
undue severity that dozens of the Alexan- 
drian murderers are waiking the streets of 
that city with impunity. Supposing the Brit- 
ish succeed in securing the tirst great advan- 
tage over Arabi, this willnot matter so much, 
for then the crowd of wavering natives will 
come into camp with salaams and smiles ** anda 
thousand bendings of the knee;” but if, on 
the other hand, *‘ Arabi should, by any of the 
blunders with which British campaigns usually 
begin, inflict a temporary defeat, Gussnande 
will flock to his standard and make peace with 
him for their tardiness.”” The release of the 
officers and crew of the Austrian gun-boat 
Nautilus, who imprudently landed near Abou- 
kir, has given great satisfaction at Vienna. 
One of the blue-jackets engaged in moving 
some of the 7-inch guns into position at Ram- 
leh had painted upon the gun that was marked 
“HH. M. 8. Inconstant”’: 

“*Lay me true and load me tight, 
And L'il play the devil with Arabi’s right.” 


There is a discussion going on in some of the 
technical papers about the condition of the 
fresh water in Egypt, and it was thought that 
the troops had not been sufficiently supplied 
with the means of purifying it. {[t is officially 
stated, however, that the Naval Medical De- 
partment furnished every sailor and marine in 
the expedition to Egypt with a charcoal porta- 
ble filter, fitted with caoutchouc tubes, a form 
of filter that was used in the Ashantee expedi- 
tion, and answered its purpose admirably. 
Among other subjects critically discussed in 
the military journals are the recent appoint- 
ments of officers selected to fill the places of 
those who vacated positions on the staff to 
proceed with the army to Egypt. It was 
understood that tne appointments wouid only 
be temporary, but it is now evident that the 
English will not be likely to leave Egypt for 
some time (more particularly the canal) with- 
out the security of some kind of military oc- 
cupation. Some of the staff appointments are 
considerably better thar those which the offi- 
cers have gone to fillin Egypt. For example, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was Adjutant-General at 
home. The Goverament will therefore have 
to cast about to make things pleasant for the 
fighting officers. The Governorship of Gibral- 
tar will be vacant on the Ist of October, and it 
is suggested that this position, both from its 
dignity and emoluments, would console Sir 
Garnet Wolseley for the loss of his 
position in England. The choice seems 
to be between Sir Garnet and Sir John Adve. 
Supposing Sir Garnet is appointed, it is 
thought Sir John Adye will receive some posi- 
tion of authority upon the banks of the Nile, 
The only bit of real fighting which was done 
in the course of the occupation of the Suez 
Canal was by the Seventy-second Highlanders 
and blue-jackets, who drove the enemy out of 
Chalouf. This Highland regiment has a some- 
what orilliant career. It embarked for India 
in 1871, and went through all the most difficult 
part of the second phase of the recent 
Aighan campaign, the most disagreea- 
ble incident of which was being shut 
up in the Sherpur cantonment during 
the Christmas of 1879, until the arrival of 
reinforcements through the Shuter Garden 
Pass. Subsequently to this the Seventy-sec- 
ond Highlanders were with Sir Frederick Rob- 
erts on the famous march to Kandahar, tak- 
ing a brilliant part in the battle which anni- 
hilated the power of Ayoub Khan, the Colonel 
of the regiment being shot through the head 
while leading his men tothe charge, Since 
that time the regiment has been stationed at 
Aden for the usual short tour of service pre- 
paratory to coming home during the relief 
season. Thence they were hurried to Suez, 
and what heroism may have been achieved in 
the capture of that important waterway will 
have to be inscribed upon their standard. 

M. de Lesseps has entirely changed his tac- 
tics toward England, inasmuch as he has 
ceased to protest and is no longer in active 
communication with Arabi Pasha. It was re- 
ported that he had left Port Said the moment 
the troops landed and was on his way to Paris. 
This is notso. Accepting the fait accompli of 
the British occupation, he called upon the Gen- 
eral and expressed great friendship and 
consideration for the British authorities, 
The Duke of Connaught received him 
with princely graciousness, and _  Les- 
seps denied many of the _ statements 
which had been made about his hostility to 
Great Britain. The Paris, of France, is now 
trying to make out that the policy of de Les- 
seps has simply been to deliver the canal into 
the hands of the English in order that there 
might be no permanent obstruction of the 
traffic. French correspondents of this and 
other journals, writing from Egypt, say the 
Arabs are mad witb rage at the turn which 
things have taken. They declare that it was 
only the solemn assurance of M. de Lesseps 
that the English commanders would respect 
the neutrality of the canal that induced Arabi 
to yield to his earnest solicitations not to raise 
intrenchments 6n the isthmus. ‘* Had Arabi 
not been misled,’’ they say, ‘‘the Suez Isth- 
mus might have been defended with the same 
facility as the Isthmus of Kafr-el-Dwar.” The 
French press, with few exceptions, continue to 
make violent attacks upon English action in 
Egypt. One of the notable exceptions is the 
Temps, which describes this tempest of abuse 
as fitting rather to the morrow of Waterloo 
than to the present day, and urges that it is, 
above all things, to the interest of France that 
order should be restored on the banks of the 
Nile and that Egypt should once more 
become a habitable country. It then goes 
on to review the story of the war with 
singular impartiality. It considers that the 
French Government was right in being averse 
to intervention by French troops. France in- 
timated by the vote of the 27th July that she 
had no intention of sending a single soldier to 
Egypt, and it asks if Anglophobists would 
have preferred the aid of Germany to that of 
Britain in clearing up the trouble. If so, ‘‘no 
doubt M. de Bismarck would have felt 
flattered at seeing us claim his kindly sup- 
port and assistance.’?’ The Temps then pro- 
ceeds to show that every power, one after the 
other, having refused to undertake the neces- 
sary work of restoring order, England 
ventured upon it alone and _ unaided; 
and far from sap this to England as a 
crime for which she is entitled to be insulted 
by her French neighbors, the Temps dwells 
upon the many advantages to France which 
will arise out of the English success, advan- 
tages which will be quite as important to one 
as to the other. In spite of the predictions of 
English disasters on the Nile with which they 
began the war, the French journals are not 
more actively discussing the question of what 
England is going to do with Egypt than are 
the English papers themselves. Although, ac- 
cording & conversation which one of 
Reuter’s agents had had with de Les- 
seps, (even since Sir Garnet’s opening of 
the campaign,) the famous Frenchman 
is of opinion that the ‘* war will be long, and 
tnat the English will encounter very deter- 
mined resistance before reaching Cairo, and 
certainly before a, Fay og 30 in occupying the 
whole of Egypt.” M. 


de Lasseps still adheres | 
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tohis opinion with iy = gna National Party, 
and speaks of Arabi Pasha as a noble patriot. 
So far as France is concerned, he feels happy 
to think that he has had a great share in pre- 
venting his country from participating in an 
adventure which he considers would have been 
even more disastrous than that of Mexico. 
We may, however, expect to hear that with 
the canal-maker’s ‘new relationships of amity 
with the English commanders his allegiance to 
Arabi bas by this time become seriously 
strained, for there seems some reason to be- 
lieve in the truth of the report that Arabi, con- 
vinced of the traitorous dealings of de Lesseps 
with the British, has set a price on the famous 
Frenchman’s head. 

In connection with Anglo-French feeling, 
apropos of rival interests in the East, it is not 
out of place to refer to a discussion which has 
just taken place at the meeting of the British 
Association, which is now in full session at 
Southampton. The subject was the proposed 
tunnel under the Channel, the opponents of 
which were treated somewhat contemptuously 
by Sir Frederick Bramwell, who spoke of them 
as ‘* people who should record their names and 
the places where they were born on plates of 
brass so that they might be handed down to 
posterity.’’ Says a journalistic writer in re- 
ply: ‘*One obstacle in the way of tbis consists 
in the fact that plates of brass large enough 
for the purpose could scarcely be obtained, and 
that the task of engraving the names would 
occupy many years.’’ Sir Frederick Bramwell 
is so hot a partisan in favor of the tun- 
nel that he hardly condescended to discuss 
the questien with any patience. He evidently 
considered he had wiped out the opposition 
when he said, in regard to a military defense 
of the work; ‘* Let there be a stopcock a few 
miles from the mouth of the tunnel, worked 
at intervals for the amusement of the curious, 
and let this go on until in the end the oppon- 
ents of the tunnel scheme get ashamed of 
themselves.” Sir Frederick Bramwell no 
doubt thoroughly represents the opinions of 
the promoters of this railway extension under 
the sea to France; and there is a great deal to 
be said in its favor; buf the great majority of 
the English people, and certainly all leading 
naval and military authorities are in favor of 
maintaining in full force the natural ocean 
defense with which nature has provided this 
‘island of thesea.’’ Sir William Armstrong, 
who is no small authority on military 
science and engineering, in replying to Sir 
Frederick Bramwell, said ‘‘the national ques- 
tion isnot one by any means to be pooh- 
poohed in the spirit of that speaker. Any- 
thing,” he argued, ‘‘which interfered with 
England’s natura] defenses ought to be Jooked 
upon with great jealousy. If,” he said, ‘‘an 
enemy ever did succeed in establishing a foot- 
ing upon our land it is quite clear the existence 
of such a tunnel would give them an enormous 
advantage.” Military experts are of opinion, 
however, that a fortress entirely secure from a 
coup de main could be established on the 
Dover side of the tunnel. ‘‘ But,” the Observer 
asks, ‘* who is to pay for keeping it in effec- 
tive repair and supporting the needed garri- 
son?’ Mr, Dicey is of opinion that if it was 
made a term of the Government permission to 
make the tunnel, the company should, as 
a condition precedent, construct and equip 
such a fortress, and purchase and transfer to 
Government such an amount of national scrip 
as would keep it manned and equipped, then 
the works might be allowed to sulenauk “Once, 
however,” says the Observer, ‘let such a 
condition be insisted upon, and the Channel 
tunnel scheme will collapse like a burst bub- 
ble.” Hitherto the Ubserver has been a 
strong opponent of the tunnel, but it 
seems to me that in this confession of the pos- 
sibility of making the tunnel secure the editor 
‘‘ vives away’’ the opponents en masse. If it 
isonlv a question of the expense of maintain- 
ing the fortress at Dover, the advantages 
which would accrue to trade and commerce 
by abolishing the neccessity of the trans-ship- 
ments of freight to the Continent would so 
enormously outweigh financial considerations 
in this respect that the opposition must even- 
tually collapse. At present, the open and bit- 
ter hostility to England expressed in the 
French press and in French society is very 


detrimental to tbe promotion of the scheme. 
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From the Brunswick (Me.) Telegraph, Sept. 1. 
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There may be more “trickery” practiced in 
the enforcement of some law than in enforcing the 
so-called pronibitory law of Maine; if so, we are 
ignorant of the existence of that law. There may 
be more downright lying in presenting the benefits 
to be derived from any given law than from the 
prohibitory statute; ifso, we are at a loss where 
to look forit. We have no faith in prohibition, we 
are free to confess, and have had none since the 
day when the first law was passed, and have op- 
posed the whole scheme, (we speak squarely,) not 
because it was an attempt to break up rum-drink- 
ing, an evil admitted by all intelligent and 
well-meaning persons, but because the very 
conception of the thing involved an absurd- 
ity, viz., the admission of a necessity for the 
use of alcohol in medicine and the arts, and this, 
of course, was followed legitimately by the crea- 
tion of State rum shops to dispose of the article 
which, it was confessed, must be used under cer- 
tuin contingencies. Years ago we predicted, when 
writing upon the ssbject, many of the evils which 
would flow from the enactment of the law, and we 
are not happy that the predictions have been ful- 
filled. It needed no prophet to make these predic- 
tions, the very worst of which had reference to the 
enormous rascality which would grow up under 
the law. How many false oaths have been taken; 
how many good men have retreated to horse stalls 
(corner closets) to take a drink; how many house- 
holds have provided themselves with generous pri- 
vate supplies—households which in olden times 
never thought so keep liquor, except in very small 
quantities for occasional use as a medicine, and 
how “like Satan” lots of chaps will lie and steal 
even to geta drick or to further the spread of the 
fiery stulf which finds ready sale in the market. 

And what monstrous folly is perpetrated by 
every Legislature which seeks to deal with the sale 
of cider in this State. If there was no other 
‘*trumpery up’’ except this cider clause business, 
we should pronounce the prohibitory system the 
very hotbed of deception—the very worst edu- 
cator possible for the rising generation; and hon- 
estly believing this, we would gladly see all good 
men unite upon some plan to lessen the consump- 
tion of liquor—a plan which public sentiment 
would sustain, and thus the officer be backed in his 
attempt to enforce a law. whatever might be 
agreed upon. That public sentimeat does not sus- 
tain the law, even in Maine, is as clearas daylight 
to our mind, for the attempts to enforce it are only 
occasional and spasmedic. We don’t say this is 
true of allthe towns in Maine, for this would be 
to malign many g od people—sober long before 
the law was ever conceived inthe brain of that 
mischtef-maker, Neal Dow—sober from conviction 
of the evils of intemperance, and not from an un- 
godly desire to win notoriety, to rale or rnin, and 
thus disturb the peace of whole communities. 

But the worst feature about the whole affair is 
that not only is the law a dead letter in many oom- 
munities, but punishment does not follow convic- 
tion of illegal sale in lots of cases. We speak by 
book. A gentleman peculiarly situated has had 
oecasion to prosecute many rum-sellers, and he 
told us, not many months ago, that in no single 
case had one of the convicted parties been pun- 
{sbed aceording to the terms of the stat- 
ute. How did they escape? Did they 
live in Republican communities? Did they 
live in Democratic communities? It is not 
our business to attempt to penetrate the secrets of 
the administration of the law; we may draw in- 
ferences, but as we have no evidence at hand, and 
can, of course, expect none, we shall not be so un- 
just as «ven to draw an inference. All we have to 
say of the political aspect of the communities is 
this—-that our informant belonged to the dominant 
political party in his own immediate region. Men 
will drink, let their politics be what they may, and 
under the prohibitory statute they are cotually en- 
couraged to practice deception to keep up the sale 
aud distribution of liquor in some form or other. 
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CONCERNING THE BALD EAGLE. 
From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, Aug. 30. 
Mr. Joseph M. Wade, of this place, publisher 
of the Ornithologist, writes the Bulletin; “ For 
many years a pair of bald eagles have frequented 
Thames River from Poquetannoc Cove to its 
mouth. Inthe early Spring the adult pair only is 
to be seen cruising up and down the river and 
making Poquetannoc Cove their head-quarters, 


Except by an ornithologist these birds would be 
taken for fish-hawks, but by noticing them care- 
fully, especially when there is a black cloud for the 
background and the sun is shining, the pure white 
head and tail will be seen. As the breeding sea- 
son approaches these birds disappear or are not 
so often seen, but toward the Fall or late Summer 
they return with their young, which are easily dis- 
tinguished from the old birds, as they do not get 
the white head and tail until the fifth or sixth year, 
and are also larger than their parents. Our local 
ornithologists have hunted in vain for the nests 
for many years, and their whereabouts are still a 
mystery. A pair are reported as building in a great 
swamp below Westerly, R. {. Jf this is correct, 
that isno doubt the nesting-place of the eagies 
that make the Thames River their hunting ground, 
The young of the bald eagle is known to the coun- 
try people as the great gray eagles.”’ 
re 


A PENNY GONE SURE. 
From the Philadelphia Record, Sept, 4. 
A gentleman with two little boys yesterday 
attended divine worship at Alexander Presbyterian 
Church, Westminster and Green streets. Each of 


the youngsters had a penny to drop in the contri- 
bution basket, and when the time arrived to do 
80 littie fellow No. 2 had no sooner deposited his 
coin thau No. 1 called out, loud enough to be heard 
over the church: “Oh, Willie, your penny’s gone 
now, sure |’ A titterran around the assemblage, 
but the Pastor coulda’t imagine any cause for it, 


SINGING TRIUMPHS ABROAD 
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MISS THURSBY’S WIDE SUCCESS 
AND HER RETURN HOME. 
INCIDENTS OF HER APPEARANCE IN VARIOUS 


PARTS OF EUROPE—STORY OF THE RED 
CROSS NIGHTINGALES—MATHILDE HERZ 
IN SPAIN—THEATRICAL NOTES. 


Paris, Aug. 28.—It is generally admitted 
that no one can be a prophet in his own coun- 
try aud imported articles are usually preferred 
to home products. Possibly, as a rule, this 
proverb muy be sound; but I think that 
when Americans shall have heard Maurice 
Strakosch’s American diva they will agree 
with me that it may have exceptions. You 
know who Emma Thursby is; perhaps you 
may know how, brought up in wealth and 
luxury, she found herself one day, at the age 
of 18, penniless, obliged to seek the means of 
supporting her mother, the widow of one who 
left to his seven orphaned children only the 
memory of a life of labor and the name of an 
honest, honorable gentleman. She had but 
one resource—her voice—and this, cultivated 
merely as an accomplishment by Signor Er- 
zani and Mme. Rudersdorff and Lamperti, 
that great Professor of Milan to whom Sophie 
Cruvelli was indebted for her triumphs, she 
determined to turn to account for the support 
of her family. But her family were opposed 
to an artistic career; its old-fashioned Puri- 
tan prejudices interdicted the stage; yes, 
she might sing; as a very great concession, she 
might even sing ata concert. On the boards 
of a theatre, never! Concerts are rarely re- 
munerative, especially to young beginners, 
and she might have long waited for a début if 
some one had not advised Strakosch to go to a 
certain church and listen to its new soprano. 
Now, Maurice is a cornoisseur in voices, 
Montjoyeux, of the Gaulois, calls him the 
** Christopher Columbus of the golden throats,” 
and when he had heard this voice he made up 
his mind not to leave it in a church choir in 


obscurity. Mr. Strakosch called next day, or 
rather he called on the same afternoon and 
was put off until next day, because no 
business matters ought to be transacted 
on the Sabbath, and he offered an _ en- 
gagement of three years for a European 
tour, and promised to respect her scruples 
about the stage and complete her musical 
education, tban which, as Adelina Patti 
has shown, no one is more competent than 
he to do. Miss Thursby consented, and 
after a few weeks of study with her impre- 
sario, made her first appearance in New-York, 
and was hailed by all who could appreciate 
what might be expected from the perfection 
of nature’s gifts by caretul training and prac- 
tice asa future Jenny Lind. Then she sailed 
for Europe and, from the evening of her début 
in London, began a career of uninterrupted 
success. From the 7imes and Daily News, as 
from the newspapers of Vienna, of Berlin, of 
Hamburg, of Baden and Prague, of Stockholm 
and Copenhagen, came only words of eulogium, 
Thecritic of the ‘‘Thunderer,” who isa very 
just, if not a very tender, judge, could not say 
enough in her favor; he told how her voice, a 
perfect soprano, was only equaled by her 
method; that her execution of Mozart’s music, 
especially of that celebrated and most difficult 
air, ‘*Sperai vicino,’”’ revealed qualities which 
had not been possessed by any artist since 
Aloysia Weber, that early love of the great 
maestro, who was afterward his sister-in-law 
and for whom it was written. ‘Nothing in 
the modern repertory, save the two cavatinas 
of the Queen of the Night in the ‘ Magic 
Klute,’ demands so much cultivation and flex- 
ibility of voice, and Miss Thursby 1s one of 
the rare cantatrices capable of singing those 
pieces without any aiteration of the original 
text.’’ 

‘This was high praise, and yet the Germans, 
who are terribly hypercritical, considered it 
justified when she appeared at the Musik- 
vereinsaal, ‘‘ filled,” as the E.ctrabdlatt and the 
Weiner Signale and the Neuve Freie I resse de- 
clared, ‘‘with audiences such as only had 
come when the names of Antoine Rubinstein 
and Joachim appeared upon the bills, until 
this young stranger came toconvince the most 
skeptical thatexcept in La Patti neither Paris, 
London, Vienna, Milan, nor Madrid had ever 
listened tosuch aconcert singer.’ Then the 
Deutsche Musiker-Zeitung of Berlin took up 
the cry, and the Hamburgischer correspondent 
followed, and that eminent musical authority, 
M. Ferdinand Gumbert, wrote that her ‘trill 
is like a string of pearls, and it is sus- 
tained without an effort.”’ At Baden she 
sang before a ‘* parterre of Princes,” and the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany, the Grand 
Duchess, the Crown Prince, the Princess Vic- 
toria, applauded like simple commoners. And 
so it was everywhere east of the Rhine, whether 
she chose Chopin or Taubert, or Mozart or 
Ambroise Thomas, or that charming little bal- 
lad, where everything depends upon expres- 
sion, ‘*Si vous n’avec rien & me dire,”’ by the 
Baroness Willy de Rothschild, or Jomelli’s 
simple arietta, ‘La Calandrina,’’ written in 
1780, which brought into rehef the lively fea- 
tures of that rich and multiple musical organ- 
ization which attained its apogee in the mad 
scene of ** Hamlet,” 

And the ‘‘ Belle Puritanie’’ traveled from 
the north to the south, from the west to the 
east of the Continent, reaping laurels by the 
way, until the echoes of the applause by which 
she was greeted everywhere reached the ears 
of Parisian dilettanti. The fact is that Miss 
Thursby was very anxious to sing in Paris. 
There is a marvelous fascination about Paris 
for all artists, not that its critics are really 
more competent than those of other cities, or 
that its audiences are as genuinely apprecia- 
tive of true merit as the Germans and the 
Italians, but it has come to be accepted that 
the opinion of Paris in matters of art is a spe- 
cies of seal set to talent and genius, without 
which success may be questioned. Naturally, 
Miss Thursby went to Paris, and, with the ex- 
cess of modesty which is her characteristic, 
went therein four and trembling, and, per- 
haps from want of confidence in her own abil- 
ity, chose a Pasdeloup concert at the Chatelet 
as the scene of her débuts. I1t might 
have been a dangerous experiment for 
one of less ability thus to refuse to 
profit by the fame won in her Continental 
tour to come before a public almost an incog- 
nita, but, perhaps again, she wished to see 
for herself whether that public positively pos- 
sessed its much vaunted taste, or was merely 
directed by the trumpets of puffery. How- 
ever, her triumph was decisive, and on the 
morrow her brow was circled witb a halo of 
celebrity, all the more splendid that on the 
eve she was unknown. Not a single newspaper 
made an uxfavorable criticism, nor attempted 
to damn witb faint praise or with ‘ifs’ and 
‘* buts” its judgments, and from that moment 
she has been the star of every concert, in 
public and in private. Pierre Veron, 
Pasdeloup, Ambroise Thomas, Vaucorbeil, 
Joncitres hailed her as the heiress of 
Malibran and Pasta. The author of ‘t Hamlet” 
offered her the title part of his ‘‘ Francoise de 
Rimini,” and only consented to accept Mile. 
Salla when Miss Thursby had declined it, 
while M. Vaucorbeil sent her an engagement 
with blanks left for its terms, which she was 
to fill up as she pleased, for the National Aca- 
demy. It wasa concession without parallel, 
and all the more remarkable that the manager 
of the Grand Opera is a dreadful baggler about 
salaries. Again she refused, for alas! she has 
a repugnance to the theatrical profession; she 
cannot be tempted to abandon her original 
resolution, and, though this resolution ought 
to be respected, all genuine lovers of music 
and the majority of Miss Thursby’s most 
sincere friends regret it. Success in a 
concert-room is well enough in its way, but it 
is very small potatoes in comparison tc what 
she would meet if she only could be persuaded 
to change her mind. Miss Thursby’s passion 
is for the classical school; no one can execute 
so well Proch’s variations and all those won- 
derful vocal acrobatics which display theagility 
of her voice, but the public by which those 
things are appreciated is comparatively lim- 
ited, and unrivaled as she is in sonatas and 
ariettas, in pizzicott and staccati, and 
such things, she is infinitely grander in 
dramatic music, and as Leonora in the 
*'Trovatore,’’ as Valentine in the ‘‘ Hugue- 
nots,” as Alice in ‘‘Robert le Diable,”’ 
she would soon throw into the shade 
many another diva now upon _ the 
stage. Miss Thursby is intensely dramatic, 
and if she would admit it herself she would de- 
vote all her attention to that particular line. 
Her voice, a soprano sfozato, was always per- 
fect in the upper notes, where she rises easily 
to F, but it has so developed in the medium 
and in the lower register that she can do jus- 
tice to parts hitherto reserved to mezzi soprani 
only ; in short, she can sing in the ‘* Favorite” 
as well as in ‘*Hamlet.” She is equally 
faultless as Fides as she is in ‘*Aida.’”’ Her 
Professor believes dramatic music to ke the 
real vocation of the Nightingale, as the Ger- 
mans named her after the execution of that 
“Bird Sone.” comnosed. it is said. by herself 
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“from nature,” and whereby hangs a tale, a 
bay simple tale, but a pretty one. 

She had given a concert at Prague before an 
aristocratic audience, in which each person 
vied with his neighbor in doing her honor. 
Plaudits and presents were showered on her, 
and people wondered how it was that the noted 
melomaniac and connoisseur, Prince Wittzen- 
stein, should have given no practical token of 
the admiration which heexpressed, Next day 
the Prince called at her hotel accompanied by 
a servant carrying a bird cage. ‘* Made- 
moiselle,” he said, ‘* {am at a loss to express fit- 
ly my rapture at your singing: 1 consider that 
there is not on earth one other voice like 
yours. Let me beg you to accept this pair of 
nightingales as a souvenir; I own nothing 
more precious. Pray teach them how to sing.” 
All of this might have passed for a neatly 
turned compliment if the nightingales had 
been ordinary nightingales, but they were 
a good deal more than ordinary birds, they 
were historical birds, and the red cross 
mark upon their breasts indicated them to be 
the lineal descendants of a couple of warblers 
brought from Palestine by a crusading ancestor 
of the Prince, who, taken prisoner at the siege 
of Jerusalem, had been solaced always during 
his long captivity by their visits to his dungeon 
window. When the knight’s ransom had 
been paid, he asked that his feathered friends 
might be given to him, the Soldan consented, 
and from that time there has always been one 
couple and no more of red-cross nightingales 
in the family of Wittgenstein, from which they 
passed into the possession of Miss Thursby, and 
as one of the birds has died without heirs, the 
race will become extinct; the survivor is as 
lively as acricket, but it disdains any mate of 
less exalted parentage, and thus ends the leg- 
end of the Bohemian nightingale, from whose 
notes our prima donna has learned her ‘‘ Chan- 
son de l’Oiseau.”’ 

She sails for New-York on the day after to- 
morrow, and in the course of another month 
you will be able to judge for yourselves 
whether M. Vaucorbeil had not good reason to 
bewail the failure of his overtures and his ina- 
bility to attach any new artist of talent to his 
establishment. ‘True, he has Miss Lilian Nor- 
ton, alias Mlle. Nordica, who fills fairly well 
the part of Marguerite, especially as she is a 
welcome substitute fer poor old Gabrielle 
Krauss, but Miss Lilian is, at best, only second 
rate and cannot make up for the loss of Miss 
Griswold, who might have accepted a very lu- 
crative engagement at Brussels for the 
coming Winter, but has preferred one 
with Viannesi at the Italian Opera of 
Nice. M. Vaucorbeil had hopes, too, of 
Mathilde Herz, and sent’ somebody to the 
Peninsula to see if she was really as good as 
the Spanish newspapers pretended, after her 
débuts at Corunna. The agent telegraphed 
back: ‘* Merveilleuse !’”? The manager  tele- 
graphed back: ‘*‘Cometo terms!’ The diva 
answered: ‘*Thank you kindly, but, after a 
probationary season at Lisbon and Madrid, I 
have accepted already a regular engagement at 
the Reale !’ all of whichis discouraging to the 
Parisian impresario, whose next venture, 
‘Henry VIII,” can only offer some very un- 
attractive ancient steager to personate Anna 
Boleyn. and so provoke the wonder of the 
materialists how the monarch could have risked 
and consummated a quarrel with Rome for 
such a@ scarecrow. 

The continued wet weather having brought 
back hosts of theatre-goers, M. Cleves and M. 
Koning opened, the first the Porte St. Mar- 
tin, the second the Gymnase, on last Satur- 
day evening, and in the course of the coming 
week the Variétés will follow with ‘“ Lili,” 
and the Nouveautés with ‘*‘ Le Jour et la Nuit.” 
The Porte St. Martin’s great piece for next 
Winter will be ‘“* Le Voyage & Travers l’impos- 
sible,”’ but, awaiting this, the present attrac- 
tion is ‘‘ Michel Strogoff,’’;with all its original 
scenery and properties, revised and improved 
and corrected, and its original cast, save and 
except the artist who plays the title part, in 
which Laray takes the place, and very well 
too, of Marais, who is wanted at the Gymnase 
Serge Panine. As both these plays havs 
been already told of when first brought out, L 
need only say that they continue to be re 
ceived with favor. Later I shall be able to 
describe ‘**Calondal,’’ for which oniy a com- 
poser is wanted, the libretto being ready, and 
the ‘**Golden Age,’? an adaptation by M, 
Manuel from Mark Twain, 
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A VISIT TO HIS HOUSE AND STUDY IN THE 
BLMIRA. 
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Elmira Corres} Louisville Courier- 
Journal, 

The Summer residence of Mr. Clemens is 
acknowledged to be here in the vicinity of Elmira, 
notwithstandin in other 
His place is known as 
“ Quairy Farm,’’ which is also the residence of his 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Theodove Crane, and is situated 
about two miles away from the business portion of 
the city, on an eminence East Hill,” 
Tae funny man’s house is reached from the city by 
a winding roa 
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1, which is steep, very si and at 
dangerous We go 
drawn ge horses, to 
whom the’ task of climbing seems not an unfamiliar 
one. Up and stiil up, and after an exciting dash 
up the hill-side we see the louse iu the distance 
and handkerchiefs fluttering trom the veranda. 
A few moments later I alight trom the coupé, and 
am seated in a huge easy chair with the members 
of Mark Twain's family on every side. 

The house, an elegantly built and furnished 
structure, has an abundance of windows and glass 
doors on the south side, so that, from within, the 
lovely scenery in the valley below is plainly visible. 
An arched carriageway connects with the veranda, 
and the whole is protected from glare and heat by 
Vinesand awnings 80 as not to obstruct the view. 
In front of the house and beyond, in place of the 
pretty lawn, isahuge field of oats, which com- 
pletely shrouds the brow of the hill, and with its 
undulating surface softens and disguises any ab- 
ruptness or rougoness waich there might otherwise 
be In the foreground. 

The house throughout is furnished in an elegant 
and costly manner. Divans, Persian rugs, easy 
chairs, books, statuary, articles of virtu and bric- 
i-brac are on every side, aud the whole has the 
appearauce of a place where one could dream his 
lifeaway. Mr. Clemens reti.es to his study every 
morning after breakfast and writes steadily until 4 
in the afternoon. He does all of his own work, 
and employs neither secretary nor amanuensis. 
He has become quite prvficieut in the use of the 
type-writer, and utilizes that instrument in attend- 
ing to his correspondence. Duriny the past few 
weeks he has been somewhat annoyed by visitors 
and sight-seers. One day in the week (and 
this happens to be the very day) the genial 
humorist seeks repose and rest by going down 
to the city, meeting some of his friends, indulging 
ina hotel dinnerand several games of bi liards. 
Ybhis is what he calls rest from his literary labors. 
Owing to his absence we have an opportunity of 
peeping into his sanetum sanctorum. ‘The visitor 
finds the humorist’s study higher up the hi!l, in the 
rear of the house, and screened by vines and ever- 
greens. It isa smal! octagonal building, contain- 
ing butasingle room. Here the humorist does 
the greater portionjof his Summer’s work, and 
here for eight Suumers Mark Twain has worked 
industriously, for. notwithstanding the fact that 
he has been called indolent, he is a most indefatig- 
able worker. To keep away the large number of 
sight-seers who come up the big hillto his sanctum, 
Twain has posted on the door the following novel 
sign: “Step Softly ! Keep Away! Do not Disturb the 
Remains!’ In spite of this characteristic warning 
we open the door and enter. The floor is bare, 
and has across one corner some pages of manuscript 
and scraps of newspaper articles pinned tv it to 
prevent dispersion by the wind. There is a table 
in the centre of the room, covered with books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, manuscripts, and all the 
paraphernalia of authorship. On one side is a 
comfortable looking lounge, somewhat soiled by 
use, and over the fireplace is a sbelf, on which rests 
a few books and a couple of boxes of choice 
cigars. That isallexcept a pervasive odor of smoke. 

The 5 o’clock dinner hour brings Mark Twaia up 
from the city, and he joins his family in the parlor. 
He is now 47 years of age, with iron-gray hair, cut 
rather short, and mustache of the same color. He 
is of medium height, inclining to portliness, has a 
small, black, piercing eye, and a rather aquiline 
nose. He is pleasant in his manner, and talks 
when he has anything to say, but has a particular 
horror of people who expect to be entertained by 
witty remarks, and especially of some who seem 
to think that they must talk nothing but nonsense 
in his presence. He is remarkably domestic in his 
tastes, and is blessed with a very lovely wife and 
three beautiful little daughters. Mrs. Clemens isa 
slender, graceful lady of rare beauty, genial, chat- 
ty, and charming. She is the daughter of the late 
J. Langdon, of Elmira. 


“TOM” OCHILTREE’S PLATFORM. 
From the New- Orleans Times-Democrat. 
GALVESTON, Texas, Aug. 26.—Tom Ochil- 
tree, independent candidate for Congress of this 
district, was serenaded by his friends, and made a 
speech to them in front of the Tremont House. He 
did not enter extensively into a discussion of the 
issues that divide two great parties of the day, but 


confined his remarks almost exclusively to what 
hud been accomplished for the improvement of 
harbors on the coast of Texas by the Texas delega- 
tion in Congress and the assistance he had rendered 
them. He stated that the issues of the war 
were dead; that while he looked upon the 
time he had served in the Confederate Army as the 
proudest epoch of his life, and the most devoted 
friends were those who had shared the dangers of 
the battle-field with him, he had accepted the issues 
of the war in good faith, and had since done every- 
thing he could to advance and build up the mate- 
rial interests of the State of Texas and its people, 
and that while the State had aided alien corpora- 
tions with lavish gifts of the public domain, and 
loaned them money from her plethoric treasury, 
she had given nothing for the opening and improv- 
ing of her seaports. Alijaid for these had come 
from the general Government, and the bulk of it 
from Republican Congresses. If he waselected he 
said he would represent every interest of the 
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district faithfully, do everything in his power 
to secure aid for the various harbor improvements 
in the district according to their merits, and ear- 
nestly advocated at all times pigs & measure that. 
would subserve the interest of his constituents. 
He carefully refrained from alluding to his own 
olitical record. This was dangerous ground, as it 
s too well known in this community to bear scru- 
tiny. as his acts as United States pine omy of the 
Eastern District of Texas are now under judicial 
investigation in the United States District Court. 
There was about 400 people present and the speak- 
er was frequently applauded. Ochiltree leaves in 
the morning for Eagle Pass, where he wiil ‘com- 
mence his campaign aud work east. Who his Dem- 
ocratic opponerts will be is not determined. The 
sanvention to nominate will be held at Laredo, 
ept. o. 


SACRAMENTO’S NEW THEATRE. 


— 
A HANDSOME PLAY-HOUSE FOR THE CAPI- 


TAL OF CALIFORNIA. 
From the Sacramento (Cal.) Record-Union. 

At last Sacramento has a new theatre. For 
years the people of this city have, with all of its 
discomforts, put up with the old rattle-trap of a 
theatre known asthe Metropolitan. The old cur- 
tain, torn scenery, and uncomfortable seats are to 
be looked upon and occupied no more forever. 
The new Metropolitan Theatre, which is almost 
completed, and will be opened by the ‘Hazel 
Kirke” Company on the 28th of this month, will 


compare favorably with the bestin the country, 
and is one which will be equal. if not superior, to 
the best on the coast. The ventilation, light, and 
acousties of the new theatre are as perfect as can 
be. The entire front on K-street of the old theatre 
has been torn out, and a handsome front made, 
in height and design to correspond with the Lard- 
ner Building, for two stories. It is the intention 
ot the proprietor, Mr. Gallatin, in the near future 
to finish the other two stories, making it corre- 
spond with the Lardner front. The building then 
will be four full stories, with a frontage of 140 feet. 
In the centre of the building is the main entrance. 
Over this will commence a tower extending above 
the main building one story, and surmounted with 
a handsome dome. 

The main entrance to the theatre will be 19 feet 
in width. The mainentrance of the old one was 
only 8 Six feet back from the front are the en- 
trance doors—of glass and threes in number. On 
passing through these doors you enter a large hall 
19 by 22 feet, on the left-hand side of which is the 
ticket office and manager’s room, the front of 
which is a handsome pagoda. Adjoining the ticket 
office are the doors entering the main lobby, from 
which is an entrance to the ladies’ room. This is 
an apartment situated in the rear of the main en- 
trance, suodivided by a handsome arch 10 by 15, 
and furnished with all the modern con- 
veniences. From this lobby tne large doorways 
lead into the main corridor of the auditorium, 
which is separated from the dress circle by iron 
columns supporting the rear portions of the gal- 
lery, between which is a handsome silver-plated 
railing, with three aisleways leading into the dress 
circle, parquet, and private boxes. There are only 
two private boxes, (one on each side,) and they 
will be known as dress circle instead of proscenium 
boxes. The boxes are separated from the dress 
circle by a very handsome silver-plated railing, 
with curtains which can be opened or closed at 
will. The seating capacity of the boxes is eight 
each. The stage dimensions are the same as those 
of the old theatre. The orchestra is inclosed 
with a light iron railing, and is sunk 18 
inches below the parquet, thus removing an 
obstruction to the view of those occupying seats 
in the parquet. The parquet and dress circle 
are furnished with the modern iron-frame tilting- 
seat chairs, with arms, and upholstered with crim- 
son leather. These chairs are of such width as to 
hold the spectators and give them plenty of com- 
fort. They also have a pleasant inclination in the 
back, plenty of width of the arms. and are ata 
sufficient distance behind the row of ehairs in frent 
to make a stretching of the lower limbs easy. 

From the lobby a broad, easy stairway leads 
to the family or balcony circle, which occupies the 
three front rows in the gallery; the ends on each 
side directly over the private boxes are subdivided 
into two stalls, in which there are movable chairs. 
In rear of this is a low, elose railing subdividing the 
gallery proper, the ingress and egress to which is 
by a separate and distinct broad stairway 
on the west end of the front. There are two 
ticket offices and four audience apartments in the 
building—dress circle, parquet, tamily eircle, and 
gallery. The dome in the centre is 24 feet in di- 
ameter and 12 feet in height. The portion of the 
ceiling over the gallery is slanted upward, 
giving it an increased height of 8 feet. The 
seating capacity of the building is as follows: Par- 
quet, 150: dress circle, 450; family circle, 250; gal- 
lery, 400; total, 1,250. All of the doors open out- 
ward, and the tobby prevents an interruption by 
parties outside between acts. The finish of the 
theatre is in Oriental and Eastlake style. The 
frescoing is done in the highest style of the art. 
'yhe dome represents a Moorish tent, with hand- 
some flowers and yines twining around the sup- 
ports. The ceiling is subdivided into panels. in 
whieh are represented music, art, and tragedy. The 
owner of the new theatre is Albert Gallatin, of the 
firm of Huntington, Hopkins & Co., of this city; 
the architect, W. H. Hamilton; contractors, Carlie 
& Croly; fresco artist, F. Schmidt; lessee, D. J. 
Simmons. The new scenery and drop curtain will 
be put in place this week. 

anil itera 
EVDUCAT/ON IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 

In his opening speech at Anderson, 8. C., on 
the 3ist ult., Col. Hugh S. Thompson, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of the State, said: 
“We wantaschool system that is good enough 
for the rich and cheap enough for the poor. 
Nothing less than this will satisfy the demands of 
the times and mect the necessities of tke State. 
An ignorant people cannot long he a free people. 


In proportion as the structure of a Government 
gives torce to public opinion it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened. If a people 
expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of 
civilization, it expects what can never be. The 
learning of the few is despotism. The learning of 
the many is liberty. An intelligent and prin- 
cipled liberty is fame and wisdom and 
power. We want the fame, wisdom, and 
power which will come from the education 
of the masses. The church and the school-house 
must rule this country, and the teachers in our 
common schools must be raised to that plane 
where they will be useful to society.’’ The speaker 
then dwelt with much force on the power of edu- 
cation upon the home life of the people and of the 
relations which the educated men should bear to 
the family, to society, and t» God. He referred to 
the power of education in Scotland, which has con- 
verted that bleak landinto one of the finest intel- 
lectual countries in the world, to its effect upon 
the German civilization and thought, and to its 
crowning influence upon the growth, refinement, 
and civilization of New-England. For the past 25 
years New-Engiand has coutrolled the destiny and 
shaped the policy of this country. We shall have 
to be taxed, he said, either for ignorance er educa- 
tion. Every dollar taken from the schools will go 
to the support of the jails, penitentiaties, and _poor- 
houses. 
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A SNOW-SLIDE 1N AUGUST. 
From the Leadville (Col.) Herald, Sept. 1. 

During the past Summer J. W. Morrin and 
G. L. Berg have been workirg the Moonlight claim, 
which is situated on Mount Sheridan above timber 
line and just south of the Grand View lode. in 
consequence of the hard work that would be at- 
tendant on bringing sufficient timber to the clain 
to build a cabin the men have dweit inatent. The 
recent severe weather cautioned them to depart, 


and early yesterday morning the fierce winds tore 
down their canvas shelter entirely. This con- 
firmed the inmates that it was time to leave, and 
shortly before 11 o’clock they had completed stor- 
ing away their tools and were ready tor a start. 
The snow was lying on the bare, steep side of the 
mountain 16 inches deep and the surface was crust- 
ed by the rains of the previous day. The men 
started down the precipitous path, but they 
had hardly gone 90 feet when suddenly a 
great body of the snow let go its hold 
of terra firma and hurled the travelers in the 
blinding mass. By scme unknown means Berg 
was stopped just on the brink of a precipice, while 
his partner, Morrin, was dashed over the edge and 
fell down an almost perpendicular height of 40 
feet. Both the men were knocked senseless, but 
Berg, being tie first to recover, instituted a search 
for his comrade. The latter was completely cov- 
ered up, but his friend soon found him and restored 
him to consciousness. Morrin was unable to walk 
further, however, as in the fallhe had broken his 
right leg. Making the unfortunate man as com- 
fortable as possible, Berg hastened to some friends, 
and after a little delay returned with aid. Morrin 
was placed on abhand sled and brought down to 
timber line, where he was placed in a wagon and 
brought to this city. 
ER 
AMERICAN OYSTERS PRAISED. 
From the London Daily News. 

In the present dearth of oysters, turning what 
Was once a season of joy intoone of regret, a 
pang of envy will seize the gormand who reads of 
the great oyster beds formed and in process of 
formation in that arm of the sea between Long 


Island and continental New-York known as the 
Sound or the East River. Oyster farming in that 
favored region is carried out on a stupendous scale, 
which dwarfs the puny efforts of the Old World to 
insignificance. There are among the oystercultur- 
ists of the Sound proprietors owning beds with an 
area of 4,000, 6,000, and 10,000 acres apiece, and 
the bedding of the oyster is an operation on 
which ‘considerable care, skill, time. and labor 
are employed. The American oyster, which, 
when fresh torn from its native bed,is a very 
different animal from the unhappy bivalves after 
an ocean voyage, ilends itself very readily 
to cultivation, and grows‘with extraordinary ra- 
vidity. In this country we are too apt to con- 
found size with coarseness, as the Zulus do fat with 
dignity; but the better advised Americans know 
by agreeable practice with Blue Points, Shrews- 
burys, Mobile Bays, and other favorite oysters that 
the bigger they are the better they are, and for 
every kind of roasting. broiling, steaming, and 
stewing immeasureably superior to any to be ob- 
tained in Europe. The East River farmers are 
gaining knowiedge by experience, and have al- 
ready discovered tacts which, if known, are prac- 
tically ignored in Europe, to wit, that oysters 
thrive far better in deep than in shallow water, and 
prefer a bottom artificially made of ovster-shells 
to any other. 
spat ‘full fathom five’ 
English and French oyster-growers appear to cling 
fondly to the shallow puddles in which oysters 


take an unconscionable time in growing to ma-. 


turits 


While they are eagerly laying down. 
beneath the surface,’ 


ATROCIOUS IRISH CRIMES 


; ee ee ‘ 
DETAILS*OF THE JOYCE TRAGEDY 
AND THE DHED IN KILLARNEY. . 
‘WEIRD ‘ SCENES IN PICTURESQUE CONN 
MARA—FRIGHTFUL CONDUCT OF TH 
FAMILY DOG—HOLDING THE WAKE-~ 
FIFTY ARMED MEN THAT WENT TO 
MURDER FARMER LEAHY AND DID 
MURDER HIM. 

Dust, Aug. 29.—The romantic district 
of wild Connemara, ia which the lonely Lough 
Mask lies imbedded in the gloomy mountain 
ranges, has already won a terrible pre-emix 
nence for mysterious murders. It was hers 
that, some twelve months ago, two men, bail« 
iffs on an estate in the neighborhood, disap< 
peared one day, and after a considerable lapse 
of time their dead bodies were fished up from 
the bottom of Lough Mask tied in sacks and’ 
riddled with bullets. From that day to this 
but little light has been thrown on this mys- 
tery of Lough Mask. The shores of the lake 
have now another, horror added to their 
history by the wholesale slaughter of the 
Joyce family, who were brutally butchered 
as they lay in bed. If an adventurous tourist 
had been wandering one day this week along 
the shores of Lough Mask he would have wit- 
nessed a scene unequaled even in the Ireland 
of to-day. In perhaps the most wildly ro- 
mantic region of the Connemara country 
he would have seen an open-air inquest being 


held close by a wretched cabin overlooking the 
lake; be would haye seen policemen standin 

under arms and silent crowds of peasantry, 0 

both sexes and all ages, picturesque even in 
their misery, sitting about on the hillocks 
which form a sombre background to the 
Coroner’s court under the blue sky. This 
dramatic group were engaged in ascer- 
taining how John Joyce, his wife, 
mother, son, and daughters, lying in the 
hovel above mentioned, came by their 
deaths. The primitive nature of the whole 
proceedings was heightened by the circum- 
stance that the Irish language alone was 
spoken by several of the jurors and by the 
witnesses. When these jurors had all been 
duly sworn, the Coronor led them into the 
cabin to ‘‘ view the bodies,” according to law 
in such cases. What they saw there wag 
something to haunt the memory for life. The 
father of the murdered household, John Joyce, 
a cottier of the poorest class, lay dead on the 
floor of the one apartment which served 
the wretched family for all purposes. The body, 
which was wholly rales. had two bullet 
wounds in the back; on a bed which stood in 4 
recess built off this apartment was the dea 

body of Joyce’s wife, while about the placd 
lay dead the grandmother and a young girl, 
daughter of Joyce. An examination of thé 
bodies showed that some of the victims had 
been first shot and then bludgeoned, while 
others had been dispatched with some blunt 
instrument, 

Two sons, young lads, were also in the house 
atthe time; both were shot and bludgeoned 
and, no doubt, leit for dead by the murderers. 
One has since died; the other still lives. He 
cannot tell much about the terrible tragedy. 
He says two or three men entered the cabin at 
night, carrying a rude torch of lighted bog- 
wood, and that they shot him as he lay in bed, 
An Irish-speaking witness told at the inquest, 
through an interpreter, how, upon gomg te 
Joyce’s cabin, ‘“‘ about two hours after sun- 
rise’ on Friday morning, to borrow some arti- 
cle, he found the door off the hinges, and on 
entering saw the dead bodies of the slaugh- 
tered family lying about. Numerous ar- 
rests have been made in _ connection 
with these murders, but they are 
all merely on suspicion. The boy, whois the 
only survivor of the family, says he doesn’t 
know any of the men who entered the house. 
He describes them as having “‘dirty’’ faces, 
from which it is inferred that the party had 
smeared their faces with soot or other black 
stuff to prevent identification. There surely 
are horrors enough compressed into this short 
storv of the wholesale massacre of the Joyce 
famil:, but there is a further hideous incident 
to be told. Asis the custom with the poorer 
peasantry, the domestic and other animals at- 
tached to the household shared the scanty ac- 
dommodation of Joyce’s cabin. Among these 
were two dogs, which were found in the bed on 
which the dead body of Joyce’s mother wag 
lying. When the Police came to the 
place these dogs couldn’t be got ont 
of the house of death, When expelled 
from the bed they ran under it, and it was 
necessary to remove them by force. I[¢ wag 
thought to be a touching instance of canine 
affection ; but the revolting fact was found te 
be that the dogs had been engaged in devour- 
ing one of the old woman’s arms, which 
bung from the bed, and that they had actu. 
ally gnawed it away from the elbow. When 
this became known, the people who had gath- 
ered outside the cabin chased the brutes across 
the country, and captured and killed them 
with sticks and stones. , 

The wake of the murdered family was a 
weird scene. Like the inquest, it was heid in 
the opea air; the peasantry who attended 
were supplied with pipes and tobacco, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, and the women 
among the party filled the night air with 
the wild wail which the female peasantry 
raise ata ‘‘wake.” But for all their oe 
we are told that no woman in the place coul 
be induced for love or money to give any as- 
sistance in nursing the surviving lad of the 
family, ‘* Pat’’ Joyce, aged about 12, who has 
since been removed to the village of Cong, a 
dozen miles aff, where he is under the care of 
a Dublin surgeon. The general belief is that 
these murders are the outcome of the working 
of a secret society, and the suggestion is that 
they are mainly attributable to the popular 
impression in the district that Joyce had given 
some information to the authorities in connec- 
tion with the fate of the two bailiffs whose 
bodies were found at the bottom of the lake, 
So far the usual appalling mystery hangs over 
this massacre in Connemara; the Police, how: 
ever, say they have gota clue which they ex: 
pect will lead to disclosures of a startling 
character. 

Murder upon murder accumulates. Far 
famed Killarney has;:been the scene of thé 
latest murder, and the victim in this case wag 
a well-to-do farmer named ‘‘ Dan’’ Leahy, re- 
siding in a comfortable cottage, situated on 
the high road near the town. Leahy was in 
bed inaroom off the kitcheu at 12 o’clock, 
when his wife, who was engaged about the 
house in some household work, heard a tramp<- 
ing of many feet in the kitchen, and a voice 
ordering her husband to “‘get up out of that 
at once.’”? She ran down stairs and saw at 
least 50 men, all armed and disguised, crowd< 
inginto the kitchen and bedroom. She saw 
her husband pulled from his bed and dragged 
into the kitchen and placed on his knees, 
while the armed men _ stood around, 
Then the leader of the party, whom! 
she calls the ‘‘Captain,” standing aside,| 
shouted, ‘‘Number One, fire!” The woman 
flung herself upon her husband and implored 
them to ‘‘have mercy on the father of her 
children.”” She was rudely removed and then 
**Namber One,” who stood acouple of yards 
from Leahy, placed his gun to his shoulder 
and fired at the kneeling victim, who rolled 
over on the ground mortally wounded, 
Leahy’s daughter, now appeared on the stairs, 
in her night-dress, and screamed “ Murder,’ 
whereupon the ‘‘Captain’’ very deliberately 
cautioned her that if she did not at once ceas@ 
making noise and retire to her room they 
would also kill her. The ‘*‘Captain” then 
called out, ‘‘Number Ten, fire.” ‘‘ Number 
Ten” stepped forward, placed his gun 
to his shoulder, and fired into the 
prostrate figure. Leahy was now writhing 
in his death agony, when the ‘‘ Captain” agam 
called out, *‘ Number Fourteen, fire !” a third 
man stepped out of the crowd of assassins and 
discharged his rifle into the body of the dying 
man. ‘*To make assurance doubly sure,” 4 
couple of bayonets were thrust into the un- 
fortunate man’s chest and then the fiends 
trooped out as they had come in. There does 
not appear to have been a word spoken by 
any of the firing party. The ‘* Captain” 
alone spoke, and, with the exception of order- 
ing the victim out of bed to be shot and cau. 
tioning the wife not to interfere, he confined 
himself to giving ‘the word of command.” 
The whole business was conducted with mili- 
tary precision. There were three men-ser- 
-vants in the house at the time, but they made 

no effort to save Leahy’s life. When a priest, 


“a doctor, and the Police arrived at the place 


“poor Leahy wasa dead man. The deceased, 
‘up to about a month ago, was a “rent 
warner” on the Kenmare estate; he held four 
farms and was reputed to be wealthy for hig 
position in life. 


CATS IN DRY GOODS PACKAGES, 
From the Fall River (Mass.) News. 
A local dry goods dealer received a box of 
goods from New-York the other day, and amo: 


the articles found inside was alive cat inag 
state of preservation considering the circum 
stanees, which manifested a 638 to partake« 
of food 28 soon aa liberated. - 





SIR GARNETS SEVERE TASK 


—_—_>_—— 


OBSTACLES OTHER THAN SOLDIERS };, 


HE MUST. OVERCOME. 
BUPPLIES HARD TO GET, WATER:IN DAN-: 
GER, AND THE TRANSPORT SERVICES 
CRIPPLED BY THE CLIMATE—LITTLE 
HE CAN KNOW OF THE ENEMY—PROBA- 
BLE STRENGTH OF ARABI AND HIS SUP- 
PLY OF AMMUNITION, 

Ismainia, Aug. 8.—A great , difficulty:the. 
British troops have to, contend within Egypt 
is that neither in this place nor at Alexandria 
can any provisions be obtained, as the whole 
of the country is in-the hands of natives, who 
naturally do not appear inclined to supply the 
invading forces with anything whatever. On 
the contrary, the few. natives living on the 
ground occupied by the English have to be 
supplied with provisions from the commissa- 
riat department. The great want-of stores will 
prevent Sir Garnet Wolseley from advancing 
for some time, as it would be injudi- 
cious to advance in the belief that sup- 
plies could be obtained on the march. 
Arabi has command of all the sources-of sup- 
ply in the country, and it is evident that 
if he is forced to retire before the English 
Army he will desolate the country he leaves 
behind him, and will destroy anything in the 
way of supplies or accommodations that might 
be utilized by Sir Garnet. No-commissariat 
can be perfect at the commencement of a war, 
and the troops here find themselves in the 
same plight they were in at the opening of the 
Crimean, Indian, and South African wars. 
The nearest place from which supplies can be 
obtained is Cyprus, and as that little isl- 
and for want of water 
during the last three years, much 
cannot be obtained from it in the way 
of fresh stores. The English Government, 
however, have alarge supply of live cattle at 
Cyprus with which the forces here are sup- 
plied, and Cypriote contractors are busily en- 
gagel in shipping all the vegetables and other 
fresh provisions they can, But the bulk of 
supplies has to be brought from Malta, Na- 
ples, Jaifa, Beyrout, and Smyrna. 

Another difficulty for Sir Garnet is the un- 
certainty of the water supply, which may be 
cut off at Alexandria by the enemy any day, 
as there is only one source supplying the town, 
viz., the Mahmoudieh Canal, and the great 
wonder is that this has not been cut off already. 
Here the troops depend upon M. de Lesseps’s 
Sweet Water Canal,also commanded by the 
enemy, and should Arabi choose to stop the 
supply the position 
rious, hMohammedans, 
@& great 


has suffered 


would become _ se- 


have 
anybody 
orders them 
with this 
to this may be attributed Ara- 
But 
it off the situation would become 
critical, as, although the ships could condense 
enough water to supply the troops, there would 
be none forthe natives or other persons who 
are within the British lines; nor are there any 
available means to send condensed water to 
the front should an advance be made. Still 
another difliculty would be too much water, 
since Arabi, by letting large volumes of it into 
yudieh at Alexandria, or into the 
Sweet Water here, would render the English 
position nable, and this he may do 
at any time. There is also a want 
of trans} facilities, as no imported 
horse can livein Egypt. Experiments have been 
often tried by the wealthy inhabitants, who 
have imported English, Russian, and Hunga- 
rian horses for their private use, but they have 
always failed, as afew days aiter arrival in 
the country the animal, by refusing its food, 
becomes emaciated. Although it takes to eat- 
ing shortly after, it never regains its strength. 
The horse, in fact, becomes useless, The Eng 
lish were aware of this, as the same thing hap- 
pened to their horses during the Abyssinian 
campaign and Cyprus occupation, in the 
latter of which places 3,000 chargers belong- 
1 forces were sold by auction 
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ing to the Briti 
at Larnaca, fetching prices varying from $3 
to $10. Curious to relate, the purchasers 
were ers, even at these ridiculously low 
prices. but with these examples before them 
thousands of s have been landed 
in Kgypt. Of course they are fast becoming 
useless, and the transport service will have to 
y mules and camels, of which large 
from abroad. On 
i I l advance may be looked 
During Franco-Prussian, Turco-RKus- 
sian, and other late wars, the actions and in- 
tentions of both belligerents were fairly well 
known to the outer world, butin the present 
campaign, although there is no doubt that 
Arabi receives full information as to what is 
going onin the English camp, not a word is 
known to us of his movements. He has com- 
mand of the Nile and canal traftic and 
of all the railways and telegraphs, and 
is consequently thoroughly posted as to 
the condition the whole country under 
Lis command, and although the newly organ- 
ized intelligeiuce department here is always on 
the alert forany news of the Egyptians, no 
trustworthy information can be obtained. 
Considering that there are hundreds of 
Italians, Greeks, Frenchmen, and other Euro- 
peans within Arabi Pasha’s lines who would 
be only too willing to communicate with the 
British commauder if they had the chance, it 
is evident that the fellah keeps a sharp look- 
out, and that not a single person is allowed to 
leave his camp who could give any informa- 
tion which might be of service to the English. 
The only thing that is known of Arabi, of 
his army, and of the whole of Egypt, is his 
earth-works, the outer lines of which are vis- 
ible. But what lies behind themno man on this 
Bide can tell, How many lines of these exist, 
where others of the same kind may be, what 
forces Arabi has at his disposal, where these 
troops are, and what are their future and pres- 
ent movements, are all matters of conjecture. 
It can easily be understood from this that the 
British commander is obliged toact-cautiously. 
He cannot tell what forces may be opposed to 
him at any moment; and Egypt is to him, as 
it also is to the outer world, enveloped in dark- 
ness. Arabi will naturally use all means, legit- 
imate or otherwise, to strengthen his command, 
Rumors of British defeats and cowardice will 
be freely spread, so as to encourage the natives, 
who are of a timid disposition, and in order 
to attract others under his banners, who, 
it is evident, would not join him if 
they thought he had been defeated. These 
troops he can easily distribute and send to 
,oints where they are required, either by the 
Nile and canal, which-are both navigable, and 
which are known to contain over 9,000 lighters 
and craft of every description and dimension, 
or else by the raiiroads, ali five branches of 
which are at his disposal, with wagons and_lo- 
comotives enough for any army, however large 
itmay be. He must, however, keep the rail- 
roads for cases of emergency, as the quantity 
of coal within his lines is known not to be 
large, and asthe British command the sea it 
will be impossibie for him to obtain a ton of 
coal should he require it. As all the engines 
are made to burn coal no other fuel would be of 
auy service tohim. He also has an abundant 
supply of magnificent horses, which he can 
requisition as he needs them for cavalry, ar- 
tillery, or other purposes, the owners of which, 
being in his power, will readily place them at 
his disposal, knowing that he would seize them 
by force if he thought fit to doso, The coun- 
try is stoeked with oxen and sheep-enough to 
last for years should the present condition of 
affairs continue,.and as for other provisions, 
Buch as corn, wheat, barley, hay, straw, and 
vegetables, the country con enormous 
Biocks, and can producs. any quantity required 
should the war last for any considerable 
time. But Arabi’s great force lies in 
the sympathy .of the Egyptians, who 
will make heavy sacrifices should they be 
called upon to do so. His great drawback, 
however, is that he is short of ammunition. | 
Egypt,.as in Turkey, no powder is made, 
e Government have always bought what they’ 
required in London, and retailed it again to 
the inhabitants, who can only buy a very 
kmall quantity at a time. is precaution 
was found necessary in Turkey after the re- 
volt in Arabia six years ago, and the monopo- 
ly is of coursa a source of revenue here’ as 
wellasin Turkey. Private importations. are 
prohibited, and any quantity over half a 
Sty is seized if found. The cartridges used 
have been supplied either from London or 
through a large American firm, and although - 
& cartridge factory ona small scale exists at 
Zeitun near Constantinople, no. 
idges‘are manufactured in Egypt. The 
munition, therefore, that Arab bably * 
has, is the small stock he found in Gov-. 
_ernment-stores at Cairo—unless he:.has* found’ 
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sitrapice of the Rosetta 
But of heavy ammunition 
for ) has a‘large stock which he 
received from Krupp,-of Essen, a few weeks 
after he was appointed Minister of War. 
These facts are well known in,the. British 


‘camp, having been_learned_from. Englishmen 
who were employed by the Egyptian Govern- 


“mouth of ¢ 
for his batteries.he . 


ment previous to the commencement of hostili-: 
ties, and no better proof of their correctness: 


can be had than the sparing way in which 
rifles are used by Arabi’s forces while a rain of 
artillery fire is kept up on British skirmishers, 
.The following may be considered an approxi- 


mate estimation of the Egyptian forces, but, 
st local informa-’ 


‘although based upon the 
tion, they must not be taken to be absolutely 
correct: The régular- Egyptian Army has fluc- 
tuated from 15, to yay men of all arms; 
to these may be added about 20,000 more sol- 
diersiiving all over Egypt, and of whom not 
more than 15,000 could be brought together 
now, so that the actual regular forces 
cannot exceed 30,000 or 35,000 men, of 
whom 4,500 belong to the cavalry, 2,000 
to the artillery, 750 to the engineers, 
and the rest to the infantry. Enough first- 
rate rifles and bayonets exist in Egypt to sup- 
ply more than double this number of men, and 
the artillery is well known to consist of 14 
batteries of Krupp guns and three batteries of 
small-calibre Armstrongs, the other Arm- 


strong heavy guns having been abandoned in 
the forts of Alexandria, No correct idea can 
be formed of the Bedouins who have joined 
Arabi. They are variously estimated at from 
6,000 to 60,000, either of which estimate ma 

be correct. The certainty is that if they thin 

there is any plunder to be had by casting their 
lot with the Liberators, very large numbers 
of them will be found in the Egyptian camp. 
No reliance, however, is to be red in these 
men, who ges 3 stand by Arabi if he is vic- 
torious, but who are just as likely to turn 
against him should the fortunes of war be ad- 
verse to him. Avabi knows this, and so do the 
English, and it will be curious to see what the 
result will be. They have no faith or reli- 
gion, nor have they any human qualities, the 
real Bedouin being quite a different person 
from the one of whom we read in school- 
books. I have abstained from referring to the 
climate, the effects of which upon her 
Majesty’s forces being not yet clearly visible. 


a  —— 


HUSBAND-POISONING 1N HUNGARY. 
—__>——— 
Vienna Dispatch to the London Standard. 

Thekla Popov, the peasant woman who is 
being tried on a charge of aiding and abetting up- 
ward of a hundred women in poisoning their hus- 
bands, is a very remarkable character—destined to 
occupy 2 position at once unique and picturesque 
in the annals of crime. She is a gypsy and is now 
some 70 years of age. She lived in a little village 
named Melencze, and it may almost be said that 
murder was her trade. People say she had her 
agents and emissaries, whose business it was to 
keep up her ‘‘connection,’’ and it must have been 


a horrid and gruesome speotacle to see the grizzly 
hag seated in her arm-chair every day, receiving 
her customers during business hours, and giving 
them the diabolical advice and ald they sought. 
They were all married women from the neighbor- 
ing country side, eager, for some reason or anoth- 
er, to get rid of husbands who obstinately refused 
to die in the ordinary course of nature, but who by 
Thekla’s friendly offices might be made amenable 
to the resources of art. These wretches paid the 
old gypsy a fee of from 50 to 100 florins for each 
bottle of poison they bought, and were duly in- 
structed by her in the safest methods of its " exhi- 
bition.”’ 

Thekla Popov’s clients were, however, not al- 
ways married women. Sometimes she had deal- 
ings with young girls who quarreled with their 
sweethearts, and who, from jealousy or rare, had 
determined to kill them. ‘This woman’s terrible 
trade prospered amazingly for two years. She 
excited .no suspicion, because the drugs she ad- 
ministered acted slowly, though surely, and in 
their effects simulated the symptoms of disease. 
Even now that the bodies of some of her victims 
have been exhumed they show no signs of poison- 
ing, though the stomachs are eaten away. ‘The 
first case that set people on the alert was that of 
one Jocza Kukin, a rich peasant. who died 
at Melencze two months ago. Ugly rumors 
about his death were spread, and _ the 
gossips whispered mysterious hints ef foul play. 
There was in consequence an inquest; but 
the most careful post-mortem examination failed 
to reveal any traces of poisoning in hiscase. ‘The 
whole story was slipping out of the memories of 
the villagers when suddenly a dreadful revelation 
was mado. A Gypsy girl, the daughter of old Thekia 
Popoy, came before the Court at Gross Bedskerek 
and horrified it by the tale she had to tell. She 
confessed that she gave the wife of Jocza Kukina 
bottle of some red liquid poison prepared by her 
mother. She did this by her mother’s instructions. 
Having had a quarrel with her respected parent 
over some property, she determined to betray her. 
Thekla Popov’s daughter further declared that she 
actually saw Kukin’s wife pour this poison into his 
coffee, and that she told her mother what she knew 
and had seen. ‘To this the old Gypsy replied, * One 
day I will poison you also, unless you hold your 
tongue.” 

Of course, this statement caused Thekla Popoy 
andthe widow of Kukin to be arrestea. They, 
however, denied the charge brought against them. 
Oddly enough, the Judge, by a clover ruse not 
quite in keeping with English notions of fair play 
to accused prisoners, managed to overhear the 
two women talking the affair over in jail. Among 
other things he overheard was Kukin’s widow 
saying to her accomplice: ** Well, lam young and 
pretty. He was old and ugiy. Why should he not 
die?” The Judge, after that, had little doubt that 
the prisoners were guilty. They were, therefore, 
put on their trial, and the clue thus unexpectedly 
placedin the hands of the authorities was actively 
followed up. Strange discoveries were soon made, 
showing that from the woman Thekla Popov asa 
centre, a vastand complex ramitication of crime 
extended far and wide throughout the community, 
The trial has been deferred for several weeks, so 
that the bodies of men supposed to have been 
murdered by their wives may be exbumed and 
subjected to post-mortem examination. 

EE 


ENRAPTURED WITH MEXICAN WOMEN. 

Correspondence of the Galveston (Texas) News. 
VILLALDAMA, State of Nuevo Leon, Mexico, 
Aug. 18.—Sinece my arrival in this country I have 
kept my eyes wide open, and, to me, one of the 
most interesting things has been the every-day life 
of the people of Villaldama, which may be taken 
asa fair sample of the ordinary North Mexican 
village. The great majority of the residences of 
the town, which occupies a small area, level, and 


entirely walled in by high mountains, are of the 
usual adobe, seemingly constructed more for 
comfort than for display. Instead of 
lass windows, jail-like gratings, project- 
ng somewhat in front, are used. Some 
of the older houses are covered with thatched 
straw, and the floor of brick, stone, or hard adobe. 
The adobe walls inside are usually low and with- 
out ornament, very little furniture being used. 
The members of the household mostly sit on a rug 
spread upon the floor, and in a majority of domi- 
ciles there is but one apartment. Very tew houses 
have more than a single table and one or two 
chairs. The wealthier people, however, live ina 
style more nearly American. The average Mex- 
ican does not sleep in a bedstead, but coils up on a 
rug or blanket on the floor, or else a cot made 
of white cloth, and I beiieve snoozes about 
as well as the Galvestonian who snores 
upon a seventy-tive-dollar French bedstead, or 
the Houstonian who spreads his enormous 
limbs and big feet in all directions on an old- 
fashioned mahogany. The siesta is an important 
element in the Customs as well as_ business of all 
parts of Mexico. For instance, the doors of all 
stores in Villaldama are closed between 11 o’clock 
in the morniag and 3in the afternoon. During this 
interval no business is transacted or sales made, 
The reason is the heat of the day. The custom for- 
merly prevailed at Laredo, but the Mexican {imer- 
chants were forced by the American business men 
to keep open during siesta hours or lose trade, 
Tho style of dress among the men of Villaldama is 
a good deal like the American—very Itttle differ- 
ence. This hot weather the ordinary male attire 
is simply pantaloons and a short white or yellow 
flax blouse, and no vest. With the exception of 
the rebosa, a sort of shawl, thrown over the head 
and shoulders when the ladies of Villaldama are 
visiting or walking in the street, they dress pretty 
much like the ladies of Galveston, only they are 
hardly ever arrayed in costumes so elegant or cost- 
ly. Inthe park of Villaldama, last Sunday even- 
ing, [had.an opportunity of seeing some of the 
finest ana most beautiful ladies of the place. As 
they promenaded to the time of Spanish music from 
the band in attendance their fine forms were 
to much advantage by really hand- 
some dresses and jaunty American hats. But tho 
figure and apparel of the Sefioras.and Sefloritas are 
probably less attractive even than their faces. In- 
deed, the ladies of Mexico, so far as I have seen, 
aro.amens e most beautiful women inthe world, 
ly those .of the pure Castilian blood, 
descended from the old Spanish stock. The dark 
eyes.of the Sefiorita,. dreamy, yet full of fire and 
passion, her long, flowing black hair, regular fea- 
tures, and finely ed shoulders and neck, make 
asuperbd-portrait. The English woman is generally 
duli and fat; the French woman too frivolous; the 
Italian too treacherous; the American girl either 
too cold or too hauty, but it remains for the Cas- 
tilian Sefiorita of Mexico to steer clear of all these 
faults and be the really divine being of love and 





“truth-that:she‘ls. 


VERY PATHETIC INDEED. 
Rrom the Jacksonville (Fila.) Union. 

The latest song jewel from the great music 
publishing house-of the South. One of those plain- 
tive negro melodies, like ‘Old Black Joe,” that 
toueh:the hearts‘of all. Its subject is a faithful old- 
time servant afflicted with the rheumatism and a 
‘chronic rush of appetite to the stomach, to whom 
freedom brought no 40 acres and a mule, and from 


“whom the memories of “Ole Marster’ and the 
“ ole-plantation” call forth tho pathetic lament: 


“Tam getting old and feeble and my hair is turning 


And thére is noone left on earth to care for me. 
And the hoe-onkes tn the cabin they grow scarcer 
every day, : 
Since I lost my waneen when dey set me free.” 


’ 


THE INEXPLICABLE OHARM AT- 
TACHING TO 1HE-PURSUIT. 


by one lucky stroke to retrieve.their fortunes ; 
others, restless spirits, with a craving for ad- 
‘venture and. excitement; others. with-a sweet, 
-blind belief that the roads in the West.are 
‘paved with gold and silver, tobe had 


by anybody who _will.take the trouble. of 


HOW PROSPECTORS ARE LURED ON FRO3f; sPlcking it ub. .1 once ‘came. across two Balti- 


ONE DISAPPOINTMENT TO ANOTHER— 
SOME PHASES OF A LIFE.DEVOTED: TO 
HUNTING FOR ‘“CLAIMS’’—ONCE & PROS- 
PECTOR ALWAYS:A PROSPECTOR. 

High up in the Wet Mountains, one of 
the-front.ranges of the Rocky. group,.in South- 
ern Colorado, there isa camp of prospectors, 
A tent, a wagon, horses grazing, a brook, 
hills, aspen trees, black birches, a few dark 
and weather-worn.pines, and a far-away vista 
of some peaks of the Sangre de Cristo range, 
compose the scene. Thesky is overcast with 
clouds, and'rain-drops falling on the tent-roof 
keep up acontinuous gentle patter, pleasant 
to the ear, and against the usage of Colorado 
rains, apt as they are to descend witha bulky 
vehemence suggestive of an irate powér pelt- 
ing an enemy with waves snatched from the 
sea. Stretched on the bed within the tent 
there is a man writing. As he turns his 
head to look out of doors the _pic- 
ture that presents itself to his eye is 
not a very enticing one. The aspens 
that dimpled and laughed in the morning’s 
sunshine are now allshivering with a chill and 
sadly weeping. The distant mountain peaks 
have their summits wreathed in sombre crape; 
thesoft hazy blue of their fair-weather ap- 
pearance has:changed to a forbidding gray, 
and at times itis not easy to decide whether 
one is looking at mountains or merely at 
masses of low-brooding clouds. The black 
pines are blacker than is their wont. The wet 
ashes.and charred wood of the last camp-fire 


in front of the-tent invite the spectator to de- 
spair. Let us shut our eyes.and listen to the 
silver music of the brook and think of the 
gracious aspect that nature here will wear to- 
morrow, when every mountain blossom will 
be in its glory and every blade of grass will 
kindle with enthusiasm at its own freshness 
and the trees will be full of cheery lights and 
will rustle with content at the sunshine and 
the pleasant breeze. 

Here (says to himself the man in the tent) is 
the emblem of the prospector’s life: chilling 
disappointment and despondency, to be suc- 
ceeded at the next change of the wind by 
effiorescent hopefulness and effervescent de- 
light. Now there be prospectors and pros- 
peceors, but the one who is of high grade ore, 
the one who, so to speak, is a fissure vein 
of the stuff of which a prospector should be 
made, must in the nature of things pass more 
of his time in the breezy sunshine of hope and 
less in the raw shadow of disappointment than 
are the apportionments dealt out to the 
ordinary run of humanity. He must be 
possessed of a sanguine, buoyant temperament 
that will koep him afloat when other men 
shall have lost heart and are sinking with the 
wreck of thelr expectations. He must be the 
man to say, ‘‘ These hills are my oysters, and 
I will open them, one by one, if necessary, 
until I shall have enjoyed a good square meal, 
even if I must starve at times while the open- 
ing process lasts and before the great saddle- 
rock shall be rett of his shell.”” He must say 
with faith, as Charles James Fox said of gam- 
bling, that next to prospecting and “ striking 
it frich”’ the best thing is prospecting and 
going ‘‘ dead broke’’—only Charles James is 
not charged with using those precise words. 
He must be aman who is willing to suf- 
fer w sort of martyrdom, to live battled 
through years of patient endeavor, and to 
die an obscure failure, as far as other men 
know him, but who knows himself a 
triumphant conqueror in that his faith has 
rewained steadfast and unshaken to the end. 
I have known such men—two certainly, per- 
haps a few more—but they are rarely met 
among the horde of treasure-seekers who 
swarm over these Western mountains. I ri 
member one old fellow, as kind-hearted and 
honest an old fellow as ever hammered on a 
drill, who for 30 years had wandered through 
California and Arizona and New-Mexico in 
search of a fortune, but whose whole prop- 
erty consisted of a pony, a donkey, his little 
camp outfit, and his sturdy belief that 
time would square up the account in 
his favor, To him, indeed, that which hed 
once been @ means was now the end. He 
prospected for the sheer love of prospecting. 
Had he been a *‘ bonanza king’ he would still 
have prospected, and would have preferred 
to do it after his accustomed fashion, with 
no other company than his pony and burro 
and his hopeful soul. He was far past the 
stage, which all young prospectors have to 
experience, and which few old ones ever re- 
cover from entirely, when the fancy builds 
airy castles of supernatural magnificence on 
the foundation cf a i0-foot hole in the ground. 
His highest dream of the benefits to be derived 
from the wealth that was one day to be his 
was the ownership of a little flock of goats and 
asmallranch, from which he might derive 
sufficient income to enable him to prospect 
without cessation. His chief trouble in life 
was that for two or three months in the year 
he was obliged to hire his services to some 
ranchman in order to obtain money to buy 
his food and the other simple matters that 
supplied his wants during the nine or ten 
remaining months. This was acontented man, 
as the world goes, and perhaps abappy. Al- 
ways disappointed, yet giving no heed to dis- 
appointment, possibly a debtor for his placid 
satisfaction to that verv disappointment which 
left him free to follow his chosen trail through 
the gulches and over the rugged hills of life 
without the incumbrances which would have 
been thrust upon him by success. 

While the number of men who become con- 
firmed, habitual, professional prospectors is 
but small, few of the many who once yield to 
the fascination of the pursuitever rid them- 
selves entirely of a yearning to indulge in the 
promised delights with which both memory 
and expectation tempt their weakness, Bring 
me to the man who has once been a prospector, 
though in long years gone by, and who, per- 
haps, sacrificed his all—his hopes in every di- 
rection—on the altar of a four-foot stone 
monument, with a notice thereon of his having 
located such and such a claim, anda even while 
his mouth contains the words denouncing him- 
self as a fool and an idiot for wasting his sub- 
stance on a dream I shall with no greater 
charm than this piece of stone that I hold in my 
band bring a fire into his eyes and a ring into. 
his voice that will provethe old Adam and the 
new to be one and the same man, unregenerate 
and unchangeable in heart. Bring to me sucha 
man—bring even him who has ‘ made his 
pile” and has become a fat and indifferent 
owner of hotels and theatres; fetch them both 
here to this tent, leave them to the mercies of 
this camp for to-night, and doubt not that to- 
morrow willsee plethoric success as well as 
lean failure nosing around the hole in yonder 
hill, peering through magnifying glasses, talk- 
ing of dips and strikes, walls and gangues, 
shafts and drifts, as if there were but one mat- 
ter that was not vanity in the wide world, 
and that matter prospecting. Very likely we 
shall have old Bullion as well as old Barren 
Quartz down in the hole, the one holding a 
drill and the other swinging a hammer, just 
to show how they used to do it. 

There are mea who prospect by proxy, 
giving ‘“‘grub-stakes” to needy members of 
the craft of prospectors and sharing in the-re- 
sults of discoveries, Such men know none of 
the real pleasures of the occupation. Even if 
the hunt provea fortunate one, and the quarry 
be the fattest of bucks, those men can but 
gorge themselves from the saddle or haunch, 
and have left untasted the more. delicious 
flavor of the long persistent pursuit, the care- 
ful following of the trail, the exultation as the 
game comes in sight, the time of nervous 
doubts whether, after all, the true game be 
there and not a mere shadow, and the supreme 
final moment when the hunter stands a victor 
over the object of his chase, victorious 
through his own craftsmanship and endurance. 
The men who do the actual work and 
feel the sensible roughnesses of prospectors’ 
lives derive the keenest enjoyment from 
the calling—from the unrestraint of camp life, 
the contact with nature in some of its most 
curious and occasionally most beautiful moods, 
from the entrancing uncertainty and the spice 
of adventure that goes with an open-air moun- 
tain existence. The pleasures of the sportsman, 
the man of science, the speculator, the poet, 
the inventor, the traveler, and of him who 
exerts his muscle and nerve in some agreeable 
industry are all borne in upon the prospector 
according to his capacity for the reception of 
such enjoyments. Of course, not one in a 
hundred of the men who try their hands at 
a ever think of these things, but 
oe the less, rather the more, do they feel 

em, 

It is astrange motley procession that year 
after year comes up from the eastward to the 
—— to increase the eer of age 
and pas prospectors. resentatives o 
nearly every industrial walk in life are to be 
found in the ranks; somo who have failed in 
the vocation of their choice or to which cir- 
cumstances had ordered them, and who hope 


more boys—almost men 


: -years—who. were 
‘provided with | 
hich smoking to ! 
being a. present from some fri Balti 
morean_tobacconist, ; and intended to-hold the 
gold dust which the lads. were to accumulate 
—out of the irrigation ditches of Denver, I 
‘suppose. I.remember now that one of Cee 
young men had also a very minute-and useless 
im why he brought 


pistol, and ‘when I asked 
that thing with him he answered that_he had 
expected to fight Indians, And there are staid, 
solid-appearing farmers from the Missouri 
River and from far east of that stream 
who approach the mountains with an im- 
pregnable belfet that all they have to. do 
is to sink a hole. on the first hill which they 
may encounter in order to uncover. a vein of 
pure precious metal, The presumption of peo- 
f= such as these, who could _ not tell limestone 
rom granite or a piece of Philadelphia brick 
from either, is simply superb. Then there is 
the man with a "‘ divining rod,’’ who believes 
in Spiritualism—whatever that may be—and 
who professes to be guided by the movements 
of his whalebones attached to a metallic tube. 
The number of persons who think it possible 
that there may, after all, be something in the 
divining rod’s power is far from inconsidera- 
ble, although not many are willing to own 
as much openly and frankly. Individuals 
who incoming to a mining country had no 
intention of engaging in the disturbance of 
the earth’s hidden riches, who indeed had 
vowed that they should not be tempted from 
the surer paths of progress, are likely to be 
found before long as thoroughly seized of the 
mania for prospecting as any. Let a rich 
‘*strike” be made in their neighborhood, and 
away tothe winds go vows and resolutions, 
and the fever has clutched its victim with a 
rasp that will never be wholly relaxed. As 
or the older settlers in these pe, especially 
in the rural districts, you will scarcely find 
one of them who is not a habitual occasional 
prospector. Each of them has his tunnel or 
shaft in some hill-side, and from time to time 
does more-or less work on his ‘‘mine.”” But I 
believe that the chief interest which binds 
these old-timers to their ‘‘ claims” is that they 
find something therein to talk about and 
whereby to revive memories of bygone days 
when their whole time and attention was ab- 
sorbed in the joyful calling of a prospector. 
Here my ‘‘side-pardner,’’ who has.come into 
the tent unobserved and has been reading the 
sheets of writing that 1 have dropped on the 
floor of the tent, says: ‘Look a-here! Teil 
them Eastern chaps that all that stuff about 
the pleasures of prospectin’ is anathematical 
rot, [but he doesn’t actually say anathemati- 
cal.] Tell’em that a fellow who has chawed 
sow-belly and corn-bread for four months 
without a-change of diet, and then by way of 
variety has eaten his old shoes for want of 
other stuflin’ doesn’t take much stock in pros- 
pectin’. ‘Chere may be potry in being hungry 
and cold and wet, and in peckin’ away at a 
gol-durned old hole in the ground that aint gob 
nothin’ in it, but blessed if I diskiver it. ~ Tell 
’em that a man who is a prospector is a fissure 
vein of misable [{ presume he means miserable] 
jackassery. Tell ’em if any galoot tries to give 
them taffy about the bald-headed old martyr 
who dies triumphant in his faith, just to set 
him down as a two-thousand-ounce fraud.’”’ 
So it is apparent that all men who prospect 
do not regard prospecting in precisely the 


same light. 

—— ——— el 
HNGLAND’S NEW LAW FOR WIVES. 
From the Pall Mail Gazette. 

Among the acts which have just received 
royal assent perhaps none is of more importance 
than the Married Women's Property act. This act 
marks the end of a long series of statutes, legal de- 
cisions, and equitable devices, Itis the last turn 
of the wheelin a great social revolution. “ The 
wheel has come full circle.’’ According to the 
ancient common law of England, a woman on 
marriage merged not only her personality in that 
of her husband when they twain became one flesh, 
but also her property. If she possessed land, he 
became owner of the land, not only for her life, 
but for his; if she possed goods and chattels, he be- 
came their absolute owner. Instead of the hus- 
band endowing the wife with all his worldly goods, 
as the Church service has it, she endowed him 
with hers; or, as it has been put, instead of 
“Mine is thine,’ the adage should have 
run, ‘Thine is mine, but mine's my own.”’ 
Long ago inroads were madeonthis rule. The 
Chancellors placed restrictions upon it; and, when 
conveyancing grew into a science, lawyers invent- 
ed methods of evading it. By giving the intended 
wife’s property to Trustees. and making them 
Trustees of the property of the wife alone, the hus- 
band, it was found, could be. as effectually de- 
prived of any controlover the *‘ dowried maiden's”’ 
dower as if she had still remained in her father’s 
house. The settlement to a woman’s separate use 
made a married woman as absolutely owner of her 
property as her husband of his: indeed, when the 
restriction on anticipation was adopted, more so; 
for while he could not keep his property out of the 
hands of his creditors if he became insolvent, her 
property could be kept out of the hands, not only 
of his creditors, but of herown. The practice of 
settlement became so confirmed that for many 
years past no well-to-do or prudent father allowed 
his daughter to marry without one, or left money 
by will to a married woman without providing that 
it wasto be for her separate use. But though the 
practice was thus brought into harmony with the 
sentiments of society, which had long outgrown 
the notion that the wife was to be entirely in the 
hands of her husband, the Jaw still remained, 
broadly speaking, in its original rigidness. 

Consquently, the poor wife, who in many re- 
spects wanted more protection than the rich one, 
had still to give up herscanty savings at the bidding 
of adrunken husband; andthe clever wife who 
made money by writing or painting had still to re- 
sign it to an idle seapegrace who spent it as soon 
as won. There were many cases, too, in which. 
from want of time or care, money was left to a 
married woman by will without the mystic words, 
* to her separate use,” and it went to the husband 
ashisown. Many hard cases, which showed the 
badness of the law, resulted. Sometimes a husband 
left money brought by one wife to (the children of 
another, leaving the children of the first penniless. 
Sometimes, as happened only a year or two baek 
in one notorious case,a husband took his wife's 
property, spent it on a mistress, and finally 
left the wife to starve, while the mis- 
tress was by his will endowed with 
his wife’s money. The Married Women’s Prop- 
erty act passed in 1870 endeavored to 
remedy the worst of these evils. But. like many 
half-hearted measures, it created a vast number of 
hard cases, and proved more beneficial to lawyers 
than to those it was intended to relieve. It drew 
hard and fast lines as to the amount of property 
that was to be considered as settled without ex- 
press words, and introdueed many fine and unsub- 
stantial distinctions. The present act has adopted 
a plain general rule. All property of whatever 
kind, and to whatever amount, which is inherited 
by, or bequeathed to,or gained by a married woman, 
is to belong to her, just as if she were single, apart 
from ali control of her husband. The act is retro- 
spective; that is, it applies.to a woman married be- 
fore the act, but only as to property which comes 
over to her after the act. In compensation the 
wife is to be responsible for her own debts in- 
curred before marriage and“afterward; she is lla- 
ble to support her own children if the nusband can- 
not, and even to support her husband if he would 
otherwise go upon the rates and she has money. 

The law has thus, for atl sorts and conditions of 
women, been brought into accordance with public 
sentiment, We have lagged behind not only other 
nations in Europe in doing so, but behind our own 
kith and kin in the United States and in many of the 
colonies. The reason, no doubt, was that the 
richer classes, the ‘‘vocal’’ classes, those who had 
the ear of Parliament, were practically satisfied 
with the system of settlements. All women are 
now brought within the pale. It is to be hoped 
that the knowledge, among even the lowest and 
roughtest, that a woman is no longer a poor 
wretch with no rights and nothing she can call 
her own, though it is earned by the sweat of her 
brow, will tend to give her increased protection. 
Seeing how many women among the poor are 
bread-winners and money-spinners, the chances of 
their bread being changed to gin and the money 
spent-by the man on himself alone may be consid- 
erably diminished. The most lawless domestic 
tyrant ought to be influenced by the fact that his 


‘ victim-is under'the. protection of the law. 


mt 


WATER-SPOUT OFF CHARLESTON, 

From the Charleston (S. 0.) News, Sept. 5. 
Yesterday morning, about 7:15 o'clock, the 
residents of Sullivan’s Island saw an immense 
water-spout, which formed about four miles to the 
south of the island, near the bar. The clouds.over- 
head at the time were inky black. At first a slight 
disturbance in the water was observed, and then 


from the cloud above appeared, as it were, a.gigan- 
tic finger, which reached out toward the water 
beneath, which every moment became more agi- 
tated, and finally rose like a miniature mountain 
to meet the cloud. Forsome seconds the upper 
and lower columns of water were separated, yet 
apparently only about 20 feet apart. 
the union between sea and cloud, and the large 
column of water rapidly whirled south-westward 
for about a mile and then burst, scattering its tons 
of water into the seething ocean for hundreds of 


yards around. 
rt 


A VIRGINIA POLITICIAN'S REPARTEE. 
From the Richmond (Va.) Dispatch, Sept. 6. 
The Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Richmond-meeting Col. Ruffin, (with whom ho is 
quite intimate,) said: “‘Iseo the Whig says that 


when you get to heaven you will amend the Ten 
Commandments, and that’s too much your way 
anyway. and you know it.’’ Col. Ruffin replied: 
* You ought to be thankful for it, for if I don't die 
before you, and go to beaven and have the Com- 
maudments amended. you can’t get in” 


about 40 .of the.small sacks in‘ 
sed is _Tretailed, aly sacks ° 


Then came: 


ARCTIC TRIPS AND SIGHTS 


SOME POINTS IN FRANZ JOSEF 
LAND: HISTORY. 

‘DUTCHMEN WHO DISCOVERED IT IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH . CENTURY — EXPLORERS 
WHO APTERWARD-MADE VISITS TO: IT— 
LEIGH SMITH’S VOYAGES. 

From:-the London Times. 
During the last years of the seventeenth 


‘century a; Dutch Captain named Cornelis Roule, 


while trading onthe coast-of Nova Zembla, was’ 
driven by the wind in a-northerly direction from 
that island and. reporved on.his return home-that 
he had seen land. If credit is to be placed in his 
story, the honorof the discovery of Franz Josef’ 
Land belongs to him, for this was the first time. 
that any such tale-had been told. In 1707 a certain 
Capt. Gillis was sailing in the seas north 
of Spitzbergen, and affirmed that he, too, 
had seen land to the north-east. This 
mythical country he called Gillis Land, but 
whether or no it formed part of the reeently dis- 
covered Franz Josef Land itis not possible to de- 
termine. From the days of Roule and Gillis until 
a quite recent date nothing was added to our 
knowledge of these supposed northern countries, 
but the navigators who visited tne Barents Sea re- 
ported tha‘ the ice-pack in those parts was remark- 


able for being found to be very much in the same 
place at the same time of the year, and that in the 
month of August great changes almost invariably 
occurred in its position. 

Though the probability that land lay to the north 
of Nova Zembla was recognized by arctic author!- 
ties, no important attempt was made to Iinvesti- 
gate the matter until the Austrian expedition of 
1872. Of the objects of this undertaking Lieut. 
Payer, who was second in command on board the 
Tegetthoff, writes: “* Our ideal aim was the North- 
west Passage; ourimmediate object was the ex- 
ploration of seas and lands on the north-east of 
Nova Zembla.”’ It will be unnecessary to follow 
Lieuts. Weyprecht and Payer through the course 
of their journey in the ill-fated Tegetthoff. It is 
sufficient to say that after a forced imprisonment 
in the ice of over a year, on the 30th of August, 
1873, the sight of land was suddenly revealed 
to them. In the following March sledging 
expeditions were sent out to explore the new coun- 
try, which has been named Franz Josef Land. That 
this new land was of considerable size was in- 
ferred from the fact that its glaciers were of enor- 
mous extent, for very large ice formations of this 
discrivtion are only possible in large countries. 
But slight signs of animal life were found by Lieut. 
Payer, and he formed the opinion that it was very 
qutstionane whether even the Esquimaux could 

nd sufficient means for a continued subsistence 
there. With the exception of polar bears and some 
migratory birds, no animal life was met with in the 
southern parts, but north of latitude 81° tracks of 
foxes were seen, but once on Hohenlohe Island, 81° 
85’ north latitude, the traces of an arctic hare were 
observed. 

Lieut. Payer’s explorations were pursued up 
Austria Sound, which runs between the two main 
portions of Franz Josef Land, namely, Waloyek 
Land on the east, and Zichy Land onthe west. Lat- 
itude 82° 5’ was the most northerly point reached 
by the Tegetthoff party. This was Cape Fligely 
on Prince Kudolf’s Land, which lies at the head of 
the known portion of Austria Sound. Here an em- 
inence of about 1,000 feet high was mounted. A 
blue range of mountains was seen in the distance 
lying far to the north, and to the west there was a 
veak lying beyond the eighty-third degree’ of lat- 
tude. This was called Cape Vienna. Open water 
was seen here and there, but not such as to offer 
any, prospect of free navigation. Having planted 
the Austro-Hungarian flag in this, the most north- 
erly point at which it had ever flown, Lieut. Payer 
and his men turned homeward, and, after great 
difficulties, hardships. and dangers, the 'Tegetthoff 
was again reached. She was found still fast in the 
ice-floe, and, as her chances of escape were but 
faint, they began theirretreatto Nova Zembla over 
the ice in their sledges and boats. 

The next explorer who visited Franz Josef Land, 
and who added to any material extent to the 
knowledge of it, was Mr. Lelgh Smith. Inthe Sum- 
mer of 1880 this intrepid traveler had intended to 
visit Jan Mayen Island, but owing to the unfavor- 
able condition of the ice the attempt was aban- 
doned, and he directed his course to the northern 
point of Spitzbergen, but meeting with the whalers 
the Eclipse and Hope, the latter of which was des- 
tined to rescue him and his crewtwo years later, 
he learned that progress to the north in that direc- 
tion was by no means hopeful. Hetherefore turned 
his ship about, and steaming round the southern 
point of Spitzbergen proceeded to attempt to reach 
Franz Josef Land. Meeting with a favorable con- 
dition of ice he entered the pack, and after six 
days’ journey sighted the land, on Aug. i4. In the 
afternoon of that day a small island called May Is!- 
and was reached; it lles tothe west of Cape Te- 
getthoff, and afew miles south of Hooker Island 
the sister island of McClintock Island and Hall Isl- 
and, both of which were named by the Austrian 
expedition. Here Mr. Smith procured several wal- 
ruses and a nest of ivory gulls, one of the inmates 
of which he brought home safe to England and 
placed in the Zoological Gardens. After leaving 
May Island the Elra passed down in a soutn- 
westerly direction round Barents Cape and 
reached an entirely new land, which was called 
Northbrook Island. The extremity of this island Mr. 
Smith named Cape Flora, and it was bere that in 
the following year the Eira was fated to be lost. 
On Aug. 18 he reached a spot lying between Bell 
Island and Mabel Island, which, from its security, 
was called Kira Herbor. It was on Bell Island 
that the crew were enabled to capture two young 
polar bears. These were brought home and pre- 
sented to the Zoological Society. Aiter passing 
afew days in the neighborhood of Eira Harbor, 
Mr. Smith passed round Cape Grant, and followed 
the coast of the mainland up to apoint named 
Cape Neale. Here he was stopped by the pack, 
but from this point he could see land trending far 
away in a north-westerly direction. Finding it 
impossible to proceed, he retraced his steps, and, 
passing along the coast and making by the way 
many valuable observations, reached Cape Tegett- 
hoff on Aug. 30. The year beiug too far advanced 
for any further researches, Mr. Smith determined 
to return homeward. His journey through the ice 
was avery successful one, and he reached Ham- 
merfest on Sept. 24, 1850. 

The voyage which Mr. Leigh Smith made in the 
Eira in 1880 was by far the most important which 
has ever been undertaken to the arctic regions in 
the compass of one Summer, and, encouraged by 

is success, he determined to repeat the experi- 
ment the folléwing year. The story of how Mr. 
Leigh Smith and his men fared in their second at- 
tempt to reach Franz Josef Land has been fully 
told in our recent issues, and it has proved anew 
the uncertainties and dangers which attend arctic 
exploration. If with the loss of the Lira much 
that would have been valuable to science has per- 
ished, one fact of importance is left which will 
render if we mistake not her last expedition to 
Franz Josef Land notable in the records of arctic 
exploration. It haslong been held by arctic au- 
thorities that in the Autumn of most years a prac- 
tical route for a steamer is to be found across the 
ice-laden Barents Sea. And the ease with which 
Mr. Leigh Smith was able in July last to escape in 
an open boat from Cape Flora without meeting for 
80 miles any iceto hinder his passage has done 
much to confirm this belief. In September, 188°, 
the Elra reached the open water from Cape Teget- 
thoff without serious difficulty, and it may be re- 
membered that in the Autumn of 1881 all the re- 
ports which reached this country from the Nor- 
wegian walrus-hunters and ice-traders in the Ba- 
rents Sea tended to confirm this conviction. Nota- 
bly among these was one sent by Capt. Isaksen, 
of the Préven, to Sir Uenry Gore. Capt. Isaksen 
wrote: 

** At the endof June (1881) the pack ice lay com- 
pact six miles from the coast (of Nova Zembla;) 
further north it stretched at least 15 to 20 miles 
from it. The ice appeared just the same as in 1578, 
when he was in those latitudes. On the 8th of Au- 
gust he found no ice along the coast. On Aug. 16 he 
was about 20 miles northoft Nova Zembla, withoat 
observing any ice, but met with a very rough sea 
from the north-east. Wken the ice commenced dis- 
appearing, at the end of July, it went so suddenly 
that he could not understand what had beceme of 
it, and he supposed that in August there was open 
water up to Franz Josef Land.” 

We find, therefore, that at some time during the 
Autumn months of tne last three years the seas 
leading to Franz Josef Land have been in sucha 
condition asto admit of comparatively easy navi- 
gation. This circumstance, together with the one 
that exploration in Franz Josef Land has been 
broken off at a point beyond which it is known 
that the coast line runs in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, |will, no doubt, encourage further attempts 
being made to reach the higher latitudes and in- 
flame anew tho spirit of enterprise among arctic 


explorers. 
ee ene 


ANIMALS AT CAPE FLORA. 
CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT BEARS, FOXES, WAL- 
RUS, AND BIRDS, 

From the London Times. 

Mr. Leigh Smith, with whom our Aberdeen 
correspondent had an interview yesterday, states 
in reference to the Eira expedition that, owing to 
the loss of the vessel, the scientific results of the 
voyage are almost ni/, Inthe department of botany 
only one new plant was found, but many interest- 
ing specimens were dredged up from the bottom 
of the sea. All these, including valuable fossils, 
were lostin the Eira. The following, however, is 
a very interesting extract from the journal report 
upon Cape Flora, giving an account of the birds, 
bears, and walrus seen during the Winter spent 

there: 

“On July 25, 1881, we reached Gray Bay, at Cape 
Grant and Cape Crowther. There are large loom- 
eries a short distance up the bay on the water side. 
Many rotgees had their young among the basaltic 
columns ef the lofty cliffs. Other birds were also 
seen, including the snow bird, the molly, the 
boatswain, the Arctic lern, dovekies, the eider 
duck, the burgomaster, and the kittiwake. At the 
east side, near the head of Gray Bay, there were a 

ood number of snow birdsand dovekies building, 

ut too high up for one to obtain the eggs. At 
Cape Stephen there was a large loomery, and at 
Cape Forbes there were a few looms, a good num- 
ber of rotgees and dovekies, and some snow 
birds. At Bell Island the same species of 
birds were scen, and on the south side 
there was a iarge loomery and __ nests 
of kittiwakes, dovekies, rotgees, snow birds, and 
burgomasters. Rein geese and brent-geese were 
seep and shot on the cliffs 700 feet high, but no 
nests were seen. At Cave Flora there was a very 
large loomery, and also many rotgees, dovekies 
kittiwakes, and snow birds. On the lowland 
several snow buntings and sandlines were seen. 


but no nests were found. The looms.lay their 
on the bare rock, and the.dove and tgees fay 
them in the crevices of the ‘ 6. wake 
makes a nest of mud and moss.. Th new bird 
makes a rudimentary nest of moss ‘eathers, 
but of no definite shape, Each seems to 
occupy 2 separate part of the.cliff. The rotgees 
and dovekies left about the first. week,in Septem- 
ber. Looms were very scarce after Sept,.10, 

“On Bops. 22 afew bi masters, snow, birds, 
mollies, kittiwakes,.elder ducks, and, brent-geese 
were seen, but igetting & very scarce. One or two 
snow buntings still re ed on the land _on, Oct. 
13. Three or four snow birds,.and occasionally a 
burgomaster or molly were_ seen hoyering around 
outside the hut which had been erected, and on 
Oct. 28, while we were r some ¥ two 
snow birds, two or three mollies and burgomasters 
were seen, and remained for twoor three days 
‘eating the refuse of the carcases. On Feb, 8a 
snow owl was seen. This. was the first bird to az- 
rive. On Feb. 18twoor three floeks.of dovekies 
were seen following to the north-west, and on the 
20th there were.a, great number seen in.the water. 
On March 2 a lane of water was made close to 
the land fioe, and it was. filled with rotgees and 
dovekies. On.March 9:the first loom bes seen, but 
it was not until the end of March that they began 
to settle on the rocks, and then they would only 
stop on the cliffs fora few hours and go away for 
four or-five days. We were not able to get up the 
hill to shoot any until the 16th of April. On April 
20 the first snow bird was seen. A falcon hawk ap- 
peared on April 22,0n which day two burgomas- 
ters were also seen. On April 24 the molly was 
seen, On May 6the kittiwakes came. It was not 
untilabout the 10th of June that the looms re- 
mained on the rocks for more.than two or three 
days at atime, but after that date the females be- 
gan to take their places ready for laying the eggs, 
and on June 20 three eggs were obtained. Foxes 
were constantly troubling us during the Winter. 
coming right up to the door after blubber, and 
would only runafew yards away when anybody 
went out todrive them off. We were obliged to 
shoot some at last, as they became almost tame. 

‘* Bears were more numerous while we had the 
water close outside the land ice. They would come 
walking along the edge of the land ice, and when 
they got scent of the house would walk right up to 
it. During the dark we killed four or five every 
month except November, but wo saw on an aver- 
age twoa week. One moonlight night in Novem- 
ber there were five or six bears within 400 yards of 
the house, but we could not get a shot at any of 
them, unless we kept very still, until the bear came 
up to the house. We never shot a female bear 
from October to Mareh 13. This is an important 
fact. They were always very large male bears. 
Several times on examining the contents of 
the stomachs we found them full of nothing but 
grass; but in the Spring they generally bh en 
feeding on seals, and more than once we obtained 
a good bucketful of oil for cooking purposes out of 
the bear’s stomach. Once a bear had eaten a large 
piece of greasy canvas which had been ‘thrown 
away and had been blown some 200 or 300 yards 
from the house. He then came up to the house 
and commenced to eat our blubber, but was im- 
mediately shot. On Feb. 20 a bear was seen abeut 
850 feet above the hillat the back of the house. 
Some hands went up with a rifle and found that 
the bear had a hole there, out of which they could 
not. get it—fortunately for them, as they had only 
one rifle with them, and that would not go off, the 
lock having been frozen. We never saw any young 
bear with it. The last time the bear was 
seen. at its hole was on March 1. No track of a 
bear could be traced up the hill, but the footmarks 
of an old bear and a cub were seen on the low 
land, about 300 vards to the eastward of the house. 
No old she bears with young cubs were seen before 
we left the landin June. In July, 1881, on nearing 
Cape Crowther walrus were seen lying on loose 
pieces of ice in great numbers. Sometimes 20 or 
more were counted huddied up in a heap ona 
small piece of ice. By going quietly in a boat 
you could get within 20 or 30 yards of them 
before they took much notice of you, but after 
the first shot was fired they tumbled into the 
water, and wouid go swimming about and barking 
round the boat, but never attacked us. In Septem- 
ber they were very numerous on the looseice round 
Bell Island, and also in the water off Cape Flora. 
On Oct. 28 five were shot lying on the edge of the 
ground ice close to the house, and there were a 
great quantity in the water at the time of the year. 
On Jan. 24, 1882, three were shot lying on the ice 
edge. When the daylight returned in February 
walrus were constantly seen swimming about in 
the water. A land floe began to form in March, 
and no water remained within seven or 
eight miles of the land, but frequently on 
looking with the glass from the hill walrus could 
be seen in the water, and on June 13 the land ice 
broke away, and on June 15 the five walrus were 
shot. A boat that went over to Bell Island re- 
ported that walrus were lying in scores on the 
loose ice round about Bell Island. Mr. Leigh Smith 
thinks that the wairus leave the country during 
the Winter, but seem to remain in the water, espe- 
cially if itis shallow. They never saw any signs of 
their taking the land and lying up for the Winter. 
White whales and narwnal were seen in great 
numbers in September and October traveling to 
the south-east, and in June one or two large 
shoals were seen traveling west and west-north- 
west. 2 ; Se ara 
KEARNEY ON THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


From the an Francisco Call, Aug. 28. 


Denis Kearney addressed a very large meet- 
ing at the Sand Lot yesterday afternoon. He said: 

Men, WomEN, AND FRriENDS: Even since the 
bombardment of Alexandria Il have been asked a 
thousand times, and I suppose by a thousand dif- 
ferent persons, how I stood on the Egyptian ques- 
tion. In reply to these interrogations I desire to 
state publicly that like all true and loyal Americans 
lam for Arabi Bey, as against the British bond 
leeches and cent per cent squeezers of ’Change- 
alley. But my mind is so much taken up with home 
affairs of local interest to our people that I have 
not been able to spare the time todevote much at- 
tention to the war in Egypt. Having, however.taken 
the side of Arabi Bey,a few of the reasons for 
my so doing wiil not be out of place. A 
little more than 100 years ago the English called 
George Washington a rebel; to-day they call Arabi 
Bey a rebel, and why? Let us examine the facts 
of the case. Some English money-lenaers loaned 
to the officials of the Egyptian Government, with- 
out the knowledge, consent, or advice of the tax- 
payers of Egypt, a certain sum of money for which 
Egypt gave bonds to the amonnt of $575,000,000. 
This money never went to the improvement of the 
condition ot the people of Egypt, but it went 
principally into the hands of a licentious court to 
support harems and similar institutions. After 
retting the debt fairly on the back of Egypt, Eng- 
and sent an army of 1,38 broken, wounded, 
spavined politicians, on salaries aggregating 
$1,868,520 per annum, to collect the taxes and run 
the finances of Egypt. In the course of afew 
years an additional loan wasimade the Khédive, 
and $175,000,000 more bonds obtained, making 
a total of $750,000,000, and then the French 
money sharks joined forces with the English 
bond leeches, and put an Englishman and French- 
man in charge of the bankrupt Government, at a 
salary of $20,000 per annum each. The rate of 
taxation in that unfortunate country is 12 per cent. 
Think of that, you working men of America. 
Tiere are 60,000 Europeans in Egypt who pay no 
taxes. The palace of an English nabob resident is 
exempt, while the hovel of his Egyptian neighbor 
is taxed 12 per cent. onits full cost value. Arabi 
Bey, an Egyptian patriot, saw the manner in which 
his people were being ground into: poverty by 
these foreign bond robbers. He protested with all 
the vehemance of his honest nature. The money 
sharks set their tools to work. A riot was inau- 
gurated and many people were killed. This 
brought the British men-of-war upon the scene, 
which resulted in the destruction of Alexandria 
and the murder in cold blood of its innocent and 
peaceable inhabitants, in the interest of a soulless, 
grasping, monegy-lending, band of British pirates. 
I say, God bless Arabi Bey. Every true American 
should pray for his success. More I would like to 
say upon this important question, but your minds 
are already taken up with local saatters of great 
interest to you. Atsome future time I will have 
more to say on this Egyptian question. 

a 

MASPERO AND THE BOOLAK MUSEUM. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards sends the London 
Academy the following extract from a letter just 
received from M. Arthur Rhone, bearing date Aug. 
13: ‘* As for Maspero, I have news of him from his 
brother. Notwithstanding that our Consul, M. 
Monge, urgently recommended him to leave as 
long since as July 8 he persisted in remaining at 
Boolak, where he was working dd@y and night upon 
the completion of the new rooms lately added to 
the museum. For these rooms he had but lately 
received the necessary credit which should ena- 
ble him to decorate and fit them up. On the 18th, 
however, our Minister of Public Works, under 
whose control he acts, dispatched a formal order 
for his immediate departure. Despite this-order, I 
believe he would still have remained had he been 
alone; but he had with him his young wife, who is 
but just recovering from a severe illness caused 
by the extreme heat on board the steamer in which 
they have been living, and his mother-in-law, Mme. 
la Baronne d’Estournellef, (the mother of our 
Chargé @’Affaires at Tunis,) and these ladies re- 
fused to desert him. The railway lines of the 
isthmus were threatened; his brigade of soldiers 
had been withdrawn. and his steamer was in dan- 
ger of being requisitioned for purposes of war. 
This boat was his only home. The hotels were 
empty and shut up. The European shops were all 
closed. He had no resource but toobey. He has 
left the museum in charge of his Nazir, the 
faithful Kourschid Effendi—a brave old Cir- 
cassian, who was specially valued by Mariette 
on account of his energy and integrity. All the 
precious relics in wrought gold and everything 
which might tempt the cupidity of mere spoilers, 
have been removed; and 1 think there is nothing 
to fear from ordinary thieves. But if it comes to 
burning, pillaging, and assassination, as at Alex- 
andria, I do not see how even Maspero’s presence 
would avail to defend the building. As in war time 
a house which it is particularly sought to protect is 
converted into an ambulance, the old tumble- 


down dwelling in which Mariette lived has been. 
It was. 


assigned to some Arab harems. * * * 
not possibie for M. Maspero to remain at Ismailia: 
he has, therefore, started for France by way of 
italy, where he is at this moment. He is expected 
to arrive in Paris about the 20th inst.. where he 
will hold himself in readiness.to return to his post 
as s00n as such return is possible.” 
—— oe 


WHY TIE BRIDE CRIED. 
From the Brunswick (Me) Kerala. 
On the bank of the Kennebec River,a few 
miles below Bath, lives an old lady. Yearsago she 


cried so violently when about to be married that it 
was with difficulty she could be pacified. On 
being interrogated as tothe cause of her great grief, 
she replied that it made her sad to think she was to 
live so near the steep bank of the river. where her 
children would daily be in danger of falling over 
and being drowned. The lady has now lived there 
about 50 years, and has mever had a child, 


-Oaks,”’ 


NOTES ON ART AND ARTISTS 


iilip: Gilbert Hamerton has received 
h-Government_ the. decoration 


of Officier-d’Academio in-honor of his: 
omart. 


—The famous Thorwaldsen lion at Lu- 
belonged to-a by pe i vy. calle 
Pfyffer. 
Mtn -- #3 Last Rally; by Mulvaney, 
will go- the desi 
of the Cumberland, which has a seunion-there 


which-has.a-reunion. 
on the 19th.of the month, ° 


—The French.artist to whom was award- 
ed the prize of $10,000 for a design for the 
monumént to Victor Emmanuel at Rome has 
a a his prize in. spite of the opposition.of 

talian artists. 

—Hubert Herkomer has made a fine-etch- 
ing of a recent painting by Millais, which hag 
been highly spoken of in England, It is the 
ye of a girl resting on the road to market, 

he leans her chin on her hand and gazes up 
into the sky. The title is ‘‘ Caller Herrin’.”’ 


—Speaker Macpherson, of the Canadian 
Senate, has been painted by Charles Mercier, 
He is in a black velvet Court suit, with the 
flowing robe of a Queen’s Counsel, and stands 
on a dais covered with red cloth, figured with 
fleurs-de-lis, Behind him is the Speaker’s 
chair. 

—Miss Marianne North, the young Eng- 
lishwoman who goes about the world painting 
the flora of various lands, and who lately had 
an exhibition of her flower pieces in London, 
has departed for lands hitherto untouched, 
She goes to South Africa, thence to Madagas- 
car and the Seychelles Archipelago. 


—The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts proposes to give the following prizes at 
their exhibition one year from this Autumn 
for the best oil-paintings: To the very best, 
$3,000, and the picture is to belong to the 
Academy ; to the second, third, and fourth in 
order of merit, medals of gold, silver,. and 
bronze will be awarded. 


—The costumes of all nations and peoples 
are about to be studied and published by a so- 
ciety formed for that purpose in London, 
Among the members are ‘Alesa:fadumna and 
Boughton. The society will issue a quarterly 
containing prints or chromo-lithographs, with 
explanatory text. The curators of the great 
museunis and libraries of Europe have been in- 
terested in the scheme. 


—The statements as to the-destination of 
Regnault’s “ Automedon and the Horses of 
Achilles” made after the Morton sale last Win- 
ter turn out to be one and allincorrect. It 
was bought by a Mr. Coale, of St. Louis, for 
$5,900, and it was said to have been the prize 
of the Crow Museum of Fine Arts of that city. 
Now it appears that the buyer still owns if, 
and asks the neatsum of $12,000 for it. 


—Bicknell’s large ‘‘ Battle of Lexington’’ 
is now shown at the exhibition of the New- 
England Manufacturers and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute in Boston. The scene is on Lexington 
Common in the early morning. On the right 
the British troops advance, led by a mounted 
officer. The centre is occupied by a group of 
farmers, old and young. In the left fore- 
ground is a farmer rhortally wounded; near 
him a wounded man, who stiil fights kneeling. 
One farmer advances before the group and 
aims at the mounted officer. 

—The regular yearly exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, which 
was postponed from last Spring, will open on 
the 23d of October, and continue till Saturday, 
Dec. 9. ‘lwo prizes will be awarded this year. 
The Mary Smith prize consists of $100, and can 
only be taken by an oil-painting made by a 
resident of Philadelphia. The judges are to 
decide upon its merits in the following order: 
** Originality of subject, beauty of design or 
drawing, color and effect, execution.’”? The 
students in the schools of the Academy may 
compete for the two Charles Toppan prizes of 
$100 each. The drawing of the competing pic- 
tures is of chief importance. They may be oil 
or water colors, figure, landscape, or marine. 

—On the 25th of November the Rotunda 
and halls of the Capitol at Washington are to 
contain what is called a National Bazaar, Art 
and Industrial Exposition. It is to raise funds 
for the monument to Garfield, for which some 
$20,000 has already been collected by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Society of the Army 
of the Cumberland. Artists throughout the 
country are requested to send pictures and 
sculptures, and the suggestion is made that 
one piece should be given outright, the pro- 
ceeds of its sale going to the monument fund. 
The Board of Direction sits at the Ebbitt 
House, Washington. Articles wiil be sent for 
and returned freeof expense. The bazaar will 
close on the 3d of December. 

—-According to the Architect, Bartholdi’s 
colossus, ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening the World,’’ 
will weigh 150 tons. The height from head 
to foot will be about 110 feet, and from the 
top of the torch to the feet 140 feet. {t will 
take five years to finish, and will cost about 
$150,000. The mode of work 1s as follows: A 
skeleton of fine wicker-work was formed and 
covered with a thick coat of plaster molded to 
the exact shape of the design. Six-inch plates 
of thin wood are adjusted to the modeled plas- 
ter and given to the bronze-workers for mod- 
els. ‘The bronze plates are one-tenth of an 
inch thick and 4 feet 744 inches square. They 
are to be riveted to an iron backing or skele- 
ton by bolts that do not show outside. The 
plates of bronze are made to correspond ex- 
actly with the contours of the model. 


—An artist named Walker, who is the au- 
thor of a very stiff and wooden “Storming of 
Chapultepec’’ in the Senate wing of the 
Capitol at Washington, has recently fin- 
ished a large painting showing a battery 
of artillery going into action behind 
a line of infantry, on the brow of a 
hill. The painting is on: exnibition in Gen. 
Sherman’s office at the War Department. Mr. 
Walker proposes to paint two companion 
pieces, showing a cavalry regiment and a regi- 
ment of foot in battle array, and wants to sell 
the three to the Government for $7,500. He 
came into notice lately because the Chapultepec 
picture needed repainting, and he was sum- 
moned from weil-merited artistic obscurity for 
that purpose. It is only too likely that the 
Capitol will see more of his commonplace. jour- 
neyman painting. 


—Gen. Burgoyne was a Court General of 
the approved style, being always ready to ar- 
range a festivity and handier, according to 
his. detractors, with the pen than the sword. 
At Knowsley Hall,in a great private col- 
lection, is a picture by Zucchi, the second hus- 
band of Angelica Kauffman, called ‘* Féteat the 
Oaks.” The Oaks was originally a Surrey ale- 
house and was turned into a residence by Bur- 
goyne; afterward it gave the name to the 
celebrated races. The picture by Zucchi rep- 
rents a lofty hall with arched roof and 
wreathed columns, statues in niches, and pic- 
tures on the walls. The ladies present are all 
in Turkish, the gentlemen in Spanish, dresses, 
with their hats on. They sit at long tables 
with servants in liveries behind them. The 
téte was managed by Burgoyne, and forit he 
wrote the comedy called ‘* The Maid of the 
The time was June 9, 1774, and the 
occasion was the marriage of the twelfth Earl 
of Derby with Lady Elizabeth Hamilton. 


—A young artist of Philadelphia, whose 
me | have been seen of late years in New- 

ork at the. Academy exhibitions, is dead. 
Mr. Philip B, Hahs painted with much spirit 
interiors in which the prominent figure was 
apt to be an old man ora young colored boy 
laughing at some ludicrous incident. One of 
his best shows a darky who has dropped a 
er from a tray on-a parquet floor, A mar- 

le bust of a satyr standing near is on tho 
broad grin, and the darky is represented as 


resenting with face and gesture the fixed 


mockery of the stone image. Mr, Hahs had 
much promise in the line of light genre paint- 
ing, and had learned not only to paint textures 
well, but to give Bmp and gesture to his 
figures. He was-only 30 years.of age. Begin- 
ning as @ business man with a firm of jewelers 
in Philadelphia, he entered seriously on art 
about 10 years ago, when he became a member 
of the Sketch Club. He came later under the 
— of Mr. Eakins at the Academy of Fino 


—At the Zoological» Gardens in London 
the. stock of reptiles has increased so much 
that new quarters.are about to be-built-on de- 
signs supposed to suit reptilian needs. Tho 
new reptile-house will be 120 feet by 66, with a 
large porch and double entrance at the front 

rooms in the rear for the keepers and 
workmen. It seems that such a house must 
face due south, and have a roof slated on the 
north slope and with ample sky-lights on the 
south slope. Itis to be of brick, with stone 
trimmings, and iron-work-for the roof. Fixed 
cages will occupy the north, east, and west 
walls, while the south wall, almost entirely of 
glass, is to be left forsmall movable cases con- 
taining the light-weights among the reptilia 
and batrachia. A large oval pond for croco- 
diles will occupy the centre, and tw6 smaller 
ponds for other aquatic reptiles. It is to be 
heated by hot-water pi The Zoo now owns 
57 tortoises, 10 ¢ les, 95 lizards, and 83 
snakes, among which latter 10 are large 
pythons and boas. Almost e issue of Nu- 
ture contains a goodly list of animals bought 
by, given, or loaned to the Zoological Society. 





THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN 


—_——_—»—— 


WISTORY OF THK BATTLES oF 
FRANKLIN AND NASHVILLE. 
fHE INCOMPETENCY OF GEN. SCHOFIELD 
AND THE DANGERS TO WHICH IT suB- 
JECTED THE UNION ARMY—HOW THE 
PLANS OF GEN. THOMAS FOR DESTROY- 

a ’ 
ING HOODS ARMY WERE FRUSTRATED 
—SCHOFIELD’S SAFE DISTANCE FROM 
THE FIELD OF BATTLE—GEN. OpP- 
DYCKE’S INTERESTING HISTORICAL REM- 
INISCENCES FOR THE ARMY OF THE 
CUMBERLAND. 
Yo the Editor of the New-York Times: 

Inasmuch as the Army of the Cumberland, 
soon to meet at Milwaukee, has not yet dealt with 
Gen. Schofield’s letter, the following study of the 
events to which that letter refers may be interest- 
ing enough to justify printing in your columns. 

When, in March, 1864, Gen. Grant’s assumed com- 
mand of the national armies, he decided to con- 
rentrate the military power of the North and with 
it to destroy the principal armies of the Con- 
fedefacy—Gen. Lee’s in the East and Gen. 
Johnston’s in the West. Personally commanding 
In the campaign against Lee, and having fought 
the indecisive battles of the Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania Court-house, North Anna, and Cold Harbor, 
Gen. Grant brought the Armies of the Potomac and 
the James near to Richmond and Petersburg. Here 
a siege on a vast scale was put into slow progress. 
In the West, Gen. Sherman succeeded Gen. Grant 
in command of the Military Division of the Missis- 
sippi, composed of the Departments and 
Armies of the Cumberland, Tennessee, and 
Ohio, commanded, respectively, by Gens, 
Thomas, McPherson, and Schofield, and which 
were concentrating at, or toward, Chattanooga. 
Sherman’s rolls ealled for 352,265 men, present and 
absent. Of these, 180,082 were present for duty, 
and from this number only 112,819 (1) could be 
brought into line of battle against Johnston, This 
fact shows that Gen. Sherman judged it necessary 
to have 67,263 soldiers in block-houses, posts, and 
forts along the military routes of his grand divi- 
sion. Johnston asserts (2) that at the outset of the 
campaign his army mustered 42,856 men ready for 
battle, near Dalton, Ga., 100 miles north-west of 
Atlanta. Reinforcements began arriving at 
Resaca on May 11. 

At the head of his great armies Sherman ad- 
vanced from Chattanooga against Johnston, May 
5, 1864, the result being that on Sept. 1 he com- 
pelied the surrender of Atlanta. He had not, how- 
ever, shaken the solidity of the Confederate Army; 
it still numbered about 41,000 men, (8) while 
Sherman's effective force was reduced to 81,758, 
(4) both armies having been largely reinforced 
during the oampaiga, and having also lost 
heavily in killed and wounded. Gen. Sherman 
had cause therefore forsaying: ‘‘ There is no doubt 
that the month of October closed to us looking de- 
cidedly squally;”’ and for writing on Nov. 2 to Gen. 
Grant: “If Hood attempts to invade Middle Ten- 
nessee I will hold Decatur, and be prepared to move 
in that direction; but unless I let go Atlanta’—then 
held by the T'wentieth Corps—‘ my force will not 
be equal to his.’? And yet in the face of these facts 
and opinions Gen, Sherman selected four army 
corps—62,000 troops—the best transportation, pon- 
tons, and trained pontoniers, and on Novy. 12, hay- 
ing turned over to Thomas the Military Division of 
the Mississippi, began his march to the sea. 

thus Gen. Tsaomas was left to gather the widely 
scattered fragments of his command, and with 
them to continue the campaign against the same 
army that had for months skillfully and boldly con- 
tronted the united armies of Sherman’s great com- 
mand. kor sometime before Thomas was thus 
stripped of an army and left in command Gen. 
Hood, who on July 18 superseded Johnston, had 
been permitted to draw upon the resources of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi to recruit his 
army and to prepare it tora vigorous campaign 
against Sherman, if he sheuld follow the Confed- 
erate army to the North or against Thomas if Sher- 
man should move to the sea. Sherman believed 
that Hood would follow him through Georgia, 
and therefore did not concentrate’ troovs 
to meet the Confederate General in Tennes- 

Grant, however, had ordered Gen. 
A. Jd. Smith, then in Missouri, to report his 
small corps of veteran infantry to Thomas for 
duty. Confident that this foree would so report at 
about the time Sherman was to begin his march, 
Thomas believed that he could protect Tennessee. 
But instead of following Sherman, the Confederate 
Generais came to the conclusion that he had left 
open to them grand possibilities, which, if rightly 
used, would revive the confidence of the Southern 
people, and much more than compensated them 
Sherman’s unopposed march through their 
country, and thought it reasonable to believe 
that Hood would be able to overwhelm the 
principal detachments under Thomas before 
the “Rock of Chickamauga” could bring 
them together in numbers sufficient to meet 
the Confederates in the open field. This, they felt 
confident, would give them control of Tennessee 
and Kentucky, where, by enforcing the conscrip- 
tion law of the South, animmense force ceuld soon 
be collected arouna the Contederate standard in 
the West. They doubtless hoped that Grant would 
be thus compelled to relinquish his grasp on Lee 
in order to send a large part of his army tothe Ohio 
River and a part to the forts about Washington, 
and so make it possible for the Confederate jead- 
ers to concentrate an overwhelming force against 
Sherman, then in the heart of Georgia without a 
base of supplies. Hood even hoped (5) that he 
could accomplish the work before him in the West, 
and then move his army through East Tennessee 
to Petersburg, and so enable Lee to defeat Grant, 
if he should not retreat before this junction of the 
rebel armies, before Sherman, moving through 


Georgia to Savannah, and thence through the Car- 
olinas, could unite with the Army of the Potomac. 
THE TASK BEFORE GEN. THOMAS. 

So much is necessary to a clear understanding of 
the character, magnitude. and importance of the 
campaign under Thomas, and of the forces left 
andér his eommand. Hitherto in the war the na- 
jional commanders had not been precipitated into 
tampaigns before their armies were formed and 
large enough for the duties before them; but in 
the present case Gen. Thomas had to defenu vast 
interests, and, at the same time, to form an army 
around the small nucleus made up of the Fourth 
Corps, two divisions of the Twenty-third 
Corps, and 4,300 mounted cavalry—in all 
about 26,300 men. The situation required 
a General of firm and comprehensive mind. 
He must commit ne serious mistakes; he must 
crush the Confederate army in the West. Haste 
was important, but certainty was the supreme 
need. Gen. Thomas was an officer of large experi- 
ence and wide observation. Early in 1862 he had 
seen the national army sweep from the Ohio River 
flown to the ‘ennessee. Ue had also seen it thrown 
back to the Ohio before the close of that year. 
He had seen that army, largely reinforced, 
ngain advance to the Cumberland, to the Ten- 
nessee, tothe Chattahoochee, to Atlanta and be- 
yond; and now the rebel columns were again 
back, and expectea to open the way to Nashville, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati. in these movements 
rreat battles had been fought—Shiloh, Perryville, 
Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Ke- 
jaca, and others in the Atlanta campaign—but they 
were not decisive enough to produce permanent 
results. At Mill Spring ‘Thomas had shattered and 
routed one rebel army. At Murfreesboro his 
yommand formed the firm aad dauntless centre. 
At Chickamauga, after the Confederate army had 
been reinforced and inspirited by a veteran corps 
from the army of Gen. Lec, and after \his com- 
manding General and one-third of the army had 
been manceuyred from the field, Thomas drew 
back the tlanks of what remained, held his crescent 
line of battle together, and with great slaughter 
auried back the concentrated masses of the whole 
army of the enemy. On the 25th of November, 
Ix63, after Thomas had sent Hooker up into the 
mists of Lookout Mountain, and when Sherman 
was held at bay near the guns of the enemy’s 
pxtreme rignt, the Army of the Cumberland, 
noder Thomas, swept up to the crest, took 
$0 cannon, and hurled the long line of 
Confederate troops intrenched on the heights 
pf Missionary Ridge into precipitate and confused 
—— Thomas had formed a simple but master- 
y plan that must have destroyed Jolunston’s army, 
before it was reinforced, at the very outset o: the 
Atlanta campaign; this, in essentials, was fot tae 
by Sherman, who made the unfortunate mistake 
of thinking Thomas “ slow.”’ Now, however, the 
responsibilities of the campaign rested wholly on 
Yhomas, and his fixed purpose was first to prepare, 
ind then to strike, a mertal blow at the Confeder- 
ate power in the West. Nashville was the focus of 
nis interests. Here were large supplies, and trom 
the city the telegraph and railway lines led out in 
almost every direction; therefore, Thomas made 
his nead-quarters at Nashville, and used every 
means in his power, night and day, to concentrate, 
prganize, and equip a force that he could contfi- 
dently lead into the field. Many of his wagons 
svere teamless, and the teams which he had 
were the retuse of Sherman’s perfect outfit. Two- 
thirds of his cavalrymen were without horses, 
and his pontons and the men whom he had long 
trained to handle them were onthe way to Sa- 
vannah. He at once began the work of prepara- 
tion. The employes in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, under Gen. Donaldson, were drilied 
pnd instructed how to defend parapets. The 
terms of 15,000 veteran soldiers having expired, 
12,000 (6) new, short-term recruits and un- 
tried negro regiments were hurried into 
brigades and made ready for an active cam- 
paign. The convalescents in the hospitals, many 
of whom belonged to regiments with Sherman, 
were organized under Gen. Cruft and assigned to 
duty suited to their condition. Gen. Wilson was 
ordered to seize horses in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
pad to search the Government corrals for every an- 
mal able tocarry aman. An interior line of defense 
was made short and strong‘enough around Nashville 


(1) Sherman’s Memoirs, Vol. I1., pp. 16-136. (2) John- 
ston’s Narrative, B. 354. (8) Hood’s Advance and He- 
treat, p. 225. (4) Sherman’s Memoli's, Vol. 11, p. 136. 
(6) AdV.and Retr. (6) Thomas's revert 
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for Steedman to hold with the men, under Cruft, 
Donaldson, and Miller, not fit for the hardships of 
a Winter campaign in the field. 

GEN. SCHOFIELD’S COMMAND. 

Gen. Schofield had been, on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, ordered by Thomas to the front in command 
of all the troops then in hand, but, as we shall see, 
was soon outgeneraled by Hood and obliged to 
fall rapidly back before the advancing enemy. 
Thomas hoped to prepare his whole army in time 
to meet Hood at Duck River, or, if not there, at the 
Harpeth, but without Smith’s corps his force was 
inferior to the Confederates’, and the arrival of 
Smith from the West was looked for with intense 
anxiety. The Fourth Corps, Gen. Stanley, com- 
prising three divisions, under Gens. Wood, Kim- 
ball, and Wagner, were at Pulaski, Tenn., where, 
under the direction of Wood, strong lunettes, re- 
doubts, and connecting parapets were thrown up. 
Gen. Cox's division of the Twenty-third Corps and 
Capron’s brigade of cavalry were near, and free to 
move whenever required. Gen. Hatch, with his 
division, and Crexton’s brigade of cavalry, were 
in the presence of the Confederate army at 
Florence, in all making a force of 18,000 
infantry and 4,300 cavalry in Schofield’s 
hands, not counting Ruger’s division (Twenty- 
third Corps) of about 4,000 men on the 
line of Duck River, half of which, under 
Strickland, was at Columbia, and half under 
Cooper, .at Williamsport and Centreville, below, 
ready to be drawn to the main column by Scho- 
field when he should arrive at the line which they 
were guarding, and the enemy had shown his in- 
tention of crossing the river above Columbia. ‘The 
general situation: and the ordersolt Thomas made 
it plainly Schofield’s duty to fall back toward 
Nashville, and at the same time, without seriously 
endangering his own command, to oppose every 
possible obstacle to Hood’s advance. From 
Pulaski his line of retreat was on the Columbia 
turnpike, a macadamized road running north 
about 73 miles to Nashville. The intermediate 
points of strategic importance were Columbia, on 
the south bank of Duck River, 30 miles from Pu- 
laski; Spring Hill, 12 miles from Columbia, and 
Franklin, 11 miles from Spring Hill and 20 miles 
from Nashville. In general the roads from the 
South on both sides of the Columbia turnpike 
converged toward these towns, and led through 
woods and fields of great extent,in which considera- 
ble ridges rose in succession above the general 
level of the country. The fences were stone walls, 
as effective for defense as though made for that 
ew poms The water-courses flow westward, and 

ad to be crossed by the armies in marching to the 
north, These natural and artificial advantages 
would make it comparatively easy and safe for a 
small force, if commanded by an able General, 
ereatly to retard the advance of a large army; 
and it was heped that Hood would be considera- 
bly harassed and detained among these diflicult 
and successive obstacles. 

THE CONFEDERATE PLANS, 

It was now the 19th of November, and the Con- 
federate army, greatly recruited and inspirited, as 
we shall see, composed as before of three corps 
of infantry, now under Gens. Cheatham, Stewart, 
and 8. D. Lee, and one corps of cavalry under 
Gen. Forrest, in all at least 51,000 men, was 
at Florence, on the Tennessee River. Gen. Beaure- 
gard, Hood’s immediate Commander-in-Chief, and 
the Confederate President believed in the move- 
ment now about to begin; and since the fall of 
Atlanta—at which time, as we have seen, their 
army numbered 41,000 effective men—had used 
every means within the reach of arbitrary power 
to increase the number of the rank and file of the 
army, and to inspirit the whcele force with 
anticipations of great achievements in the 
North. They were probably correct in the 
belief that if Hood should destroy Schofield 
before ‘Thomas could receive and bring to the 
front heavy reinforcements their far-reaching 
hopes would in due time be realized. Knowing 
well the military features of the country already 
described, the Confederate Generals hoped to out- 
manceuvre Schofield by making feints on his front 
and passing his flank to place their main force 
across his line of retreat at some one of the strate- 
gzic points between his army and Thomas, and to 
crush him with overwhelming numbers. The first 
effort was to reach Columbia in advance of Scho- 
field. Hood put his army in motion onthe 19th, 
20th, and 2ist of November, and on the 22d ar- 
rived at Lawrenceburg, 20 miles west of Pulaski. 
This brought him directly on the right flank of 
Schotiela and left both armies at about the same 
distance from Columbia. Schofield threw no in- 
fantry across the Confederate front, but held his 
main force at Pulaski until the 23d. His cavalry, 
under Hatch, although full of enterprise and dar: 
ing, could @o little more than keep Schofield well 
informed of the enemy’s movements. It is clear 
that the moment when Hood passed Lawrenceburg 
on the road to Columbia it became both useless 
and dangerous for Schofield to delay at Pulsski, 
because from that point he could not retard Hood, 
and he was even in great danger of having his own 
retreat cut off. Instead of hastening to Columbia 
on the 22d and thence throwing out strong infantry 
supports to his cavalry, in front of the rebel ad 
vance, Schofield held to Pulaski with his muain 
force till the 23a, and, without depriving his adver 
sary of an hour, got into Columbia only in time to 
escape a disaster. The advance of the two armies 
entered the suburbs of the town at the same time 
on the 4th,and Gen.Cox, ina spirited afiair, pushed 
back the enemy and beldthem at buy until ourmain 
force came into position and secured possession of 
the town. By the 27th it became evident that 
Hood intended to cross the river beyond our left 
flank. Inthe night Schofield crossed Duck River 
unmolested, and on the morning of the kth placed 
his command in positions on the north bank, His 
cavalry, now commanded in person by Gen. Wil 
son, With the exception of one brigade along the 
river below, was watching the river above Colum 
bia as far as Shelbyville. 

SCHOFIELD’S AMAZING 

Hood determined to leaye a 
artillery and two divisions of inf 
in our front, to ascend the sout of Duck 
River with the main body of 1 ny, to force a 
crossing at Hewey’s mill, five miles above Columbia, 
and intercept Schofield at Spring Hill. This well 
judged plan, made easy of execution by Schofield’s 
inaction at Columbia, failed, as we of 
complete success only through equally weak con- 
duct onthe part of the Confederates at Spring 
Hill, when nearly their entire army ingloriously 
halted several houfs, confronted only by a single 
division of nationai soldiers at Spring Hill. 

Forrest crossed the river at the Lewisburg road 
on the 28th, and sent a part of his force down to 
Hewey’s rniil, clearing the way for pouton bridges. 
These having been promptly put into 
Hood at dawn of the 29th led in person the corp 
of Cheatham and Stewart and one division ot 
Lee’s corps across the river. Believing that Gen. 
Scbofield would fall back with sufficient prompt 
ness to prevent the enemy passing the flank and 
reaching the rear of our army, Wilson slowly re 
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tired, skirmishing on the Lewisburg road as far as | 


Mount Carmel meeting-house, tive miles east o 
Svring Hill. Forrest then moved his main force 
across to the Columbia road at Spring Hill, where 
he arrived at noon. Aiming to imitate the effec- 
tive movements led by Stonewall Jackson upon 
the rear of our armies in the Wast, and by Napo 
leon to the rear of the Austrians at Ulm, Llood was 
now execetting a long conteniplated movement 
upon the rear of his adversary, and, giving definite 
orders for his subordinates to keep wel! closed up 
on the front, rode to the head of Cheatham's corps 
and pushed on toward Spring Hill, now the point 
of Vital importance to his success and to our ex 
istence. Wilson had promptly informed Schofield 
of Forrest's crossing on the 26th, and at 1 A. M. on 
the 20th sent him word that Hood would pass our 
left flank at daylight and move on Spring Hill, 
where he advised Schofield to be by 10 A.M. Hie 
also sent the same information to Themas, ii 
Nashville, who, at 3:50 A. M., sent orders to Scho 
field: ‘* Nov. 29, 3:30 A. M.—I desire you to fall 
back frotn Columbia and take up your pusition 
at Franklin, leaving a suflicient force at Spring 
Hill to contest the enemy’s progress until you are 
securely posted at Franklin. * * * Smith's 
command not yet arrived. * * *’—the cffect 
of which order should have been to keep our force 
across the front of the Confederate army. ‘The 
situation was now extremely critical, and how to 
meet it did not seem clear to Scholield. As soon 
as it was light he directed Gen, Wood, now thor 
oughly aroused by the march of the Confederate 
army to our rear, to send a strong infantry recon- 
noissance under Col. Post toward Hewey’s mill. 
About every half-hour Post sent to Gen. Wood, 
who torwarded them to Gen. Schofield, reports all 
positively confirming Wilson’s information. The 
enemy were seenin great force moving toward 
Spring Hitl Still Schofield was unable to decide 
how bestto meet the grave dangers now rapidiy 
enveloping him. He was—as Hood intended that 


guns across the river than by the march of the 
Confederate army around to his rear. 


SCHOFIELD’S TARDY MOVEMENTS, 

At8A. M. Schofield started the divisions of Kim- 
ball and Wagner, undér Stanley, and the trains of 
the army toward Sprivg Hill, but, lest Hood 
should deacend upon him from Hewey’s mill, or- 
dered Kimball back near to Wood, while Stanley 
pushed on with Wagner’s division and the trains. 
Wood and Kimball were put into position to face 
the enemy in case he should come down from the 
mill. Ruger’s half-division, except one regiment 
left at the railway crossing, was sent to Rutherford's 


Creek, on the Columbia road, ahout four miles 
north of Columbia, while Gen. Cox, facing Lee. 
revented his crossing the river. Ail this seems to 
ave been done by Gen. Schofield on the theory 
that the three divisions of Wood, Kimbail, and 
Cox were able to meet the three corps—nine divi- 
sions—of Cheatham, Stewart, and Lee in the open 
field and without iopographical advantages! 
Hood’s movements to pass our left were manifest— 
actually begun—on the 2éth, but Cooper was not 
ordered up by Schofield from down the riverin 
time, and so was lost to the main column and com- 
pelied to march circuitousiy i120 miles before he 
could reach Nashville. At noon stanley, with 
Wagner's division, came into Spring Hill on the 
doubje-quick, and met the Confederate cavalry in 
line of battle entering the woods and fields at the 
eastern edge of the town. Light fighting ensued 
and continued until3 P.M... when Hood ia person 
arrived at the head of Cheatham’s corps—nine 
brigades of infantry. (7) Informed by courier 
late in the afternoon that Scholicid was still at 
Columbia with his main force, (3) Liood directed 
Gen. Cheatham to crush the Federal! force in his 
front and to occupy Spring Hill; and then trusting 
to the hitherto unquestioned energy of Cheatham, 
halted Stewart's divisions two miles and a halt 
trom the town, in order to intercept Schofield in 
case he. finding retreat cut off at Spring FHLill, 
should try to reach the friendly forts of Murfrees 
boro. Stanley had only three brigades, bradley’s 
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on the right. Lane’sin the centre, and Opdycke’s 
on the left. Bradley was some distance forward 
of the two brigades, and directly facing the main 
advance of Cheatham’s corps. Cheatham, making 
an attack, chiefly on Bradley, and wounding that 
officer severely, threw his brigade into disorder, 
and pursued it almost to the Columbia road. Here 
the enemy’s advance coming under a sharp fire of 
artillery coolly directed by Col. Bridges, chief of 
the Fourth Corps Artillery, gallantly supported by 
the One Hundred and Third Ohio Infantry, just ar- 
rived in time from the head-quarters train, and by 
the Thirty-sixth Ilinols, sent from Opdycke’s bri- 
gade, he desisted, having inflicted on us a loss of 
only 250 men, killed, wounded, and missing. 
The enemy now felt out to _ his right, 
and, to meet this movement, Opdycke extended 
his brigade into a skirmish line more than a mile 
long. Yet the attack was so feeble that Opdycke 
maintained an unbroken front, without yielding 
any ¢ground through the whole affair. Lane in the 
centre also stood firm, refusing his right as Bradley 
fell back and coolly firing some volleys into the en- 
emy’s right, then jn pirsuitof Bradley. Gen. Bate, 
(8) commanding the left division of Cheatham’s 
corps, which wag,some distance south of Stan- 
ley’s right, was 6fdered by Hood in person to 
advance to the Columbia road south of the town 
and sweep down toward Columbia; but when with- 
in 100 yards of the point to which he was advancing 
he was halted by peremptory orders from Cheatham 
and moved diagonally from the road in a north- 
west direction. The Confederate cavalry reached 
the Columbia road some distance beyond both 
our flanks above and below the town, and if 
Cheatham had even properly supported Forrest 
with a single division north, where the cavalry had 
taken possession of the road, it could have been 
easily held until Stewart should come up, as he 
soon did, and wholly bar Schofield’s further re- 
treat. Instead of doing this or making any other 
proper movement, Cheatham withdrew after mak- 
ing the feeble effort already deseribed, and ro- 
ported to Hood: ‘Their line seemed a little too 
long for me.” 
SCHOFIELD’S DILEMMA AND TORPOR. 

What was Gen. Schofield doing at Columbia 
while these momentous events were taking place 
12 miles in his rear? Ue did nothing more than we 
have already seen until 8P.M. At this, the very 
hour of Hood’s arrival at Spring Hill, and many 
hours after receiving information that the Confed- 
erate army was moving past his left flank, Scho- 
field came to the conclusion—reached by Thomas 
11 hours earlier—that Hood was actually doing 
what he was most likely to do, what was most 
sensible for him todo. Even now, instead of unit- 
ing his scattered divisions as quickly as possti- 
ble, and thus gaining a chance to break 
through the line he had so _ needlessly 
allowed his adversary to throw substantially around 
him, Schofield divided his army still further! Havy- 
ing ordered his main force, the divisions of Cox, 
Wood, and Kimball, to remain at Duck River to 
confront a fragment of Hood’s army until7 P. M., 
and then to retire in the order named, he marched 
with Ruger’s half-division (9) and reached Spring 
Hillat 7? P. M. Cox's division did not arrive till 11 
P. M., Wood’s later, and Kimball's, the last, at or 
after midnight. Thus the national army had been 
for 12 hours disposed by Gen. Schofield over the 12 
miles from Columbia to Spring Hill in a eondition 
of helplessness as astonishing as unnecessary, and 
in violation as plainly of the principles of strategy 
as of the orders of Gen. ‘Thomas. It is clear that 
the enemy could have easily entered Spring Hill 
or taken firm possession of the Columbia road, 
north or south of it, at any time between 3 and 7 
P. M., or) by an attack in force even as late as mid 
night. It is equally clear that such oceupation 
would have resulted iu Schofield’s overthrow and 
destruction. 

Hood's failure to give full effect to a well-con- 
ceived movement, so near to and easy of comple- 
tion, seems inexplicable. 
Cheatham peremptory orders to seize Spring Hill. 


Wbether so ordered or not, Cheatham did make an | 


attack for that purpose, and his drawing back from 


the guns of a handful of men, and belore testing to | 


the utmost the strength of his commana, seems, 
from the vital importance of the movement, inex- 
cusable. Certainly 
enough to justify the destruction, if sucoess de- 
pended upon it, of anentire corps of the army 
After receiving the report of Cheatham’s failure, 
however, Hood became wholly responsible for the 
further inaction of his army. He had 
corps each of infantry and cavalry, and, uncer the 
circumstances, Within supporting distance tour di 
visions more of infantry, while coufronting them 
was butasingle division of national troops, and 
they wholly unprotected by intrenchments. He still 
had ample time to direct or to tead in person an 
overwhelming and successful attack, and his neg 
leet to do so is quite as astonishing Schofield’s 
torpor at Columbia. ‘The desperate fighting of tis 
ofticers and men onthe following day proves that 
the cause of Hood’s failure should not be looked 
forin the ranks of his army. He certainly had 
vause to think that if he could not succeed agains 
an adversary who committed and persisted in suc 
capital faults under the very muzzles of the 
rebel guns, it would tare hard with him when hi 
should have an able General to deal with in the field 
On our side, Gen. Scbofield’s subordinates left him 
without excuse for thus exposing usclessly 
army to destruction, because, as we have 
Wood and Wilson gave aim full, timely, and accu 
rate information of the enemy's intentions an 
movements. Whatterm should be used to char 
aeterize Gen. Schofield’s action in remaining at 
Columbia 17 hours after he had received W ilsou 
formation; 15 hoursafter Thomas, accurat 

ing that the line of Duck River was usel vecuust 
turned, had telegraphed him to fall back; 10 hours 
after Post had reported the rebel aruiy moving 
toward Spring Hill? And what other term wil 
fitly characterize his decision to continue bis main 
force at Columbia—a position thus emb nu me 
imum risks and not a shadow of even possible ad 
vautage—four hours after he himself had | een 
convinced that the main body of the Confederate 
army was far past his flank on the direct route to 
a point 12 miles in rear of the national army? ‘The 
proper course was plain. Our infantry should 
bave been retired to the north bank of Rutherford’s 
Creek in time there to confront the enemy's ad 
vance and to force him to come into battl 
arch to ascertain our position ? 
and the best mode of attacking 
the whole of the day of the 
have been safely gained 

during the night all the trains, except n 
and some ambulances, placed under 
Fort Granger, on the north bank of th 
River, at Franklin. The wooded ridges and nur 
berless stone walls on the Frankiin 
Schofield, thus freed from incumbranee, opportu 
nity to compel Hood repeated!y to form his army 
into line of battle, and so to detain him during the 
Surely, If a single division could stop Hood 


hours at Spring Hill, our entire 
have 
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whole of the 80th. 
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Approaching the barrier of the J 
Dec. 1, the Confederate General would 
a determined force on its north ba 
The fords f the Har 
Duck 


pute his further advance. 


peth were as easy to watch as were those of 


River, and the enemy's movements on both equal 
Thomas desired Schofield 
Harpeth uti 
he could reach Franklin with 
immediately 
but Schofield 
dangers into which 
biundered that he telegraphed to 
“Your dispatch of 10:25 A. M., 
is received; lamsatisfied that I have heretofore 
run too much risk in trying to hold Hood in check 
while so fav inferior to him in both infantry and 
cavalry. : Ido not want to get in so tight 
a place again. * * * When you get all your 
troops together and in fighting condition we can 
whip Hood easily. Before that time the most we 
can do is to husband our strength and concentrate 
as muchas possible. * * * I do not believe I 
can hold Hood on the Harpeth River three days. 
ican doubiless hold him one day, but I will hazard 
something in doing that. * * * Jhave no doubt 
Vorrest will be on my rear to-morrow doing some 
greater mischief. It appears I ought to take a 
position at Brentwood, |near Nashville.} If A. 
J. Smith’s division and the Murfreesboro garri- 
sons join me I shall be able to hold Hood in check 
sometime. * * * [shall havea lively time with 
my trains again, * * *” This language indi- 
cates Not so much aroused strength as an alarmed 
mind, and probably convinced Thomas that he had 
better allow Gen. Schofield to retire on Nashville. 


THE RETREAT FROM SPRING HILL. 
Now to return to Spring Hill, where we left the 
Confederate army inline of battle along the Co- 
lumbia road. Hero, an overwhelming victory 


ly easy of timely report. 
Dec. 3, be 


line of the 
cause by that time 
reinforcements and 

i the field; 


mand in 
alarmed by the 


assume 
was 80 
ne had 
Thomas: 
Nov. 3O, 


con 


. , ! within their grasp, the rebel corps were permitted 
he should be—more impressed by the noise of Lee's | 


to go quietly to rest and light the way for their re- 
treating foes by the flames of their bivouac fires. 
Our whole army got stealthily by, and Schofield, at 
the head of the Twenty-third Corps, now com- 
mandea by Gen. Cox, reached the outskirts of 
Franklin before daylight on the 30th. Stanley, 
with the Fourth Corps, brought off the trains, and, 
after slight loss, came into Franklin about 10 A. M. 
Soon after the rear guard—Opdycke’s brigade and 
a section of artillery, ull of the Fourth Corps—left 
Spring Hillthe enemy’s advance attacked it, but 


was immediately repulsed, with some loss, and at- 
tempted no further serious molestation. At noon 
the rear guard ascended Stevens Uill, overlook- 
ing Franklin, two orthree miles distant. Here fac- 
ing about, we held the enemy in check an hour or 
two, compelling him to develop a considerable 
line and to move a column beyond our left 
fiank, when orders were received to retire 
toward the village. Hood’s report says of 
this: **He made a feint as if to give battle abou. 
four miles south of Franklin, but as soon as 
our forces began to deploy for the attack, and 
to flank him on his left, he retired siowly toward 
Franklin.’’ On his arrival early in the morning of 
the 80th, Schofield directed Cox to put the troops 
into position for defense, rode of to the rear, and 
ordered the preparation of the bridges near the 
ford for the passage of the trains and the army. 
Wood's division, the trains of the army, and the ar- 
tillery and ammunition of the Twenty-third Corps 
were sent across the river. About noon Gen. Scho- 
tield erossed the Harpeth and established his head- 
onarters in Fort Granger, distant, as the road ran, 
two miles from the key of his line of defense— 
twice as far from that point as were the Confed- 
erate masses when ready to begin the attack. 
Schofield did not again find his way to the field of 
battle; and late in the eyening, when the conflict 
was in progress, a staff officer (10) from the front 
was compelled to ride a mile or two further 
toward Nashville in order to communivate with 
the oficial head of the army. Stanley, being ill, 
was near Schofield, who was too faraway to be 

(5) Sco his official report. (9) Schnofleld’s report. (10, 
Capt Theodore Com i ey ey is 


Iie asserts that he gave 


the object aimed at was great | 


in hand a | 


consin, Co 


} sixth, Fe 


} upon 


of any possible use. So, fortunate 
Cox was left in actual command o 
line of battle. 


INTRENCHING AT FRANKLIN. 
The town of Franklin is ina bend of the 
Harpeth River, on its left and southern bank. To- 


ward the south its outskirts rise toa range of low 
hills, which, with the river, completely inclose it. 
On this range Gen. Cox formed our line of defense, 
and had breastworks promptly thrown up. The 
brigades of Stiles, Casement, and Reilly, of his 
own division, extended, in the order named, from 
the river above the village to the Columbia road; 
then came Strickland’s and Moore’s brigades of 
Ruger's division to Carter’s Creek road, and Kim- 


ball’s division of the Fourth Corps filled out the 
line to the river below the town. 


for us, Gen. 
the forces in 


tioned at intervals along the works. At Carter's 
Hill, which was the highest of the range, and over 
which the Columbia road led down into Franklin, 
our intrenchments turning to the right, formed 
two salient angles, 
the field, Cox placed adouble line of infantry and 
eight pieces of artillery. About 50 yards in rear 
of Casement’s right and Reilly’s left and centre. 
the Twelfth and Sixteenth Kentucky, and a part 
of the Eighth Tennessee formed a second line un- 
der Col. White. In front an unobstructed plain 
extended for a mile to an open forest 
in which the rebel General ormed his 
army for battle. About midway between 
the forest and Carter’s Hill Schofield had halted 
Lane’s and Conrad’s brigades of Wagner's divi- 
sion. 


could observe the enemy no better from this post- 


tion of exposure than from Carter’s Hill, and in- | 
stead of retarding, aided the advance ef the Con- | 


federate army by screening its columns from the 
fire of our guns on the hill. The brigades were not 
expected to remain long enough to be 


field had crossed the river, verbally ordered Wag- 
ner to retire them in due time, his intention being 
to have them join Opdycke’s brigade in reserve; 
but Schofield had put them into a position where 
usefulness was impossible, and where their peril, 
at first imminent, soon became so extreme as seri- 
ously to endanger the existence of the whole 
army. Onthe wayin from Stevens Hill Opdycke 
was ordered by Wagner into line with the two 


familiar with the military features of the locality, 
he thought the position 


that h» objected, and so was allowed to go into 


reserve on the rear slope of Carter's Hiil, about | 


200 yards from the main line of earthworks. Gen. 
Wagner then said to him: “Now, Opdycke, fight 
when and where you think best; I may not see you 
again.’’ This was the only order he received 
during the battle, 


THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN—THE BATTLE LOoOsT. 


Deeply chagrined at having allowed our army to | 
| was rapidly widening. 


escape on the 29th, Hood was now eager to fall 
upon us wherever he could find us, and as soon as 
mein stthtof our position formed his army 
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c The artillery of | 
the Fourth Corps, under Col. Bridges, was sta- | 


On this hill, plainly the key of | 


(11.) This was a grave error, because they | 


over- | 
whelmed and routed, and Gen. Cox, after Scho- | 





so extremely fauity | 





into such a deep and solid order of battle that it 
did not extend further from our left than to the 
right of Kimball’s left brigade. Cheatham’s corps 
formed the enemy’s left and Stewart’s his right 
wing, and Lee’s corpscame upon the Columbia 
road in rear of the centre as areserve. Forrest, 


! with the main body of his cavalry corps, was at the 
| fords that Wilson was defending about two miles 


up the Harpeth. Hehad actually crossed on the 
29th, but being assailed with vigor by Wilson, was 
compelled to recross the river. Hood expected 


to overwhelm the national infantry by the first 
onset of superior masses, and then with his cav- 
alry force Wilson out of the way and hasten 
around to the Nashville road in time there to stop 
the flight of our routed army and give his own 
infantry time to come up and complete our 
destruction. At 4 P. M. the enemy, massed heavily 
on the Columbia road, emerged from the forest 
and advanced over the plain against us. The two 
brigades left out alone to face the massive centre 
of the Confederate army, not reeeiving orders to 
retire, and so, probably supposing that the safety 
of the army required of them astubborn resistance, 
held their positions until compelled to fall back 
in confusion, followed closely by the enemy to and 
across our works on Carter’s Hill. The troops 
there yielded to this rush of friends and foes, and 
at the opening of the battle more than a thousand 
prisoners, two batteries of artillery, and the centre 
and key of our line tell into the hands of the 
enemy. 

If, aided by a long-range field-glass, Gen. Scho- 


' field could, in part, see these disasters, made prob- 


able by his ill-judged disposition of the two bri- 
gades, but hehad separated himself and one di- 
vision so far from his main army that he coulé not 
reach it with that division nor with orders in time 
to be of any use. No attempt was made to do 
eltner, and Cox was left to be crushed utterly, or 
to win imperishable honors without the aid of his 
official chief, who, surrounded by an idle division 
of veterar soldiers, seemed contentinthe distant 
fort. When Lane and Conrad were routed Gen. 
Cox, from his position on the parapet some 
distance to the left of the Columbia 
road, at once saw the peril of the army. 
A painful question required his immediate decision 
—whether or not to open fire on our own men, in 
order to strike and disorder the advancing col- 
umns of the enemy before they could reach and fa- 


! | tally penetrate our line. He'decided to withhold fire 
brigades, but having in a former campaign become | 


until the routed troops should come in, hoping that 
his double line of infantry would stand firm to the 
breastworks, or, in case the line should be broken, 
that the brigade in reserve might come up 
and restore it. Orders suitable to give effect to 


| this decision were given, but those intended for 


the reserve brigade did not reach it, nor did Op- 
dycke know that any had been sent until several 
days afterward. The whole of our line covered by 


| the enemy’s front soon became engaged, and Cox 


hastened to Carter’s Hill, now the scene of reat 
confusion. The Confederates were in possession 
of about 400 yards of our breastworks, and the gap 
Our caissons and m6én were 
wildly rushing down toward the village, and the 
exultant enemy was turning our own e¢annon 
pon us 
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this state of thing 
up the hill with his brigade of seven sma'|, 
re-iments—the Twenty-fourth 
McArthur; the One Hundred and 
Twenty-fili Ohio, Bates, and the Thirty- 
rty-fourth, Seventy-third, Seventy-fourth, 
and Uighty-eighth Illinois, Cols. Russell, 
Burrows, Uryan, and Smith—2,U00 officers and sol 
diers in all, and firm as ever stood 
Fortunately we struck 
had time 
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THis 


Seeipe 
moved 
but veteran, 
Col. 


Olson, 


as fearless 
a battie-field, 


enemy just before they to come to 


order on our side of the trenches, and therefore, | 


when they were unable to withstand the shock 
of an unexpected and determined attack made 
with fixed bayonets. This contlict was short 
but severe; the brigade soon sent some 
hundreds of prisoners to the rear, captured 10 
battle-flags and left others on the = ground, 
retook the flag of a friendly regiment 
that had lost and forced the enemy 
from the eight cannon so recently fall- 
en into their hands. Opdycke’s men then 
worked these guns upon the enemy, and Bridges 
brought forward a battery of reserve artillery. 
Thus, the line was restored; on our side of the 
works there remained no Confederates except the 
dead, the wounded, and the prisoners. Still the 
struggle continued some time longer, the men fierce- 
ly contending on opposite sides of the breastworks, 
before the whole of the exterior slope of the —— 
was yielded to us. Lane had heroically held some 
of his men to the works on the right of the gap, 
and White gallantly led forward his command to 
strengthen the main line in his front and re- 
ceived a severe wound. Gen. Cox ordered 
the One Hundred and Twelfth Illinois from 
the extreme left to support the reserve brigade. 
Soon after the battle began Gen, Stanley forgot his 
illness, left Schofield beyond the river, and riding 
to Carter’s Hill, added his efforts to those that Gen. 
Cox and other officers were heroically making un- 
der a heavy tire of musketry to rally the scattered 
troops to the support of the men now 
at the regained works. Soon after coming 
under fire Stanley’s horse was shot under 
him, and he’ himself wounded, and so com- 
pelled to eave the field. Gen. Wagner was carried 
to the rearin the rush of disordered troops, and, 
— Schofield, did not again find his way to the 
ront. 

The attacks on the other parts of the line, 
although vigorous and severe, were firmly repulsed 
with littl loss to our side, Reilly and 
Lane taking some flags and prisoners. The 
enemy soon gave his principal attention to 
maintaining and developing his advantages 
on Carter’s Hill. Having been expelled from 
the works, Hood now brought forward John- 
son's division of the reserve corps (12) and so 
reinforced his line as to partly inclose our position 
on Carter’s Hill. The reserve brigade thus became 


it, 


exposed to a cross and direct fire of great severity; | 


but it was reinforced by the inspiring and com- 
manding efforts of Gen. Cox to return to duty 
many of the routed soldiers, so that the successive 


assaults that followed were met by a mass of fire | 
so destructive that no troopg could maintain their | 


| battle-field 


organization within its range. Granberry’s brigade, 
with its brave leader, nearly all fell dead in or near 
the ditch on their side the parapet. The battle 
continued, with varying energy, til 
Then, having failed in repeated and fierce attempts 


to again break our line, and having lost 1,750 killed, | 


8,800 wounded, and over 1,000 prisoners, the Con- 
tederate General withdrew his army beyond the 
renee of our guns. The battle of Franklin was 
ended. 

Hood says, (Ady. and Retr., page 204:) ** These 
soldiers had been gloriously led by their officers, 
many of whom had fallen either upon or near the 
Federal:breastworks, * * * The conflict contin- 
ued to rage with intense fury; our troops succeed- 
ed in breaking the main line in one or more points, 
capturing and turning some guns on their oppo- 
nents. Just at this critical moment a brigade, re- 
ported to have been Stanley's, (18) gallantly charged 
and restored the Federal line, ne almost 
1,000 of our troops within the enemy’s intrench- 
ments, Still, the ground was obstinately contested, 


(11) Schofieliul’s report. (12) Advance and Retreat 
ago 204. “Just before dark Johnson’s division of 
.ee's corps moved gillamtly to the support of Cheat- 
ham. * * *” (13) This was Opdycke’s brigade, of 
Stanloy’s corps. as already seen 
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| ment was close and fierce, many of our men being 
| killed entir ly 
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wide | 
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; and at several! 


the breast works the combatants endeavored to use 


| the musket upen one another by inverting and 


, at 4:30 P. M. Opdycke | raising it perpendicularly in order to 


im °* © 

It was reported that solciers were dragged from 
one side of the breastworks to the other by men 
reaching over hurriedly and seizing their enemy by 
hair or collar.’’ Gen. Jo Jotnston calied it 
butchery at Franklin.” 

Davis wrote: ‘‘ This was one of the 
* * The engage- 


Jefferson 


iuside the enemy’s works. Some of 
the Tennesseans after years of absence saw aguin 
their homes, and strove with desperation to expel 
the invader from them. ‘The contest continued till 
near midnight.” 

Though under fire 115 days during the war, and 
participating ina number of bayonet charges, this 
was the only conflict in which I saw bloody bayo- 
nets. After firing all the shots of my revolver, I 
used it in che mélée asaclub till it broke in two, 
Col. G. W. Smith, commanding the Eighty-eighth 


; and Sevyenty-fourth Illinois, whose coolmess and 


courage Were conspicuous, lost his horse by a rebel 
shot; and the gallant young MeArthur, com- 
manding the Twenty-fourth Wisconsin, received 
the second ugly wound before he would consent to 
leave the field. His standard-bearer, Blake, bad 
become so attached to the regimental flag that he 
declined a promotion that would separate him 
from the emblem of martial glory. probably the 
only instance of the kind in the history of war. 
Col. Olson, of the Thirty-sixth IHlinois, fell with « 
mortal wound as he reached the main parapet. 
The flagstaff of this regiment was broken into 
fragments, and its steady bearer, having wrapped 
the flag around his body, buttoned his blouse 
over it to prevent the enemy forcing it from his 
hands; he then used a musket with his comrades. 
After the withdrawal, when the men were lament- 
ing the loss of their flag, this gallant soldier stepped 
to the front, unwound the Stars and Stripes, and 
said, ** Here is your flag, boys.” The effect may be 
imagined but not described. 

Gen. Schofield officially reported our losses as 
follows: 

Kille’?. Wounded. Missing. Total, 
5 607 694 1,368 

327 252 637 

99 178 321 
7.083 =—-1,104 2,326 

Besides the artillery of the Fourth Corps, only 
nine brigades of our army had fired a shot, and, as 
we have seen, two of the nine were, in consequence 
of the position assigned them by Schofield, ot great 
service to the enemy and damage tous. So itis 
fair to say that seven brigades of our troops be- 
hind breastworks met two whole corps and a 
division of Confederate infantry, and compelled 
them to withdraw from a conflict of their own 
choosing. 

WHAT SAVED SCHOFIELD. 

Gen. Schofield now sent orders directing Gen. 
Cox to retire, but that officer, having seen Hood’s 
army knocked to pieces, and more inelined to at- 
tack than to retreat, returned this spirited reply: 
“TI will pledge my head that I can hold my present 
position against any attack that Hood can make.”’ 
Schofield, however, was too far away from the 
to know and share the firm and 
defiant confidence of our victorious soldiers 
and to see the effects produced on the 
Confederate army, and, having gained by 
his own representations the ‘‘approbation”’ 


of Thomas to fall back, he made the order to Cox 

eremptory. After Hood’s army had been so bad- 
y defeated,‘the line of the Harpeth could surely 
have been held until Thomas should come down 
with the corps of Gen. Smith, which was then ar- 
riving at Nashville. Schotield reported to Thomas: 
**I found it impossible to detain him’’—the enemy 
—*‘jong enough to get reinforcements at Franklin. 
Only a smail portion of the infantry and none of 
the cavalry could reach me in time to be of any 
use in the battie which must have been fought on 
the lst of December. For these reasons, after con- 
suiting with the corps and division commanders, 
aud obtaining your approbation, I determined to 
retire on the night of the 30th toward Nashville.’ 
The enemy did not interrupt the execution Bf 
Schofield’s order to fall back, and we arrived 
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| at N shville about noon on the following day. 


Sv far the campaign was remarkable for the case 


with whieh Schofield had been outmancurvred 


|} and muskets. 


and for the extraordinary rapidity of his retreat. 
In 1862 the Confederate army McClellan's 
rate of advance up the Peninsula to than a 
mile and a half co day. In 1864 Grant was 40 days 
in moving 90 miles fromthe Rapidan to the James, 
and Sherman, who d Thomas “slow,” was 
four months alongjthe 100 miles from Dalton to At- 
lanta. In these campaigns the Confederate armies, 
although at times less than half the numbers ad- 
vancing against them, were always in our front, 
their Generals knowing when to fight, how and 
when to fall back. They did not blunder into bat- 
tles; they did not repose in the distance, isolated 
from the field when the battle was on, nor stand 
still in any positions till our armies marched around 
to their rear. Not profiting, it appears, by these 
examples in the art of retarding an advancing 
enemy, Gen. Schofield fell back 30 miles in a single 
Gay, and then, from Duck River to Nasbville, 43 
miles in 43 hours! That he was not utterly over- 
thrown was due to two causes, (1) the want of a 
little sustained energy on the part of his adversary 
at Spring Hill, and (2) the conduct of his official 
subordinates wholly uninflueneed by him at Frank- 

n. 

No one should fallinto the fatal error of think- 
ing that Schofield’s escape excuses or vindicates 
his disregard in this campaign and battle of 
greatest war maxim: ‘* Concentrate in face of 
enemy.” Kisks should be taken and dangers en- 
countered in war, but not as from Duck River to 
the Harpeth, where no good was possible in them. 
The moment the rebel army, by appearing on the 
plain of Franklin advaneing in mass nst us, 
proved its intention not to flank, but to crush, us, 
Wood’s division should have been ordered to the 
vicinity of Carter’s Hill, because, if we could not 
repulse Hood there, Wood could save neither the 
army -nor his own division from destruction. The 
question involving the entire army then was, ‘*To 
be or not to be,” and, therefore, the greatest ef- 
forts should have been made to bring every man 
and officer to the point where that question was 
to be decided. Gen. Cox showed eminent fitness 
to command anarmy. He selected the line of de- 
fense and intrenched if faultlessly. He placed his 
artillery and infantry in the positions most likely to 
defeat the best tactics and efforts of his ad- 
versary. He corrected, as far as a subordinate 
could correct, the blunders of his chief, or- 
dering Wagnet to retire the two brigades 
into reserve with Opdycke, and when the fierce 
whirl and carnage of the attack burst upon the 
lines, his firmness was inspiring. But confi- 
dencein Cor, however fortunate for the army, does 
not excuse Schofield in isolating himself and a 
division so as praatically to abdicate the functions 
of commanding General in face of the rebel army. 
The importance of being at a point from which 
he could even dimly overlook the field is con- 
ceded, (was it not of still greater importance to 
be within the zone of usefulness?) but this 
does not excuse having that point Inacces- 
sible in about equal degree to friend and 
foe. Are battles to be fought, victories and 
glories gained, simply by looking on? The contrast 
between the two Generals, Schofield and Cox, was 
broad ana sharp. Each impreved his opportuni- 
ties in his own way—Schofield to remain out of the 
battie, Cox to remain in and direct it. If Gen. Cox 
had been permitted Wood’s and Wagner's divi- 
sions, with Opdycke’s brigade in reserve, and free- 
dom to launch them at the right moment, sup- 
ported py the main line against the disordered, 
exhausted, and bleeding columns of the Confed- 
erate army, no one who was near enough to have 
his faculties stirred by the conflict will doubt that 
licod would have been forced baek toa defensive 
line behind Duck River. 

THE NASHVILLE CAMPAIGN, 

Nashville is on the south bank of the Cumberland 
River, which here flows in a deep channel through 
the high limestone reck on which the city {fs built. 
The general direction of the river is to the west, 
but on nearing the city its swift current turns to 
the north-west, soon sweeps southward in a curve, 
and at Bell's Landing, eight miles below, resumes 
its westward course. Near, and south of, the 
city the country is of great beauty, rising in 
successive ridges and isolated hills, some of 
them covered by native woods. From the wide 
and fertile region that lies to the south eight 
macadamized roads converge and enter Nashville. 
rom east to west there are the Lebanon, Mur- 
freesboro, Nolansville, Franklin; from the south, 
Granny White, Hillsboro, Hardin, and from the 
west, Charlotte, turnpikes. Early in; the war the 
city was made a secondary base of supplies, capa- 
bie of easy defense by gun-boats on the Cumberland, 
bastioned forts and other formidable earthworks, 
which were erected on the ridges and hills that face 
the city,and are flanked by the river on either hand. 
‘the forces of Thomas were now rapidly approach- 
ing this point of concentration. Schofield’s column 
arrived at noon on Dec. 1, and Steedman’s, from 
Chattanooga, in the evening of the same day. 
smith, ascending the Cumberland River from the 
West, had arrived a few hours earlier, and was 
yiven the right, fronting from the river to the Hills- 
boro road. The Fourth Corps, under Wood, was 
ordered to the centre, and extended from Smith's 
jeft to the Franklin read. The Twenty-third Corps, 
under Schofieid, formed on the left of Wood, and 
Steedman’s division filled out the line to the river 
above the city. Having crossed the Cumberland, 
Wilson, in connection with the gun-boats, guarded 
the river for 100 miles, and at the same time pushed 
forward the execution of Thomas’s orders to find 
fhorses for his men, and to equip his corps fer a bat- 
tie and a Winter campaign. All of these positions 
were substantially taken up on the ist aad 2d 
of December. Driving back our pickets, Hood 
advanced his army into position on the 2d and 3d. 
ilis main line of infantry extended some distance 
along. and then from the Chattanooga Railway to 
the Hillsboro road. Cheatham’s corps formed the 
Confederate rignt, Stewart’s the left, and Lee’s 
the centre, the cavalry extending to the river on 


| both flanks, the whole covering a distance of about 
1U miles. 


The ventre of the entire line was made 
strong on Montgomery Hill within 600 yaras of 
Wood’s canvon. Their mainline of infantry was 
soon covered by heavy parapets and abatis, and a 
second line was intrenched half a mile behind the 
first. The artillery was placed on commanding 
hills and protected by redoubts. 

Although his army still numbered 46,000 strong, 
as we shall see, Hood did not think it pradent to 
ittempt carrying Nashville by assault, and hoped 
that Thomas would issue from our frowning 
works anc attack tne Confederate army in its 
positions, now bristling with cannon 
He expected to repulse the national 
attack and then follow our routed columns into the 
city. Although knowing that Thomas was 
crowing stronger, he too expected reinforee- 
ments from beyond the Mississippi River, and 
-new, also, that the rebel Governor of Tennessee 
was energotically co-operating with him to return 
absentees to the ranks and to fill his rolls by a vig- 
orous enforcement of the conscription law. His 
army Was so large that he sent a column to de- 
mand the surrender of Murfreesbore, and in its 
failure he might have seen intimations of his com- 
ing overthrow. Inthe North it was thought by 
some that Thomas was besieged on the Cumber- 
land. As justly might it be said thatin May, 1864, 
Grant was besieged by Lee onthe Rapidan. Both 
had the northern horizon open to them, and neither 
had more. Grant, with his army outnumbering its 
antagonist by more than 60,000 men, lay behind. 
that river waiting patiently for the solid ground of 
a lato Spring, while Thomas, pushing forward amid 
the storms of Winter the concentration of his 
widely scattered forces, waited for his effective 
army, only slightly to exceed that opposed to him. 
With his own delay before Richmond and Peters- 
burg, Badeau wouid have Grant patient for 10 
months, but not even for a few days with Thomas, 
ice-bound at Nashville. Regardless of the impossibil- 
ity of assaulting earthworks on aglacis of ice hesent 
‘Thomas orders, at first urgent, and finally peremp- 
tory, to attack Hood at once. No officer knew bet- 
ter than ‘Thomas when and how to fight a battle; 
and, although these orders and the noise in his 
rear annoyed him, they did not influence his con- 

duct. 


chosen 


GEN, THOMAS’S PLANS. 

Thomas intended to attack on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, but a furious storm of freezing sleet enveloped 
the earth in a thick glaze of ice and made im- 
portant movements on the part of either army im- 
possible. The hostile forces confronted each other 
five days longer, both Generals doing all they could 
in the severity of the weather to make decisive 
the impending conflict—Hood in trying to com- 
plete the unfinished works on the flanks of. 
his infantry, and Thomas in remounting his 


cavalry, organizing and equipping his army. 
The impossibility of drawing his forces to- 
gether, creating and reorganizing an army 
in time to meet the Confederates in the open field, 
seriously changed the terms of the problem which 
‘Thomas had to solve. He must now attack strong 
positions, through obstructing abatis and over 
formidable parapets, defended by a hundred can- 
non and mannett by the veteran soldiers of a great 
war. He meant to do this in such a way as to be 
safe and atthe same time sure—safe from great 
disaster even if repulsed, sure of extinguishing an 
army in case of success. Thomas did not believe 
in many battles, but he did believe in decisive ones. 
Why mancuvre the Confederate army out of its 
successive positions from the Tennessee River to 
the Chattahoochee? Why not crusnit on the banks 
of the Cumberland and there end its eareer forever? 
Although quickly devised, his plan was so well 
considered that no doubts interfered with its relent- 
less execution. He decided to force the enemy 
well to their right, then mass the national 
eavalry, infantry, and artillery against the 
Confederate left, and by withholding his 
own left tll his cavalry shoula come around 
on the enemy’s rear, give them no opportunity 
to escape, as had occurred so often in the Atlanta 
campaign, but foree them tosurrender. To give 
effect to this comprehensive plan of battle Steed- 
man was ordered to make reconnoissances against 
the Confederate right on the 5th, 7th, 11th, and 
13th of December. The last two were extremely 
dificult because of the ice. On the 12th Wilson 
crossed the Cumberland with his corps of cavalry 
and moved out near the Hardin road. Theice 
melting on the 14th,:Gen. Thomas informed his 
corps Generals how the whole field was to be 
fought and what each ome was expected to do, 
and gave orders to begin at 6A. M. on the 15th. 
Steedman, Wood, Smith, and Wilson, from left 
to right, and Schofield in reserve, were to form in 
front of our exterier line of works, and Steedman 
was aiso to man the works around the city, mainly 
with troops not fit for the field, and then begin 
the action to fix and hold Hood’s attention to 
the Confederate right and cover Wood’s left. 
Schofield asserts that the plan of battle was 
modified by an important suggestion of his. Of 
the six officers then present, Gen. Thomas-is dead, 
and the writer has not been able to communicate 
with Gen. Smith. steedman, Woéd, and Wilson 
deny that Schofield made any suggestion whatever. 
Does Schofield’s conduct from Pulaski to Nash- 
vilie indicate that he was capable of m any 


useful suggestion to Thomas? Close, against-the,} corps to- any 
enemy’s camtre the Fourth ici?® Walang ood ‘ 


ther developments on our righ to W 
with his left, and combining his right-wi' 

Smith was to open a way through the-enemy’s lef 

on or near the Hardin road; and then general 
movement was to be a grand wheel to national 
leit. Sending one division of his cavalry to deal 
with the Confederates from the right of these 
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Wilson, 
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movements to Bell’s Landing. 

was the Brentwood Hills and Franklin road in 
rear of the rebel army. The moment these move- 
ments should be well under way—the enemy’s left 
crumbling before Wilson and Smith—Wooa could 
not fail to advance the Fourth Corps and crush 
down the enemy’s centre. Steedman was not to 
allow his division to compromise the freedom of 
its movements; and if Wilson and Smith should be 
repulsed, the Fourth and T'wenty-third Corps were 
held by Thomas ready by a great effort to restore 
the action or to cover a retreat, while, if the entire 
line shouid be defeated and pursued, the national 
soldiers could promptly rally behind the parapetg 
held for such a contingeney by Cruft, Donaldson, 
and Miller. This grand plan of battle, covering the 
situation perfectly, was not oy 4 to involve us in 
more than a partial repulse at the worst, while it 
promised, if successful, to give the national armi 
a erushing, a decisive victory. 


THE BATTLE OF NASHVILLE, 

At-an-early hour, in the darkness.of a. dense-fog 
that somewhat retarded the operations of th¢ 
morning, Steedman began the preliminary move 
ments of the 15th. He-ordered Cruft, Donaldson 
.and Millerto relieve Smith, Wood, and Sehofield 
who-moved forward into the positions to which 
they had been assigned. At 5:30 Steedman ad- 
vanced with two batteries and three brigades-of 
infantry—two of them colored—and, as soon as 
Thomas gave him the signal, boldly began heavy 
demonstrations against the right of the Confed- 
erate infantry. Failing to penetrate the desgigng 
of Thomas, Hood judged it wise to somewhat 
reduce the force in his centre and left, sa 
as to give ater strength to his right, and 
while the rebel General was thus responding te 
Steedman’s thunder, and conforming to the wished 
of Thomas, Smith, drawing his right near to th 


Hardin road, placed two divisions, under Garra 
and McArthur, in front, and one division,’ Moore’s, 
in reserve. Wilson advanced Hatch and far, held 


brigade into line on the right of McArthur, hel 
Knipe in reserve, and ordered Johnson forward o 
the Charlotte road to engage the enemy from Crox- 
ton’s right to Bell’s Landing, and to cover the op- 
erations of Wilson and Smith, who were now about 
to begin the grand movements of the day. At about 
10 A. M. the fog rolled away, and showed to Hood 
our army, 48,369 strong, in the field and ready fora 
decisive confliet. Later in the day Johnson, at out 
extreme right, drove back the skirmish line in his 
front, and then, feeling that he was not able ta 
carry the enemy’s main line, contented himself 
with holding their attention during the rest of the 
day. Oneof our gun-boats came down the river 
and cannonaded the Confederate redoubt at 
Bell’s Landing. Inthe night the enemy in front 
of Johnson retreated and joined the leftof theis 
main line, and Johnson crossed over to Wilson, 
Smith and Wilson, wheeling to the left as they ad« 
vanced, drove the enemy’s skirmishers some dis- 
tance before coming to earthworks or artillery, exs 
cept Ector’s brigade, which they found intrenched 
near Richland Creek, and whieh they dislodged, 
taking some prisoners and the head-quarters train 
of Gen. Chalmers. Smith and Wilson, now facing 
south-east, about parallel to the Hardin road, weré 
rapidly approaching the left of the enemy's main 
line. On several hills, near and in range witha 
stone wall along the Hillsboro road, the Confeder- 
ates had placed mutually supporting batteries, and 
had thrown up redoubts to a them. Believ« 
ing that the roughness of the country, the ston¢ 
wall, and the redoubts formed a barrier nearly im, 
passable on his left, and that our most determine 
effort would be made on his right, Hood did no 
oppose to our right avery strong force. Then, too, 
the vigor of Steedman’s demonstration, whic 
might easily be reinforced and turned into a maiz 
attack,the threatening attitude of the Fourth Corp 
and its successful assault on Montgomery Hill ati 
o’clock, continued this delusion so cleverly devised, 

Thomas did not expect to deceive the Confeder- 
ate General so thoroughly, and therefore, finding 
unexpected opportunities on the national right, 
and deciding that Steedman would need no moré 
troops at the left than were already there, deter- 
mined to bring into immediate aetion the Twenty- 
third Corps, hitherto in reserve, move it totheright 
of Smith, and so give Wilson greater freedom td 
operate on the enemy’s rear. While Wood wag 
storming Montgomery Hiil, Schofield moved to tha 
right, but got into position in time to take only 4 
small part in the closing operations of the day. 
When Smith and Wilson came into the presence 0 
the left of the enemy’s main line they heard tha 
sound of Wood’s conflict on the fortified height 
of Montgomery Hill, and immediately cpened a 
number of batteries on the works in their fron 
Wilson dismounted his cavairy, and the soldiers o 
the two corps, in admirable co-operation and 
rivalry, rapidly ascended the steep and wooded 
hills through a fire of cannon and muskets, and 
overthrew all opposition. Eight guns, a few hun« 
dred prisoners, and some flags feli to Wilson and 
Smith. 

Wilson, now bending around, began to envelop 
the extreme left of the Confederate infantry, 
Smith moved straight forward, and atthe samed 
time Wood advanced the Fourth Corps through @ 
tremendous fire of artillery and infantry, and car 
ried the whole of the Confederate centre, takin 
guns, filags,and prisoners. Hatch, with his divislo 
of cavalry on the right, crossed tne Hillsboro road 
and captured four guns later in the evening, whila 
the Fourth Corps pressed on to the enemy’s second 
line, swept in full front over the breastworks, and 
pursued the retreating enemy toward the Franklin 
road till night put a stop to further advance. 
The whole rebel army had been driven 
from its original positions; the left several 
miles from Beil's Landing, the centre and right 
out of the double line of intrenchments. The en- 
emy were not prepared foraplan of battle so ad« 
mirably conceived by Thomas and so vigorously 
carried into execution. At the very beginning 
Hood was put at great disadvantage, and then the 
disintegrating blows followed in such rapid suc- 
cession that he did not have time to meet, with 
new dispositions, the tormidable movement made 
to break down his left flank. Neither side had lost 
heavily, but we had taken about 1,200 prisoners, 
16 cannon, 40 wagons, anda number of flags. Quick 
to diseern that good generalship had saved them 
the necessity of making a great sacrifice, the na 
tional soldiers chatted a short time around their 
bivouac fires, and then, confident of decisive resultd 
on the ifth, went to sleep on their arms. 

The Confederates had been outgeneraled, nof 
shattered, and they felt about as confident as ever 
that they could hold astrong line of intrenchments 
if they could neutralize Wilson’s energy on theii 
flank and rear. During the night their army wai 
brought into a new position, and intrenched atthe 
northern base of the Harpeth Hiils, two miles soutk 
of the main line from which they had been driven, 
Facing north, the main front extended a short dis. 
tance east of the Franklin road, and a little further 
west than the Granny Whiteroad. From these ex: 
tremes both flanks were well thrown back, the 
whole occupying a space of four and one-half 
miles. The angle at the right wasstrongest on 
Overton Hill where several baiteries of artillery 
were ready to sweep the open country in front, 
and adeep abatis, well calculated to hold an at- 
tacking force for some time under a concentrated 
and short-range fire of cannon and muskets. The 
formation of the left was nearly that of an inclosed 
work, the object being to keep Wilson in the dis« 
tance, and so enable them to give undivided atten- 
tion to the national infantry in their front. In the 
angles at the extremes of the western face-of this 
work two hills were occupied by artillery and in- 
fantry. The removal of Cheatham’s corps to the 
left of the Confederate army brought Lee to the 
right and Stewart tothecentre. By theoperations 
of thel5th Thomas had forced Hood from the 
Charlotte, Hardin, Hillsboro, Nolansville, Mur- 
freesboro, and Lebanon roads, and the forward 
swing of the national right wing had thus made it 
impossible for,Hood to retreat west to the Tennex 
see River, distant ‘only 60 miles in that direction, 
and had Iimited him to a long and dangerous maroli 
of 112 miles to Fiorence. 

Aithough capable of a strong defense, the Con« 
federate centre was more yulnerable than the 
right and left flanks; but if Thomas should con: 
centrate the energies of his army against that cen: 
tre, and thus separate the right and left wings, 
each of those wings would still command 4 
macadamized road upon which to retreat, whilé 
the main body of his own army would find it 
movements seriously obstructed by the woods 
and rough hills half-way between the two. So, 
still hoping to cut off the retreat of the 
Confederate army by sending Wilson around its 
rear to;thne Frankiin road, Thomas instructed 
his corps Generals in the night to continues 
the ee tacties of the 15th to break down the 
rebel left, and to begin at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
Promptly at-that hour Wood began the movements 
of the 16th. Rapidly driving back the enemy’s 
skirmish line a little east of the Franklin road 
‘and then changing direction to the south, he moved 
the Fourth Corps in line of battle on both sides of 
that road, and did not halt till within short mus. 
xet range of the enemy’s mainline. Steedman ad- 
vanced, en echelon, forward on his right to Wood's 
left. Smith moved forward to Wood’s right, and 
extended to Schofield’s left, who, without moving, 
found himself looking to the east and directly 
facing the enemy’s left flank above described. 
Although Wilson’s entire corps was at Schofield’s 
right, yet that officer, fearing that he might be at- 
tacked in the morning, had in the night asked for 
reinforcements and intrenched his position. 
Thomas sent him a smal! division and a battery 
from Smith’s corps, which were retained by Scho- 
field during the operations of the 16th. By noon 
Wilson,with his cavalry dismounted, had advanced 
so far as to form a continuous skirmish line from 
Schofield’s right some distance across the Granny 
White road, and had brought his main force into 
position to support it. Thus the national cavalry 
were in rear of the enemy’s main line, parallel to 
it and facing to thenorth. The enemy sent two 
brigades of infantry to drive Wilson back, bu? 
were unable to do more than delay his advance, 


SCHOFIELD’S TIMIDITY. 

Incommand of over 12,000 men, Schofield wag 
now in position to deeide the day. Wilson sen} 
him word that a dispatch intercepted from Hood— 
“ For God’s sake, drive back the Yankee cavalry 
from our flank and rear, or all is lost’—clearly 
showed that a general attack on the Confederate 
left-should now be made, and repeatedly urging 
that Sckofield should advance, declared his own 
readiness simultaneously to attack the enemy’s 
rear. The orders of Thomas, the immediate situ- 


ation, plainly within the range of his own personal 
vision, and the readiness of Wilson, all showed 
Schofield a grand opportunity, an imperative 
duty, to attack at once. With no further or- 
-ders—no others should have been needed by an 
officer who thought himself fit to command the 
Army of the Cumberland—than they. in common 
with him, had received in.the night, Wilson, Smith, 
Wood,and Steedman soon advanced against the 
enemy. Aigreat opportunity was more impressive 
to them'than orders, and, eapable of leading their 
ble achievements, they intelli- 
ntly, ., fearlessly responded to the splen- 
did tacties of: their chief. Schofield did not stir. 
‘He asked.for a further reinforcement:of another 
division! Thomas sent his chief of staff, Gen. 
Whipple, to-see why Gen. Schofield had twice sent 
for reinforcements before firing agun or receiving 
ashot. They were not needed. They were not 

Wi and continued a-huavy ire 





on the Confederate right to favor the expected 
novement against their left, and finally becoming 
mpatient at Schofiela’s indisposition to come into 
jollision with the enemy, determined to make an 
a on Overton Hill.  Steedman sent a 

rigade to take part in this attack, which, 
jwen if unsuecessful, might produce impor- 
ant changes in Schofield’s front. That General's 
naction and Wood’s heavy Sire and open prepara- 
Sons to assault caused the enemy to withdraw 
jome troops from his centre and left to strengthen 
tis right. Wood fornred his column of Post's 
brigade of the Fourth Corps and Thompson’s col- 
vred brigade from Steedman's command, and 
moved it rapidity forward till the men became en- 
peasied in the deep abatis and exposed to a severe 

re of artillery and well-aimed volleys of infantry. 
Post fell severely wounded with some hundreds of 
men, black and white, at the foot of the parapet. 
The time needed to get through the obstructions 
exposed the column so long to this deadly fire that 
it was too thinned and weakened to raise itself 
over the breastworks. Those not killed or wound- 
ed fell back, and were soon ready for a more fayor- 
able opportunity. 

Thomas, displeased that Schofield had not ad- 
vanced, now rode of to the right to see in person 
why Schofield had not moved. Meanwhile Mc- 
Arthur, commanding Smith’s right division, sent 
for permission to assault the hiil that lay in front 
pf Schofield’s centre and formed the key of the 
Confederate left. Not being forbidden by Thomas, 
who hastened on to order Schofield forward, and 
receiving tacit encouragement from Smith and 
Wood, McArthur put his division in motion toward 
the hil (15) At the same time Wilson advanced 
against the reverse side of the hill in front of Scho- 
feld’s right. ‘These simultaneous attaeks, one 
from the north, the other from the south, 
and both moving rapidly toward each 
pther across Schofield’s front, proved irre- 
sistible and decisive. The men _ fearlessly 
strugcied up the rugged sides of the _ hills, 
through a storm of short-range artillery and mus- 
ketry fire, and raised their victorious flags over the 
enemy's works. Gen. Thomas found Schofield un- 
moved by the progress of these inspiring events, 
and personally ordered him to advance his entire 
line. This was accordingly done, but not in tirae 
to affect the result. Gen. Cox’s division, however, 
not waiting orders from Schofield, and by making 
an extremely rapid advance, got into e0-operation 
before the rebel left was wholly sweptaway. Smith, 
with his other division, was already moving straight 
on the enemy’s works in his front, while Wood, 


hearing the sound of the conflict tar to his right, 
advanced the Fourth Corps under a tremendous 
fire; his veteran soldiers tore away the abatis, 
rushed over the parapet, and ascending the steep 
sides of Overton Hill, seattered the Confederate 
battalions there, and the whole long line up: to 
Smith’s left. Steedman took up the grand move- 
ment of the evening and overwhelmed the refused 
right of Hood’s army. which was now, throughout 
its entire length, thrown into irretrievable con‘u- 
sion and disaster. Hundreds of horses without 
riders galloped through the woods and fields, and 
the demoralized Confederate soldiers streamed 
away toward the Franklin road, now their only 
hope of escape. 


SCHOFIELD SAVES HOOD. 

Without a moment’s delay, Wood rapidly pursued 
on the Franklin road, firing into the fleeing masses, 
and constantly taking prisoners till darkness com- 
pelled him to halt. Wilson had advanced so great 
a distance from his horses that it required some 
time to bring them forward through the woods and 
get his men mounted; and it was too late for him 
to reach the Franklin road far enough south to 
cut off the enemy’s retreat. He sent Johnson 


down the Hillsboro road, to cross the Harpeth and 
move up its left bank to Franklin, but Johnson 
was unable to get further that night than the right 
bank of the river. With Hatch, Knipe, and Crox- 
ton, Wilson still thought it barely possible to move 
down the Granny White road to its junction with 
the Franklin road, and there to face the remnants 
of the Confederate army. He soon found the 
enemy’s cavalry behind a barricade across his 
front. His advance depioyed, rushed upon and 
dispersed this force in every direction. The rain 
was now falling heavily, and it was so dark that 
Wiison’s men could not see the ears of their 
own horses. Further progress that night was 
thus made impossible. With three hours—two 
hours—more of daylight Wilson's corps could have 
been squarely across the only route open to the re- 
treat of the demoralized enemy, while at the same 
time the artillery and infantry of the Fourth Corps 
were pressing and thundering on their rear. Gen. 
Schofield’s delay from about noon till 3:30 P. M. 
alone saved Gen. Hood the humiliation of surren- 
dering his army on the field of battle. The follow- 
ing comparison clearly indicates how slight were 
the services rendered by Schofield in the battle of 
Nashville: On his immediate left, a single brigade 
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of Smith’s corps lost on the 16th 315 men, as of- 
ficially reported by Gen. Smith; Schoffeld’s entire 
corps of the army lost on both: the 15th and 16th 
162 men, as Officially reported by Gen. Schofield. 

Before light on the 17th, Thomas ordered Wilson 
and Wood to resume the pursuit of the enemy on 
the Franklin road. They were followed by Stoed- 
man, Smith, and Schofield. With great difficulty 
Walthall, one of the ablest of division Genera's, 
formed arear guard to the Confederate arm. 
Wilson found this force across the road about font 
mjles north of Franklin. Deploying a considera- 
ble part of his advance, and charging on both 
flanks and front, he forced Walthall into a sullen 
retreat. He then pressed on to the Harpeth River, 
now rapidly rising, and found that the enemy had 
crossed and destroyed the bridge. Here. con- 
fronted by Walthall on the opposite bank, Wilson 
with his main force crossed at the fords 
two miles above the town, while Johnson; 
came up from below, having crossed at the 
Hillsboro road. Thus threatened with capture 
by these two movements of Wilson’s men, Waithall 
skillfully witharew on the Columbia road, leaving 
2,000 soldiers in hospital, 200 of whom were our 
own men. Wood soon reached the north bank of 
the Harpeth, and ordered a heavy force to restore 
the bridge. Not waiting for the infantry, Wilson 
moved forward with his main force on the Colum- 
bia road, striking the enemy’s rear guard wherever 
he could reach it, taking a few prisoners, guns, and 
flags in almost every encounter, but, compelled to 
attack through plowed fields and swampy woods, 
he was never able to penetrate to the mass of the 
disorganized army marching on the macadamizeda 
road. The skill with which Walthall commanded 
the rear guard, and the firmness of its conduct in 
the face of the most determined efforts of vic- 
torious and overwhelming numbers to destroy it, 
must excite admiration, and at the same time give 
great force to the condemnation of Schofiela’s 
rapid retreat on the same road two weeks before. 

Gen. Thomas had concentrated troops from dif- 
ferent directions and great distances, that he 
might command the heaviest battalions in the deci- 
pive moment of conflict: and now, after the question 
pf supremacy in the field had been settled, he was. 
quick te disperse that force in whatever directions 
lay any possibilities of further success. Judging 
that Hood would try to escape across the Tennes- 
see River at Florence, Thomas, on the 17th, request- 
ed Rear-Admiral 8. P. Lee, of the Navy, to send 
some gun-boats up to that place,and on the 18th 
ordered Steedman to march his command across the 
rountry to Murfreesboro, and thence to move by 
rail via Stevenson to Decatur. From that point 
Bteedman was to march down the south bank of 
the Tennessee River toward the point to which the 
gun-boats were expected to hasten, and to face the 
pnemy when they should try to cross. During the 
17th and 18th the rainfall was continuous and heavy; 
the earth became exceedingly soft, and quickly cut 
Into almost bottomless depths of mud by the ani- 
mals and wheels of the retreating and pursuing 
armies. The small streams grew into rushing tor- 
rents, and the larger ones overflowed their ordi- 
nary channels. Snow fell on the 19th, and the tem- 
perature, sinking below the freezing point, almost 
paralyzed the untrained pontoniers. Notwithstand- 
ing the great severity of the clements, Thomas de- 
termined to continue the pursuit with his cavalry 
under Wilson, and the infantry of the Fourth Corps 
under Wood, so that if the gun-boats and Steedman 
should seriously interfere with Hood’s endeavor to 
cross the Tennessee his defeated adversary might 
still be compelled to surrender. 


A DEMORALIZED ARMY. 

Besides the rear guard, the Confederate army 
was little more than a disheartened rabble of half- 
armed men, who took every opportunity to fall out 
by the way and desert to us, or, as thousands did, 
to throw away their arms and return home. The 
rear guard, however, remained firm and did its 
work bravely to the last. Wilson never allowed 
his advance to lose sight of it, and Wood rarely 
permitted the Fourth Corps to lose sight of the na-: 
tional cavalry. Reinforced at Columbia by the 
detached part of Forrest’s cavalry, Walthall and 


Forrest selected one position after another with 
puch unerring judgment that even Wilson 
and Wood were unable to gain any important ad- 
vantage during a period of 12 days and over a dis- 
tance of 100 miles. The whole line of retreat was 
strewn With canteens, haversacks, knapsacks, mus- 
kets, wagons, destroyed ammunition, and aban- 
doved cannon—abundant evidence of the Confed- 
erate demoralization. On the 2sth, after marches 
of indescribable difficulty, in rain, slush, snow, and 
mire, Wood reached the little town of Lexington, 
Ala., 12 miles from Florence, 30 from Pulaski, and 
100 from Nashville. It was on that day def- 
imtely Jearned that Hood had escaped, on 
the 27th, to the south bank of the river. 
The Fourth Corps was ordered to MHunts- 
ville and Wilson to Eastport, there to prepare 
for a great expedition that ended in the capture of 
the Confederate President. Our gun-boats got 
within sight of Hood’s ponton bridge, but were 
afraid to venture on the Muscle Shoals and destroy 
it, as they mi,ht easily have done, nor coula Steed- 
man get sufficient transportation to carry his com- 
mand promptly from Murfreesboro to Decatur, a 
distance of only 160 miles. Finally reaching that 
town on the evening of the 27th, he sent Col. Palmer 
forward with 650 cavalry. After a number of suc- 
cessful affairs with the enemy, Palmer overtook 
and destroyed their poriton train of 200 wagons, 
and, having learned that a supply train 


(16) My authorities for these interesting details are, 
in addition to Gen. A. J. Smith’s report. Cols, Ley f 
Scone and S$. C. Kellogg, of Thomas’s staff, and Col. M, 

;P. Bestow, A. A. G.. on the staff of Gen. T. J. Wood 
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500 nules was on 
Ala., found his way 


of 110 wagons and 
the way to Tuscumbia, 
to it, and at 10 P. M- felluponit. The animals 
haying been killed and the whole train burned, 
Palmer eluded two of the severa! columns of cav- 
alry that were converging to destroy him, and, sur- 
prising a third, put it to rout. Then returning, he 
reached Decatur on the 6th of January, 1865, having 
struck the last blow at Hood's army more than 200 
miles from Nashville. Hood rendezvoused the rem- 
nants of his force at Tupelo, Miss., and was soon 
relieved of his command. All but about 5,000 and 
a few other fragments of his soldiers deserted or 
left their colors on furloughs, never to re-enter the 
ranks again. The 5,000 drifted to the Department 
of. North Carolina, where, with the collected frag- 
men's of other commands, they were surrendered 
by Johnston to Sherman. 
THE WORK OF GEN, THOMAS, 
In this campaign Thomas reports that he took 
from the enemy 11,857 prisoners, many flags, 3,521 
72 pieces of artillery, and 355 wagons 


deserters, 72 
and teams. The enemy’s dead at Nashville aiso 


fell into his hands, while his own losses ‘did not 
exeeed 10,000 in killed, wounded, and missing.” 


At the opening of the campaign there were two 
powerful armies contending for the existence 
of the Southern Confederacy—Lee’s in the 
East, Hood's in the West. At the close of this 
campaign in the West, prepared for and con- 
ducted by Thomas in the face of immense ob- 
stacles, only one of those armies remained in the 
field. It was Lee’s in the East. The genius of 
Thomas, grandly shown at Chickamauga and in 
this campaign, entitles him to rank with the 
great Generals of any age, and it is to be re- 
gretted that any of his fellow-countrymen 
should try to dim the splendor of his 
achievements, some by expressing the eround- 
less opinion that he was “slow,” and 
others by making unjust and partisan efforts to 
show that he took into the battle of Nashville more 
than 70,000 men and that his adversary had less 
than 20,000. As to the first point, the facts prove 
him to have been not only rapid, but sure, in de- 
stroying one of the great armies of the Confed- 
eracy. Asto the second, I mean now to state as 
accurately as possible the strength of his adver- 
sary at Nashville and what forces he himself took 
into that battle. After examining much conflicting 
data, Ithink it just to begin where there is most 
likelihood of correct returns. Johnston made the 
report of his force on July 18, at which date he 
was superseded by Hood, who himself signed the 
report. Itcalied for 50,627 men present for duty. 
Hood admits that he afterward received 2,000 by 
exchange and afew hundreds—say 600—by recruits, 
making 53,227. He reports his losses in killed, 
wounded, and missing from the date he took com- 
mand till Sept. 1—the close of the Atlanta 
campaign—at 9,243, and by detachment, 3,100, in 
all 12,227. This leaves 41,003 with whom to begin 
preparations for the campaign against Thomas. 
He gave aud received no blows worth considering 
from Sept. 1 till Nov. 30,and the energies of the 
Confederate Government were constantly exerted 
during that interval of three months to return ab- 
sentees, of whom there were about 100,000 in the 
West, and by conscription in Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, to fill the ranks of Hood’s army 
and to fit it for a decisive campaign to the Ohio 
River. This is made clear by the Confederate 
President himself: 


Gen. J. B. Hood: ; 

Your dispatch of yesterday received. The ne- 
cessity for reinforcements was realized, and every 
effort made to bring forward reserves, Militia, and 
detailed men for the purpose. * * * Itisnow 
requisite that absentees be brought. back, the addi- 
tion recuired from the surrounding country be 
promptly made available, and that the means in 
hand be used with energy proportioned to the 
country’s need. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


In his ** Rise and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment’ Davis says: ‘‘My first object was to fill up 
the depleted ranks ef the army, to bring absentees 
and deserters back tothe ranks. * * * During 
my visit to Hood’s army I learned that the morale 
of it had been partially restored, that many 
absentees had returned to duty, and that the wan- 
ing hope of the people had begun to revive.”’ 

In “Advance and Retreat’ Hood says: ‘The 
prospect of again entering the State’’—Tennessee— 
* created great enthusiasm, and from the different 
encampments arose at intervals that genuine Con- 
federate shout, so familiar to every Southern 
soldier.’’ : 

Gen. Washburn speaks of one body of 4,000 sent 
from Corinth, and it seems safe to estimate that 
at least 10,000 in all were added to Hood’s ‘army, 
making 51,000 effectives by the time he began his ill- 
fated march to the North. From his reported 
losses at Franklin, deduct those wounded s0 
slightly that they did not leave the ranks, and then 
subtract the remainder—say 5,00%'—from the total 
of 51,000, and there are left 46,000 in the ranks at 
the time Hood came into positien in front of Nash- 
ville. 

Bome were on detached duty when the battie 
was fought. eHood says that Forrest, with two 
divisions of cavalry and Bates’s division of infan- 
try. had been sent to attack Murfeesboro, but one 
division of cavalry and the division of infantry had 
been returned, and then two brigades of infantry 
sent away. Sothat it does not appear that more 
than 4,000 men were absent from the main army 
when the battle took place. Hood asserts that 
his army still numbered 20,806 men at Tupelo, 
after the defeat and retreat. Add to this number 
15,378 prisoners of war and deserters received, as 
reported by Thomas; 10,000 killed and wounded 
during the campaign, and the 5,000; that doubtless 
deserted and returned home during the hopeless 


RicHmMonpD, Sept. 5, 1864. 


The Keto-Pork Cimes, 


and dismal retreat of more than 200 miles, and we 

have by this method 51,184 effectives at the be- 

ginning of the campaign. These two methods are 
thas seen to give substantially the same result—a 

Confederate army in the battle of Nashville of 42,- 

men. 

To assume a less force thar about 51,000 effect- 
ives at the beginning of the campaign against such 
a General as I'homas is to assume that the Presi- 
dent of the Southern Confederacy and_ Gens. 
Beauregard and Hood were destitute either of 
common sense or of honest devotion to the South. 
All whose information and fairness fit them to deal 
justly with Thomas know and all ean easily learn 
in the official reports that he took the following 
commands and no others into the battle of Nash- 
ville: Steedman’s three brigades, the Fourth, 
Sixteenth, and Twenty-third Corps of infantry, 
and Wilson's corps of cavalry. In Steedman's re- 
port we learn that his division numbered 5,200 
men, and in courteous response tothe writer’s re- 
guest, the War Department sent him the official 
returns for Dec. 10, 1864: ‘Fourth Corps, 14.172; 
Sixteenth Corps, 10,551; Twenty-third Corps, 10,207; 
Cavalry, 8,289"’—all, 48,289 officers and men present 
and equipped for duty under Thomas in the battle 
of Nashville. E. OPDYCKE. 

No, 12 Prne-street, New-York, September, 1882. 
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ON A VISIT TO HER SON THOMAS IN MICHIGAN 
—A CORRESPONDENT’S CONVERSATION 
WITH HER. 

From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Republican-Sentinel. 

JAMESTOWN, Mich., Aug. 31.—Mrs. Eliza 
Garfield, the idolized mother of the late President, 


is at present visiting her son, Thomas Garfield, 
who resides here. The residence of Thomas Gar- 
field is situated two miles east of the village, and 
is a neat, modest-appearing structure. Your cor- 
respondent was ushered into the family circle, 
consisting of Mrs. Eliza Garfield, Mr. Themas 
Garfield, ber son, Mrs. Larabee, a sister of 
the late President, and the children of Mr. 
Thomas Garfield. The venerable lady seemed 
to be aware that the visit was intended for her, 
and arose and greeted me very cordially. In her 
trim, old-fashioned attire and motherly-looking 
face, the little woman seemed more than deserving 
of all the encomiums that have been heaped upon 
the mother of the Nation’s martyr President. She 
is small in stature, but notwitstanding her extreme 
old age, now being in her eighty-first year, seems 
asspry as though she were many years younger. 
In the course of the conversation she hap- 
pened to take up a paper lying close by, and it cer- 
tainly was remarkable to hear her read easily and 
correctly without using glasses. She seems to 
know that her visitors go to see *' Garfield’s moth- 
er,’ and of him she is continua!ly thinking and 
talking. Her eyes seem to beam brighter than 
usual, and her face lightens up with a peculiarly 
interesting glerm, when she recalls some little in- 
cident’of her great son’s youth. At times, again, a 
tear will involuntarily spring to her eyes as she 
reverts to some sadder incident of his life. But his 
entire career, ‘from babyhood to the grave, isa 
clearly written page to her. 

“I remember,” she said, “how exceedingly 
tired both James and I became of the Presidential 
campaign. I feared for his health as the strain 
upon him was continuous. Night and day he was 
busy receiving guests and dictating letters. I knew 
that James was strong both in constitution and in 
character, but felt uneasy for him auring the entire 
campaign. Forseveral daysin succession, parties 
representing many industries would call upon him 
in quick succession, but he never seemed to tire, 
Our quiet Mentor home was changed consider- 
ably. I often reprimanded him for not taking 
some rest. Sometimes ho'd reply that he 
would in a day or two, but other parties were con- 
tinually arriving, and he seemed to be as eager to 
give them a cordial reception as those that had 
just left.” Of Mrs. Garfield she spoke with tears 
trickling down her deeply-furrowed cheeks, ‘She 
is one of the noblest of America’s women,” said 
she. ‘You should know what sacrifices the poor 
girl was compelled to make, what sorrows she was 
torced to undergo, to appreciate her firmness and 
noble character. She is living at Meotor now, and 
is improved considerably in health during the past 
few weeks,.”’ The little lady. overcome by the 
thoughts of her daughter’s sufferings, wept like a 
child, and it was only after some time had elapsed 
that she could continue the conversation. 

After a time she again began talking of her son, 
telling incident after incident. Her fund of recol- 
lections was endless. After telling of some boyish 
act of his, which seemed to her to foreshadew the 
vastness of his intellect, she said: “One thing 
in particular [| remember happening during the 
campaign. Jumes had been talked to by a party 
of Germans, and, a8 Was the case very often, he 
had conversed with them in their own native 
tongue, I was seated at a window near by, and 
had heard them talking. In going out several of 
the party passed by me and began to converse in 
German with me, imagining from my son’s famil- 
iarity with the language that we were Gernians, I 
soon undeceived them, and was gracious enough 
to tellthem that the only German I knew was the 
word ‘yaw.’’ ‘The old lady seemed pleased at the 
recoliection and enjoyed a hearty laugh. 

Concerning Guiteau she talked very little, but 
felt that his death was but just. ‘‘A person who 
takes another man’s life must suffer to have his 
life taken. For the sake of the example 1 deem 
his death right and just.” For President Arthur 
she has many a kind word to say. He came into 
his present position under peculiar circumstances, 
but she believed he had done very well so far. 

The mother seems very justly proud of her mar- 
tyr son, and is tireless in her expressions of praise 
forhim. She talksjfreely, and every now and then 
has a kind word to say for her other children. To 
Thomas, her eldest boy, now 60 years of age, she 
pays more than ordinary deference. The latter, 
whenever she stops for a word, helps her out, and 
while she was having her ery over, Mr. Garfield 
took the opportunity to tell of his brother's boy- 
hood. How he had often earried him to the little 
school-house on his shoulders, and bow through 
life he had watched his progress, and felt proud to 
call him brother 
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THE MULN-WI1LSON MYSTERY. 
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THE PUZZLING UX- 
CONUNDRUM. 


ONE EXPLANATION OF 


BRIDG}I 


** When ‘Doc’ Wilson, of Uxbridge, was 


arrested in Providence a few weeks ago for breach 
of promise,”’ says the Worcester (Mass.) corre- 
spondent of the Boston Globe, **the newspapers 
rehearsed the whole story of his life, and specula- 
tion ran riot as to the secret of his wealth. News- 
paper men were busy following *‘ clues,’ and the 
public generally manifested an interest in the so- 
lution of the mystery. Great as were the efforts 
made, nobody succeeded in discovering anything 
beyond the mere fact that ‘Doc’ Wilson received 
from the Hon. P. L. Moen, of this city, large sums 
of money at different times, amounting, accord- 
ing to some. statements, in the aggregate 
to some $300,000. What the consideration 
for this money was proved the mystery 
in the affair, as neither *‘Doc’ Wilson nor Mr. 
Moen would tell, the latter stoutly maintaining 
that his dealings with Wilson being of a legitimate 
business character, it was none of the business of 
the public or the newspapers to pry into the mat- 
ter. In this condition of affairs the mystery be- 
came more complicated and the anxlety to solve it 
more intense, Reporters, bankers, brokers, and 
business men put their wits at work, but all were 
baffled, and theories were adduced only to be ex- 
ploded upon investigation. The statement that 
the Uxbridge man was receiving a royalty from 
barbed wire fence, or any other wire, either 
directly or indirectly, from the Washburn & 
Moen Manufacturing Company was _ officially 
contradicted by Charles F. Washburn, Esa., Vioe- 
President and Secretary of the corporation, in 
an interview with the Globe correspondent. This 
disposed of the royalty theory, and then the busy 
tongues of curious and inquisitive persons wagged 
loosely. Various stories of slander, black-imail, &c., 
were told and circulated with lightning rapidity. 
Althouga all, or nearly all, these stories were so 
absurd as to carry with them on their face 
their own refutation, yet it must be admitted 
that several sound-thinking men took stock in some 
of them, and inclined strongly to the belief that the 
Uxbridge rustic had some hold upon our distin- 
guished and highly respectable fellow-citizen, Mr. 
Moen. 

‘* Naturally enough, some of these wild rumors 
reached the ear of Mr. Moen, through his friends, 
and this fact, coupled with the agitation of the 
subject in the newspapers, was, it is to be pre- 
sumed, a source of annoyance to the President of 
the largest manufacturing corporation in the city. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Moen paid no atteation to the 
newspaper talk, the stories, or the rumors, and 
stood upon his past record as proof against all 
slander and calumny. Withina day or two, how- 
ever, Mr. Moen had the subject broached to him by 
a personal friend, with aslight hint that it would, 
perhaps, be just as well for all parties if 
the thing was cleared up and the curiosity 
of the publc—even though it no way con- 
cerned them—satisfied. At this proposition 
the President of the wire mill at first seemed some- 
what indignant, maintaining, as before stated, that 
it was nobody’s business to pry into his personal 
affairs, and that he had an untarnished record of 
85 years’ residence in Worcester. After a mutual 
interchange of opinions in relation to the matter, 
however, Mr. Moen concluded to disclose the secret 
to his confiding friend, from whom the Globe eor- 
respondent has gleaned this version of the myste- 
rious affair: ‘Doc’ Wilson had a certain inven- 
tion in the success of which Mr. Moen had great 
confidence, and for an interest in it he agreed to 
pay acertainsum. That sum has been paid in full, 
and ‘Doc’ Wilson has no further claim upon 
Philip L. Moen, his heirs or assigns. The amount 
paid, however, has been exaggerated in the news- 
paper reports. 

‘* According to Mr. Moen other parties have con- 
tributed to Wilson’s wealth to the extent of about 
$100,000 on the strength of the invention alluded 
to. What that invention is has been given to your 
correspondent conditionally upon keeping it out 
of print, as it is not deemed advisable to make it 
public, and, in fact, itis none of the publie’s busi- 
ness. In this connection, however, it should be 
Stated that it has nothing to do with wire in any 
shape whatever. Itis of a different material, and 
if it is ever made to work successfully the revenue 
from it will, no doubt, be very great. Even if it 
never amounts to anything, or should it be a fore- 
gone conclusion that it is a dead failure now, the 
tisk was one of Mr. Moen’s own choosing, 
and the investment one that he could well 
afford to make. This is the explanation of the 
much-talked-of Wilson-Moen mystery, as detailed 
by my informant, who is a prominent and well- 
known business man of Worcester, and a personal 
friend of Mr. Moen. This statement should be 
sufficient to satisfy the curiosity of the publie and 
set at rest all the wild rumors and absurd stories 
that have been in circulation. Whether Mr. Moen’s 
investment was a good and judicious one is some- 
thing that the public should have no concern with, 
#0 long as it was straightforward and legitimate. 
Everybody who knows Mr, Moen admits him to be 
an honorable man, and he is to-day one of the 
wealthiest citizens of Worcester, and any money 
that. he paid Doc Wilson is but a drop out of the 
bucket of his wealth.” 


September 10, 1882,-—-@uadriple Sheet. 


PAPERS BY MEN OF SCIENCE 


SOME OF THOSE READ BEFORE THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
SIEMENS, DAWKINS, AND TEMPLE ON THEIR 
RESPECTIVE SPECIALTIES, ELECTRICITY 
AND GAS, PREHISTORIC MAN, AND CEN- 

TRAL-ASIAN GEOGRAPHY. 

Below are given extracts from various pa- 
pers that were read before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at its recent an- 
nual meeting in Southampton, England. The 
meeting was the fifty-second that has been held. 
It began on Aug. 23 and continued ‘several days. 
The attendance did not equal, and was not ex- 
pected to equal, that which marked the jubilee 
meeting last year at York, but it was still very 
large; the hotels were crowded ana heavy demands 
were made upon the private accommodations of the 
town. Dr. C. W. Siemens was inaugurated Presi- 
dent, succeeding in that office Sir John Lubbock, 
whose address last year on general scientific prog- 
ress attracted wide attention. Dr. Siemens spoke 
on eleetricity and gas as illuminants and on gas as 
a heating agent. The other addresses from which 
extracts are printed below were Prof. W. Boyd 
Dawkins’s on ** The Antiquity of Man,” Sir Richard 
Temple's on the ‘‘ Plateau of Mid-Asia,’’ and Mr. 
John Fowler’s on ‘*Subaqueous Tunnels, Rail- 


ways, and Canals,” 
aes 


ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
THE PROBABLE FUTURE OF EACH—GAS ASA 
HEATING AGENT. 
From the Address of Dr. ©. W. Siemens, President 
of the Association. 

The largest and most extensive application of 
electric energy at the present time is to lighting, but, 
considering how much has of late been said and 
written for and against this new illuminant, I shall 
here confine myself to a few general remarks. 
Joule has shown that if an electric current is passed 
through a conductor the whole of the energy lost 
by the current is converted into heat, or, if the re- 
sistance be localized, into radiant energy com- 
prising heat, light, and actinio rays. Neither the 
low heat rays nor the ultra-violet of highest re- 
frangibility affect the retina, and may be regarded 
as lost energy, the effective rays. being those be- 
tween the red and violet of the spectrum, which in 
their combination produce the effect of white 
light. * * * The principal argument in 
favor of the electric light is furnished 
by its immunity from products of combustion 
which not only heat the lighted apartments, but 
substitute carbonic acid and deleterious sulphur 


eompounds for the oxygen upon which respiration 
depends; the electric light is white instead of yel- 
low, and thus enables us to see pictures, furniture, 
and flowers as by daylight; it supports growing 
plants instead of poisoning them, and by its means 
Wwe can carry on photography and many other in- 
dustries at night as wellas during theday. The 
objection frequently urged against the electrie 
light, that it depends upon the continuous motion 
of steam or gas engines, which are liable to acci- 
dental stoppage, has been removed by the 
introduction into practical use of the sec- 
ondary battery; this, although not em- 
bodying a new conception, has lately been greatly 
improved in power and constancy by Planté, Faure, 
Voickmar, Sellon, and others, and promises to ae- 
complish for electricity what the gas-holder has 
done for the supply of gas and the accumulator 
for hydraulic transmission of power. It can no 
longer be a matter of reasonable doubt, therefore, 
that electric lighting will take its place as a public 
illuminant, and that even though its cost should ba 
found greater than that of gas, it will be preferred 
for the lighting of drawing-rooms and dinimg- 
rooms, theatres and concert-rooms, museurns, 
churches, warehouses, show-rooms, printing estab- 
lishments, and factories, and also the cabins and 
engine-rooms of passenger steamers. In the cheaper 
and more powerful form of the are light it has 
proved itself superior to any other illuminant for 
spreading artificial daylight over the large areas of 
harbors, railway stations, and the sites of public 
works. When placed within a holophote the elec- 
tric lamp has already become a powerful auxiliary 
in effecting military operations both by sea and 
land. The electric light may be worked by natural 
sources of power, such as waterfalls, the tidal 
wave, or the wind, and it is conceivable that these 
may be utilized at considerable distances by means 
of metallic conductors. Assuming the cost of elec- 
tric light to be practically the same as gas, the 
preference for one or other willin each applica- 
tion be decided upon grounds of relative conven- 
jience, but I venture to think that gas lighting will 
hold its own as the poor man’s friend. 

Gas is an institution of the utmost value to the 
artisan; it requires hardly any attention, is supplied 
upon regulated terms, and gives with what should 
be a cheerful light a genial warmth, which often 
saves the lighting of a fire. The time is, moreover, 
not far distant. I venture to think, when both rich 
and poor will largely resort to gas as the most con- 
venient, the cleanest, and the cheapest of heating 
agents, and when raw coal will be seen only at 
the colliery or the gas-works. In all cases where 
the town to be supplied is within, say, 30 miles of 
the colliery, the gas-works may with advan- 
tage be planted at the mouth, or, still better, at 
the bottom of the pit, whereby all haulage of fuel 
would be avoided, and the gas, in its ascent from 
the bottom of the colliery, would acquire an on- 
ward pressure sufficient probably to impel it to its 
destination. The possibility of transporting com- 
bustible gas through pipes for such a distance has 
been proved at Pittsburg, where natural gas from 
the oil district is used in large quantities. The 
quasi monopoly so leng enjoyed by gas companies 
has had the inevitable effect of checking progress. 
‘The gas being supplied by meter, it has been seem- 
ingly tothe advantage of the companies to give 
merely the prescribed illuminating power, and 
to discourage the invention of economical burn- 
ers, in order that the consumption might reach a 
maximum. The application of gas for heating pur- 
poses has not been encouraged, and is still made 
difficult in consequence of the objectionable prac- 
tice of reducing the pressure in the mains during 
daytime tothe lowest pessible point consistent 
with prevention of atmospheric indraught. The 
introduction of the electric light has coavinced gas 
managers and Directors that such a policy is no 
longer tenable, but must give way to one of tech- 
nical progress; new processes for cheapening the 
production and increasing the purity and iliumin- 
ating power of gas are being fully discussed before 
the Gas Institute; and improved burners rivaling 
the electric light in brillianey greet our eyes as we 
pass along our principal thoroughfares. 

Regarding the imporiance of the gas supply as it 
exists at present, we flod froma Government return 
that the capital invested in gas-works in England, 
other than those of local authorities, amounts to 
£30,000,000; in these 4,281,048 tons of coal are con- 
verted annually, producing 43,000,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas and about 2,800,000 tons of coke; whereas 
the total amount of coal annually converted in the 
United Kingdom may be estimated at 9,000,000 tons, 
and the by-products therefrom at 500,000 tons of 
tar, 1,000,000 tons of ammonia liquor, and 4,000,000 
tons of coke, according to the returns kindly 
furnished me by the managers of many 
of the gas-works and _ corporations. ‘To 
these may be added, say, 120,000 tons of 
sulphur, which up to the present time is a waste 
product. The total annual value of the gas-works’ 
by-products may be estimated as follows: Coloring 
matter, £3,.350,000; sulphate of ammonia, £1,947,- 
000; pitch, (825,000 tons,) £365,000; creosote, (25,000,- 
000 galilons,) £208,000; crude carbolic acid, (1,000,000 
gallons,) £100,000; gaa coke, 4,000,000 tons, (after 
allowing 2,000,000 tons consumption in working 
the retorts,) at 12s., £2,400,000; total, £8,370,000. 
Taking the coal used, 9,000,000 tons, at 12s., equal 
£5,400,000, it follows that the by-products exceed 
in value the coal used by very nearly £3,000,000. 
In using raw coal for heating purposes these 
valuable products are not only absolutely lost 
to us, but in their stead we are favored with those 
semi-gaseous by-products in the atmosphere too 
well known to the denizens of London and other 
large towns as smoke. Prof. Roberts has calculated 
that the svot in the pall hanging over London ona 
Winter’s day amounts to 50 tons, and that the car- 
bonic oxide, a poisonous compound, resultiug from 
the imperfect combustion of coal, may be taken at 
at least five times that amount. The most effectual 
remedy would result from a general recognition of 
the fact that wherever smoke is produced fuel is 
being consumed wastefully, and that all eur calo- 
rific eftects, from the largest down to the domestic 
fire, oan be realized as completely, and more eco- 
nomically, without allowing any of the fuel em- 
ployed to reach the atmosphere unburned. The 
most desirable result may be effected by the use of 
gas for all heating purposes with or without the 
addition of coke or anthracite. The cheapest 
form of gas is tbat obtained through the en- 
tire distillation of fuel in such gas producers as are 
now largely used in working the turnaces of glass, 
iron, and steel works; but gas of this description 
would not be available for the supply of towns, 
owing to its bulk, about two-thirds of its volume 
being nitrogen. The use of water-gas, resulting 
from the decomposition of steam in pean through 
a hot chamber filled with coke, has been suggested, 
but this gas also is objectionable because it con- 
tains, besidee hydrogen, the poisonous and inodor- 
ous gas carbonic oxide, the introduction of which 
into dwelling-houses could not be effected without 
considerable danger. 

A more satisfactory mode of supplying heating 
separately from illuminating gas would consist in 
connecting the retort at different periods of the 
distillation with two separate systems of mains for 
the delivery of the respective gases. Experiments 
made some years ago by Mr. Ellisen, of the Paris 
gas-works have shown that the gases rich in car- 
bon, such as olefiant and acetylene, are developed 
chiefly during an interval of tine, beginning half 
an hour after the commencement and terminating 
at half the whole period of distillation, while dur- 
ing the remainder of the time marsh gas and hy- 
drogen are chiefly developed, which, while possess- 
ing little ,illuminating power, are most advantage- 
ous for heating purposes. By resorting to 
improved means of heating the retorts with 
gaseous fuel, such as have been in use at the Paris 
gas-works for a considerable number of years, 
the length of time for effecting such distillatién 
may be shortened from six hours, the usual period 
in former years, to four or even three hours, as 
now practiced at Glasgow and elsewhere. By this 
means a given number of retorts can be made to 
produce, in addition to the former quantity of 
illuminating gas of superior quality, a similar quan- 
tity of heating gas, resulting in a diminished cost 
of production and an increased supply of the val- 
uable by-products previously referred to. The 
quantity of both ammonia and heating gas may be 
further increased by the simple expedient of pass- 
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| ing a streamlet of steam through the heated re- 


torts toward the end of each operation, whereby 
the ‘ammonia and hydrocarbons still. occluded 
in the heated coke will be evolved, and the vol- 
ume of heating gas produced be augmented by 
the products of decomposition of the steam itself. 
It has been shown that gas may be used 
advantageously for domestic purposes with 
judicious management even under present 
conditions, and it is easy to conceive that its con- 
sumption for heating would soon increase, perhaps 
ten-fold, if supplied separately at, say, 1s. per 1,000 
cubic feet. At this price gas would not only be 
the cleanest and most convenient but also the 
cheapest form of fuel, and the enormous increase 
of consumption, the superior quality of the illum- 
inating gas obtained by selection, and the propor- 
tionate increase of by-products, wouid pod com- 
pensate the gas company or corporation for the 
comparatively low price of the heating gas. The 
greater efficiency of gas as a fuel results chiefly from 
the circumstance that a pound of gas yields in 
combustion 22,000 heat units, or exactly double 
the heat produced in the confbustion of a pound 
of ordinary coal. This extra heating power is due 
partly to the freedom of the gas from earthy con- 
stituents, but chiefly to the heat imparted to it in 
effecting its distilation. Recent experiments with 
gas-burners have shown thet in this direction also 
there is much room for improvement, 
clea 
RIVER-DRIFT MAN. 
HIS APPEARANCE ON THE EARTH AND THE 


ANIMALS HE KNEW. 
From the Address of Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins Before 
the Department of Anthropology. 

The geographical change in Northern Europe 
at the close of the forest-bed age was very great. 
The forest of the North'Sea sunk beneath the waves 
and Britain was depressed to a depth of no less 
than 2,300 feet in the Welsh mountains, and was re- 
duced to an archipelago of islands, composed of 
what are now the higher lands. The area of the 
English Channel also was depressed, and the “silver 
streak” was wider than it is now, as is proved by 
the raised beach at Brighton, at Bracklesham, and 
elsewhere, which marks the sea line of the largest 
island of the archipelago, the Southern Island, as it 


may be termed, the northern shores of which ex- 
tended along a line passing from Bristol to London. 
The northern shore of the Continent at this time ex- 
tended eastward from Abbeville north of the Erzge- 
birge, through Saxony and Poland, into the middle 
of Russia, Scandinavéa being an island from which 
the glaciers descended into the sea. This geo- 
graphical change was accompanied by a corre- 
sponding change in climate. Glaciers descended 
from the higher mountains to the sea level, and 
icebergs, melting as they passed southward, de- 
posited their burdens of clay, sand, and erraties, 
which occupy such a wide area in the portions 
then submerged of Britain and the Continent. This 
depression was followed by a re-elevation, by 
which the British Isles, a part of the Continent, 
and all the large tract of country within the 100- 
fathom line again became the feeding grounds of 
the late pleistocene mammailia. 

An appeal to the animals associated with the 
river-drift-implements will not help us to fix the 
exact relation of man to these changes, because 
they were in Britain before, as well as after, the 
submergence, and were living throughout in those 
parts of Europe which were not submerged. It 
can only be done in areas where the submergence 
is clearly defined. At Salisbury. for instance, the 
river-drift hunter may have lived either before, 
during, or after the southern counties became an 
island. When, however, he hunted the woolly and 
leptorhine rhinoceros, the mammoth, and the 
horse in the neighborhood of Brighton, he looked 
down upon a broad expanse of sea, in the Sprin 
flecked with small icebergs such as those whic 
dropped their burdens in Bracklesham Bay. 
At Abbeville, too, he hunted the mammoth, 
reindeer, and horse down to the mouth of the 
Somme on the shore of the glacial sea. The evi- 
dence is equally clear that the river-drift huater 
followed the chase in Britain after it had emerged 
from beneath the waters of the glacial sea. The 
river-drift man is proved, by the implements he 
left behind, to have wandered over the whole of 
Franee, and to have hunted the same animals in 
the Valley of the Loire and the Garonne as in the 
Valley of the Thames. In the Iberian peninsula he 
was acontemporary of the African elephant, the 
mammoth, and the straight-tusked elephant, and 
he occupied the neighborhood both of Madrid 
and Lisbon. Ue also ranged over Italy, leav- 
ing traces of his presence in the Abruzzo, and in 
Greece he was a contemporary of the extinct 
pigmy hippopotamus (Hippopotamus Pentlandi.) 
South of the Mediterranean his implements 
have been met with in Oran and near Kolea, in 
Algeria, and in Egypt in several localities. At 
Luxor thev have been discovered by Gen. Pitt- 
Rivers in the breccia, out of which are hewn the 
tombs of the kings. In Palestine they have been 
obtained by the Abbé Richard between Mount 
Tabor and the Sea of Tiberias, and by Mr. Stopes 
between Jerusaiem and Bethlehem. Throughout 
this wide area the implements, for the most part of 
flint or of quartzite, are ef the same rude types, 
and there is no difference to be noted between the 
haches found in the caves of Creswell, in 
Derbyshire, and those of Thebes, or between 
those of the Valley of the Somme and 
those of Palestine. Noris our survey yet ended. 
The researches of Foote, King. Medlicott, Hacket, 
and Ball establish the fact that the riverdrift 
hunter ranged over the Indian peninsula from 
Madras as far north as the Valley of the Nerbudda. 
Here we find him forming part of a fauna in which 
there ure species now livingin India, such as the 
Indian rhinoceros and the arnee, and extinet types 
of oxen and elephants. There were two extinct 
hippopotami in the rivers, and living gavia!s, tur- 
tles, and tortoises. Itis plain, therefore, that at 
this time the fauna of India stood in the same re- 
lation to the present fauna as the European fauna 
of the late pleistocene does to that now living in 
Europe. 

We are led from the region of tropical India to 
the banks of the Delaware, in New-Jersey by the 
recent discoveries of Dr. C. C. Abbott in the neigh- 
borhood of Trenton. Theimplements are of the 
same time as those of the river gravels of Europe, 
and occur under exactly the same conditions as 
those of France and Britain. They are foundina 
plateau of river gravel forming a terrace overlook- 
ing the river, and composed of materials washed 
down from the old terminal moraine which strikes 
across the State of New-Jersey to the westward. 
The large blocks of stone and the general character 
of the gravel point out that during the time of 
its accumulation there were ice-rafts floating 
down the Delaware in the Spring, asin the Thames, 
the Seine, and the Somme. The physical evidence 
is clear that it belongs to the same age as deposits 
with similar remains in Britain. The animal re- 
mains also point to the same conclusion. A tusk 
of a mastodon is in Dr. Cooke’s collection at 
Brunswick. N. J., obtained from the gravel, and 
Dr. Abbott records the tooth of a reindeer and the 
bones of a bison from Trenton. Here, too, living 
and extinet species are found side by side. Thus 
in our survey of the group of animals surrounding 
man when he first appeared in Europe, India, and 
North ‘America we see that in ail three regions, so 
widely removed from each other, the animal life 
wasinthe same stage of evolution, and “the old 
order” was yielding ‘* place unto the new.” The 
river-drift man is proved by his surroundings to 
belong to the pleistocene age in all three. 

It remains now for us to sum up the results of 
this inquiry, in which we have been led very far 
afield. The identity off the implements of the 
river-drift hunter proves that he was in the same 
rude state of civilization, if it can be called civili- 
zation, in the Old and New Worlds when the hands 
of the geological clock pointed to the same hour. 
It is not a little strange that his mode of life should 
have been the same in the forests to the north and 
south of the Mediterranean, in Palestine, in the 
tropical forests of India, and on the western shores 
of the Atlantic. The hunter of the reindeer 
in the Valley of the Delaware was to all intents 
and purposes the same sort of savage as the 
hunter of the reindeer on the banks of the Wiley 
or of the Solent. It does not. however, follow 
that this identity of implements implies that the 
same race of men were spread over this vact tract. 
It points rather to a primeval condition of savage- 
ry from which mankind has emerged in the long 
ages which separate it from our own time. It 
may further be inferred, frem his wide-spread 
range, that the river-crift man (assuming that 
mankind sprung from) one centre) must have in- 
habited the earth for a long time, and that his dis- 
persal took place before the glacial submergence 
and the lowering of the temperature in 
Northern Europe, Asia, and America. It 
is not reasonable te suppose. that the 
Straits of Behring would have offered a free 
passage either to the river-dritt man from Asia to 
America orto American animals from America to 
Europe, or vice versa, while there was a vast bar- 
rier of ice or of sea, or of both, in the high northern 
latitudes. I therefore feel inclined to view the 
river-drift man as having invaded Europe in pre- 
glacial time along with the other living species 
which then appeared. The evidence, as I have 
already pointed out, is conclusive that he was also 
glacial and post-glacial. In all probability the 
birthplace of man was in a warm, if not a tropical, 
region of Asia, in “‘a garden of Eden,”’ and from 
this the river-drift man found his way into those 
regions where his implements occur. Jn India he 
was a member of a tropical fauna, and his distribu- 
tion in Europe and along the shores of the Med- 
iterranean prove him to have belonged either to 
the temperate or the southern fauna in those re- 
gions. 

Sapien tom 
TUNNELS BENEATH RIVERS. 
WORKS BUILT, NOW BUILDING, AND YET TO 
BE BUILT. 
From the Address of John Fowler, President of the 
Mechanical Science Section, 

Tunnels under broad navigable rivers and 
estnaries have been a subject of discussion by en- 
gineers for at least a century, but the only one at 
present completed is the unfortunate and costly 
Thames tunvel. Two importants works of the 
class are, however, now wellin hand—namely, the 
Severn tunnel at Portskewet and the Mersey tun- 
nel at Liverpool. One lesson enforced by the 
Thames tunnel was the necessity of leaving a rea- 


sonable thickness of ground between the water 
and the tunnel. In the Severn tunnel the maxi- 
mum thickness is 40 feet, and in the Mersey tunnel 
22 feet. The width of the river at the point of 
crossing of the former tunnel is 244 miles and the 
maximum depth of the rails below high water 163 
feet. In thecase of the Mersey tunnel the width 
is nearly three-quarters of a mile and the depth 
144 feet. The Thaimes Tunnel, as almost every one 
knows, was carried on by means of a special 
contrivance termed by Brunel a ‘‘shield.”” No 
special appliances have been adopted in the case 
either of the Severn or the Mersey tunnel. Both 
are driven in the ordinary way, but, of course, 
enormous pumping power is required and has been 
provided. Where no special appliances are.used 
in the construction of a subaqueous tunnel, € will 
be clear that unknown risk is encountered. All 
may go well, and the engineer will then justly 


receive congratuletions from every one for his 
some and peng But, ha png Fo gead — 
something may go wrotig, even momen! 
and the engineer then would be bused 7 
the unthinking pultic for hs temerity an 
consequent failure. Many cases of tun- 
nels under estuaries, special appliances could 
be used which would obviate all risk and 
make the successful completion of the work a 
mathematical certainty. tunnel over a mile in 
length now in progress under the Hudson River at 
New-York is being driven through a silty stratum 
py the aia of compr air, and with a certain 
amount of success, as only some 20 men have been 
drowned up to the present time. The principle 
upon which the compressed air is used is, however, 
a false one, since it is merely forced into the tunnel 
with a view to uphold the ground by its pressure, 
like so much timbering, and not to keep out the 
water on the principle of a diving-bell. It is clear, 
therefore, that the completion of the Hudson River 
tunnel, if the present system be persevered in, 
is purely a matter of conjecture, and all we can 
do is to hope forthe best. The same remark ap- 
plies, of course, to the Severn tunnel and the 
Mersey tunnel, although in those cases the char- 
acter of the ground is such that the contingencies 
are smail in comparison with those encountered in 
the construction of the Thames tunnel and the 
Hudson River tunnel. Nevertheless, unless special 
appliances of the nature of the pneumatic process 
be used, a subaqueous tunnel, whether it be the 
Channel tunnel itself or one but a few yards in 
length, must necessarily present an unknown risk, 
The prototype of all these tunnels is the one com- 
menced at Rotherhithe in 1809, which was suc- 
cessfully driven a distance of 900 feet under the 
Thames, and fajled when within little more than 
100 feet of the opposite shore. A tunnel about one 
and a half miles in length was commenced about 
10 years ago under the Detroit River in 
America, but was abandoned in a similar manner. 
So far good fortune has attended both the Severn 
and the Mersey tunnels, and there is, lam glad to 
say, every chance of its continuing. Only a few 
months agolI became aware of the fact that a 
scheme identical in all its main features with my 
Humber tunnel project had been suggested for 
adoption in the case of the Thames Tunnel, in lieu 
of the plan proposed by Brunel. Fifty-nine years 
agoa working smith named Johnson proposed to 
construct the Thames tunnel without coffer-dams 
by making it in parts, 28 feet in length, each length 
having the ends temperarily stopped up, and being 
constructed on the same principle as the diving- 
bell. If another tunnel be constructed under the 
Thames, which is far from improbable, as the re- 
quirements of below-bridge traffic necessitate some 
such means of communication, it will be built in 
accordance with the plan suggested 59 years ago 
by the working smith, and not on that of Brunel’s 
Thames tunnel, or of any other tunnel yet carried 
out, 


TARTAR CIVILIZATION, 
HARDIHOOD OF THE RACE AND ITS GREAT 


CONQUEST—UNRIVALED TARTAR HORSES. 
From the Address of Sir Richard Temple, President 
of the Geographical Section. 

The north-eastern part of our plateau [the 
plateau of Mid-Asia] was during remote ages be- 
yond the ken of history the home of hardy and 
aggressive Tartars. These Tartar races, dwelling 
among the uplands in the lee of the mountains, 
used for many centuries to emerge and harry the 
fertile Chinese plains lying between the mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean. It was to ward off these 
incursions that the Great Wall was constructed, 
winding like a vast serpent of stone along the 


ridges of meuntains for 2,000 miles from the Paeific 
coast to the Siberian confines. The cost and labor 
expended on this amazing work attest the dread 
with which the Tartar highlanders had inspirea 
the Chinese lowlanders. Some _ centuries 
after the building of the wall, the most 
warlike among the Tartar tribes, in the 
council of their National Assembly, acclaimed 
Temujin as their King in the year 1206A.D. He 
took a title which is translated by Europeans as 
Chinghiz Khan, (sometimes written Jengis, or Gen- 
gis, Khanr,) a title which for two centuries or more 
was the best known name in the whole world. At 
the head of his Tartar adherents he first subdued 
the other kindred tribes of our plateau. Then he 
organized and disciplined the whole Tartar maa- 
hood into an army of horsemen. Thisis the most 
wonderful instance of military mobilization knewn 
to history,‘ancient or modern. Its results, too, were 
equally appalling. Im medizval times the marches 
of the Arabs and the Saracens, in modern times 
the expeditions of Napoleon, have dazzled Asia or 
Europe. These were hardly, however, equal to the 
distant conguests of Alexander the Great in an- 
cient times. But even the wars of Alexander were 
perhaps surpassed by the ravages of Chinghiz 
Khan and the Tartars of our plateau. The coun- 
tries of China, India, Afghanistan, Bactria, Persia, 
the Aral-Caspian basin, Siberia, Asia Minor, Russia, 
were overrun within a hundred years by Chinghiz 
Khan, his lieutenants, and his immediate de- 
scendants. 

Thus, through the hordes of our plateau thers 
was established a dominion stretching from Cape 
Comorin, near the equator, to the Arctic Ocean, 
and from the Pacific shores to the banks of the 
Vistwain Poland. The latest historian of the Mon- 
gols considers that nothing but the unexpected 
death of the Tartar sovereign, and the political 
combinations arising in consequence within this 
very platean of ours, prevented the Tartar inva- 
sion from spreading even to Western Europe. 
Though itis often held that these terrific events 
have been overruled by Providence for the progress 
of mankind, still at the time they caused what Gib- 
bon truly calls ashipwreck of nations. Notwith- 
standing this the Tartars won, in a certain sense, 
an unparalleied success, which is attributable to 
the geographical circumstances of our plateau. 
The influence of the precipices, the forests, 
the prairies, the wild sports in forming the 
national character is so obvious that it 
need not be specified. We readily understand 
how the sturdy mountaineer, the daring hunter, 
the practiced archer becomes the able soldier. In 
Mongolia, however. the local specialty was this, 
that the practically boundless extent of the pas- 
turage and the nutritious richness of its quality 
induced the people to maintain countless horses, 
cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats, and camels, neglect- 
ing the tillage of the soil, never building houses, 
but living in tents made of warm felt, accumu- 
lating a certain sort of rude wealth. still roving 
and roaming about at some seasons incessantly 
from one encampment or one grazing ground 
to another, dragging with them their fami- 
lies and their effects by means of the pack an- 
imals and the roomy wagons drawn by many oxen 
yoked abreast. Thus was a truly nomadic exist- 
ence practiced on the largest scale ever known. 
Mongol armies, better drilled, armed, accoutred, 
and equipped than any forces then known in the 
civilized world, would emerge from our plateau 
into the inhabited plains around, and would ob- 
serve houses and towns for the firsttime. It is 
even alleged that some of them had never seen 
cultivated crops before. In this state of exist- 
ence the temptations to depredation of all sorts 
were excessive, and the danger from the climate, 
the savagery of nature, and the wild beasts was 
always imminent. Conseauently the Mongols were 
obliged to hold themselves together by the cohesion 
of famihes, clans, and tribes. Thus bythe force of 
circumstances a social organization was estab- 
lished which proved the foundation of a military 
discipline suitable to the genius of the people, al- 
most self-acting, and unfailing even in the remot- 
est expeditions. The horses, too. upon which the 
Mongol warriors mainly depended, naturally fell 
into the training; being always turned out to graze 
in herds, they habitually kept together, and the 
field manceuvre fixed habits which had been al- 
ready acquired. It used to beremarked that a line 
of Mongol cavalry was like a rope or a chain—per- 
fectly flexible but never parted. 

Though our plateau has possessed, and still pos- 
sesses, some patches of fine caltivation, such as 
those in the Upper Tarim basin, near Yarkand and 
Kashgar, and some near Lhassa, in Tibet. still it 
has comparatively but little of agriculture, of 
trade, or of industry. Nevertheless, it has many 
natural resources of value and interest, while its 
pastoral resourees have proved astonishing. Its 
breed of horses, though by no means the finest, 
has yet been quite the largest ever known. These 
horses have never ope ey the beauty of the 
Arabian or the size of the Turcoman breed. They 
are middle-sized, and do not attain the speed of 
thorough-breds. But infnimbleness amid rugged 
ground, in endurance over lengthened dis- 
tances, and in preserving their condition with 
scanty nourishment, they are unrivaled. Their 
numbers, too, may well exercise the imagination of 
modern breeders. For many years the Tartar Em- 
perors maintained in the field at least 50U,000 cay- 
alry, for which the horses were drawn chiefly from 
our plateau. This enormous cavalry force was en- 
gaged in fighting over an area of many thousand 
miles in length and breadth, during which opera- 
tions much desperate resistance was encountered. 
It was occupied in steep ascents and descents, in 
traversing deserts, in crossing frozen lakes, im 
swimming rapid rivers. How vastly numerous, 
then, must have been the casualties among the 
horses, and how immense the breeding studs. 
The pasturage, too, was so potent in nutri- 
tive qualities that ordinarily there was risk 
of animals suffering from repletion, and emaciated 
creatures rapidly gained flesh and strength. In 
other respects, too, the fauna are noteworthy—the 
sheep and goats, with wool or down of the softest 
texture; the buffalo herds and the yaks, inured to 
the sharpest cold: the gazelles, careering in thou- 
sands; the untameable camel of the desert, having 
a speed and agility unknown in other species: the 
wild asses and the white wolves: the water-fowl, 
at times like clouds darkening the air. The flora, 
too, though less abundant, has its specialties—the 
pointed grasses sharp enough to pierce leather, the 
gigantic rhubarb, the magnificent holly, the branch- 
ing juniper. The mineral resources of the Kuen-lun 
are certainly enormous; nobody yet knows how 
great they may prove. Indeed, our plateau is re- 
markable for the antimony, the sulphur, the salt- 
petre, the borax, the gold-washings, the turquoise, 
and the classic jadestone. 

-_——____— 


CANALS IN EGYPT. 
RESOURCES NOT YET DEVELOPED—ANOTHER 
SHIP WATERWAY NEEDED. 
From the address of John Fowler, President of the 
Mechanical Science Section. 

In Egypt for countless ages the ‘‘ship of the 
desert” and the boats of the Nile’ constituted the 
only means of communication. Wheeled carriages 
were practically unknown, although as long ago as 
1832 Mehemet Ali bewildered the pilgrims by start- 
ing off for Mecca across the desert ina Long Acre 
barouche. But thé Nile holds an exceptional posi- 


tion among the rivers of the world, for not only 
was it until quite recently practically; the sole 
means of inland communication for the country 
through which it flows, but it was, and still is, 
literally the life of Egypt, since without Nile water 
there wouid not be a green spot in the whole of 
that now fertile land. Having filled the office of 
consulting engineer to the Egyptian Government 
for seven years, I have had occasion to give partic- 
ular attention to the Nile. and I may state that in 


100,000,000,000 tons of water and 65.000,000 tons 
silica, alumina, lime, and otber fertilizing solidy. 
down tothe Mediterranean. The Nile begins ta 
rise about the middle of June, at which time the 
discharge averages about 350 tons of water pex 
second, and attains in September a2 height of from 
19 feet to 28 feet, and a discharge of from 7,000 
to 10,000 tons per second. Napoleon the Greag 
said that every drop of Nile water should ha 
thrown on the land, and he was right so far 
as Low Nile discharge is concerned. Tha 
cultivated lands in the provinces of Lower Egypt, 
have an area of 3.000,000 acres, and to irrigate thig 
effectually at least 30,000,000 tons of water pe 
day would be required, an amount somewhat ex 
ceeding the whole of the Low Nile discharge. A6 
present the irrigation canals are totally inadequate: 
to convey this quantity, and imperfect irrigation 
and consequent loss of — is the result. In many 
instances a couple of men labor for a hundred days’ 
in watering by shadoof a single acre of ground, all 
of which amount of labor might be dispensed with. 
if the barrage of the Nile were completed, and a! 
few other works carried out, the whole of which? 
would be ‘paid for hawdsomely by a water-rate of 
2s. an acre. { 

You will gather, therefore, that I do not think’ 
the resources of Egypt have yet been fully devel- 
oped, magnificent as they even now are, having 
reference to the size of the country. It is hardly 
necessary to say that a net-work of canals /aid out 
with a view to irrigating the lands of Lower Eeyvt 
can also be used at any time in the event of war, 
for the offensive or defensive flooding of the 
whole or wr | partof the said lands. Except for 
the work of man Lower Egypt for four months 
in the year would be simply the bed of a river,’ 
and for the remaining months a mud-bank. Long 
before the historie period, however, the Nile 
had been embanked ard canals, such ad 
the Bahr-Juset, had been formed; the first, 
to keep the floods off the land, except in 
desired quantities; and the second, to run off the 
inundation waters as soon as the fertilizing mat- 
ters in suspension had been deposited on the lands, 
Should the inhabitants of Egypt neglect at any 
time to maintain the works of their ancestors, suc 
cessive floods would quickly destroy the embank~ 
ments and wash the light materials into tlie canals.! 
Thus, the whole surface of the country would 
again be leveled, and the land of Egypt would re« 
vert to its primitive condition of being a river's 
bed for one-third of the year, and probably a ma} 
larious swamp for the remainder. Itis hardly pos 
sible to refer to Egypt without saying a few word@ 
about the Suez Canal. Far-seeing people, including 
the late Khédive, have long been of the opinion 
that another ship canal will be required in Egypt. 
In 1876 [submitted to his Highness, in accordance 
with my Instructions, detailed plans and estimates 
for such a canal from Alexandria through Cairo ta 
Suez. The total lengthof the canal was 240 miles, 
and with the same width as the existing Sueq 
Canal the estimated quantity of excavation waa 
160,000,000 cube yards. An interesting and signifi-< 
cant incidert in the history of the Suez Canal 
occurred in May, 1878, when a fleet con- 
sisting of 10 steamers and 16 sailing vessels passed 
through with 8,412 native troops bound from India 
to Cyprus. During the same year no less than 58,27 
soldiers traversed the canal. Since 1878 eventd 
have marched rapidly, for no one then foresaw 
that the next important movement of British 
troops canal-ways would be of a nature hostile i 
appearance, if not, in fact. to the inhabitants o 
Egypt. The announcement that French and now 
British troops were to hoid the canal was received 
by the public with an expression of surprise an@ 
perhaps of slight resentment, because no one cay 
dispute the vital importance of the work to this 
country. Periodically the question of the En< 
phrates Valley Railway is revived, and, indeed,) 
quite recently I have had to consider the question 
professionally, but this route can never rival tha 
existing one by the Isthmus of Suez. 


an average that river conveys no less a 
t?) 


WHERE GREAT RIVERS RISE. 
ORIGINS OF STREAMS THAT CONFER PROS# 


PERITY UPON MILLIONS OF SOULS. 
From the Address of Sir Richard Tempie, President 
of the Geographical Section. 

While the prevailing characteristics of our 
plateau (the Plateau of Mid-Asia) are wildness, 
ruggedness, or desolation, yet within it are tha 
sources of several great rivers which sustain the © 
most teeming peoples on the face of the earth. Tha 
monarch, as it were, of all these noble waters is the 


Yang-tse-kiang. Though its head streams have 
been but imperfectly explored, yet its true sourca 
1s known to be in the Kuenlun Mountains already) 
mentioned. After quitting our plateau and passing 
out of its prison-house in the mountains through 
natural gates of the utmost magnificence, it per< 
meates the most thickly peopled provinces of 
Chiua—provinces inhabited by about 120,000,000 of 
souls. It sustains the hfe of this enor 
mous popuiation by supplying the necessary 
moisture, and by affording the means of irrigation 
and of water traffic. No river has ever in ancient 
or modern times played so important a part in tha 
increase of the human race as the Yang-tse-kiang, 
Its supply of water is immense and unfailing, and 
this most essential characteristic is caused by ita 
connection with the snow-clad and  ice-bound 
regions of our plateau, within which it has a coursq 
of 700 miles before entering China proper, Amid 
the same Kuen-lun range the Hoang-hu rises from 
unexplored springs, which the Chinese figure to 
themselves as ‘‘the starry sea.’ After bursting 
through several watersheds, making wondrous 
bends from its main direction near the base of our 
plateau, and changing its course more than once ta 
the confusion of comparative geography, it 
traverses Northern China and confers agricultural 
prosperity on some 70,000,000 of souls. It also has 
a course of some 400 miles within our plateau, in 
consequence of which its water supply is per- 
ennially snow-fed. Again, the Irrawaddy and the 
Mekhong, the former watering Burmah and the 
latter watering Cambodia, rise in the off-shoots of 
the Kuen-lun. 

That region, then, in respect of the parentage 
of important rivers stands in the firstrank. This 
beneficent circumstance rises from the direction 
of subsidiary ranges which admit to this part of 
our plateau some of the moisture-laden breezes 
from the Pacific Ocean. Similarly, the two Indian 
rivers, the Brahmapootra and the Indus, with its 
affluent, the Sutlej, have their origin at a great 
distance within our plateau, and their water sup-< 
ply is indefinitely augmented in consequence. Not< 
withstanding the vast volume of their waters, these 
rivers play an economic part, which, though 
great, is much less than that of the 
main Chinese rivers. The Brahmapootra, above 
its junction with the Megna, cannot be 
said to sustain more than 15,000,000 people, 
and the Inaus, together with the Sutlej, may sup- 
port 12,000,000. The Ganges and Jumna, issuing 
from masses of suow on the southern scarp of out 
plateau sustain before their junction at Allahabad, 
a population of 30,000,000—quite irrespective uf the 
deltaic population of the Lower Ganges, for whom 
moisture is supplied from other sources. Of thesa 
Indian rivers, the waters perpetually snow-fed, arg 
largely drawn away for canals of irrigation on a 
grand scale. Taken allin all, despite defects, tha 
Ganges Canal isthe most imposing example of 
hydraulic engineering that has yet been seen, 
From the glaciers of the Pamir and the western 
terminus of the Thian Shan there. sprin 
the head streams of the Oxus, the Jaxartes. an 
other rivers endinginthe inland seaof Aral. T¢ 
these, in Persian phrase, the epithet of ** gold-scat 
terer’”’ or “ wealth dispenser” is felicitously applied 
by the natives. Of the rivers rising in the north 
ern section of our plateau, the Amur has possibil 
ities of which the future may see the development, 
But_the great rivers of Siberia, such as the Obi 
the Yenisei, and the Lena, though flowing through 
rich soils and affording marvelous facilities for sey< 
eral systems of inland navigation to be connected 
with each other. yet have their long estuaries ig 
the permanently frost-bound lands of the Tundra, 
and their mouths in the arctic waters frozen during 
most months of the year. Therefore, they can 
never, in economic importance, vie with the rivers 
above mentioned which flow into the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, 

Sen 
FORTY YEARS IN INDIA, 
From the Bombay Gazette. 

A veteran of the Bombay Army died ow 

Sunday last, at Colaba, after aservice of 41 years in 


India, whose career is worthy of something more 
than a mere notice in the obituary column. John 
Bennett left his home ia the County Wicklow when 
a lad of 17 or 18, and enlisted in the East India 
Company’s army for the Bombay Fusileers, landing 
in Bombay on the 17th of June, 1841. He served ig 
the ranks of the ‘* Old Toughs” at various stations 
for about eight years, and being a smart 
and intelligent soldier, was soon a non-com-: 
missioned officer. He was present at the siege o 
Mooltan as a Color-Sergeant in the regiment, 
and for his gallantry at the storming of the 
fortress was promoted to Ensign, being then only 
about 25 years old. From 1849 to 1852 he od 
with the Sind Camel Corps; then he was appointe 
again to his old regiment, serving initas Ensign 
until appointea Adjutant, Quartermaster, and Pay: 
master of the Native Veteran Battalion in 1854. 
On the abolition of that corps in 1860 he took two 
years’ furlough in India. Then heacted as Pension 
Paymaster at Poona for 18 months. He was unem- 
ployed from 1865 until the 26th March, 1877, when, 
on the death of Major Candy, he was appointed 
commandant, Sion Fort. His commissions are 
dated: Ensign, 2d January, 1849; Lieutenant, 
2d January, 1856; Captain, ith April, 1855; 
Breyet Major, 2d January, 1869. Major Her- 
bert Edwards thus describes this gallant 
soldier’s action at the storming of the citadel of 
Mooltan: ‘The Bloody Bastion was assaulted by 
three companies of the First Bombay Fusileers, 
under Capt. Leith. They found the breach easy ta 
be surmounted, but it was intrenched inside, and a 
most bloody struggle ensued for victory, in which 
the gallant Leith was severely wounded and car 
ried off the field; but his place being taken by 
Lieut. Gray and Color-Sergeant John Bennett. of 
the First Fusileers, having planted the colors of Ol 
England on the very crest of the breach, au 
stood beside it till the flag and staif were riddle 
with balls, the Pusileers remembered the legends 
of their ancient corps, and, closing with the rebels, 
soon made the city ‘of Mooltan their own. Then 
arose from every crowded height and battery, 
whence the exciting struggle had been watched, 
the shouts of applauding comrades; and through 
the deafening roar of musketry. which pealed 
along the ramparts and marked the hard-earned 
progress of the victorious columns through the 
streets, both friend and foe might Gistinctiy 
hear that sound never to be forgotten—the 
‘Hurrah’ of a British army after  battie, 
Thus fell the blood-stained city of Mooltan.” 
In another account it is ‘said “a perfect 
storm of bullets fora time few around him; tha 
color was tern to tatters, and the staff almost cut 
in two; for an iustant no one could reach him, but 
there he stood cheering his comrades to come on.” 
In Gen. Whish’s dispatch he wrote: “Brig. Stalker 
has brought to Brig. Dundas’s notice the conduct 
of Color-Sergt. John Bennett, First Fusileers, on 
the 2d inst.. and I cannot forbear my testimony 
the joyful feelings which it excited in myself an 
officers of the staff around me, when noticing his 
planting the British standard on the crest of the 
reach, and maintaining it there in the midst of th 
musketry fire of the enemy until the qroops a 





DR. LY.KINNE EXONERATED 


—_———— 


THE RESULT OF THE INQUEST IN 
THE DAVIDSON CASE. 
TESTIMONY REGARDING THE TREATMENT OF 

THE sICK WOMAN BY THE PHYSICIAN— 
VERDICT OF THS CORONER’S JURY—DR. 
KINNE AND MR. DAVIDSON DISCHARGED. 

Dr. Theodore Youug Kinne, the Paterson 
physician who was accused of malpractice upon 
Mrs. Mary Davidson, and George L. Davidson, the 
husband of the lady, who was-arrested as an ac- 
cessory, were discharged by Coroner Brady yester- 
day. This action was the result of the inquest in 
the case of Mrs. Davidson’s child, which was held 
yesterday, and at the conclusion,of which the jury 
brought in a verdict declaring that Dr, Kinne’s 
treatment of Mrs. Davidson was perfectly proper, 
and that the death of the child was due'to natural 
sauses. The jury was composed'of five homeo- 
pathic physicians and one clerk. The medical 
jurymen were Drs. James A. Campbell, of No. 11 
West Thirtieth-street; Charles E. Campbell, of No. 
814 East Eighteenth-street; Edmund .Carleton, of 
No. 58 West Ninth-street; Francis E. Doughty, 
of No, 46 West “‘Thirty-third-street, and 
William H. Krause, of No. 829 East Fourteenth 
street. Frederick Snyder was the'sixth juror. Dr. 
Kinne was represented by lawyer J. W. Griggs, of 
Paterson, and Mr. Davidson’s interests were looked 
after by a lawyer whose office is in Centre-street. 
Mr. Davidson’s counsel was much less abusive to 
Coroner Brady than he.had been at the preliminary 
examination on Thursday, and the proceedings 
were, therefore, much more orderly. A num- 


ber of friends of the accused persons were 
in attendance and listened closely to the 
evidence. The first witnesses called were 
Garrett May and Hugh Gaffney, the boatmen who 
found the cigar-box and its contents, who told the 
jury how they found it atthe foot of West Twenty- 
third-street, and Policeman Michael Kelly testified 
that the box containing the body was given to him 
by the boatman, and taken by him to Inspector 
Byrnes, at Police Head-auarters. Inspector Byrnes 
testified to the arrest of Dr. Kinne and Mr. David- 
son, substantially as already published in Tus 
Times. He said that when Mr. Davidson was taken 
to Police Head-quarters he told witness that he 
threw the body into the river, and that he was so 
unnerved by the condition of his wife that he 
hardly knew what he was doing. The Inspector 
then gave in detail the statement made by Mr. 
Davidson, substantially as published at the time. 
The statemeut made by Mr. Davidson, the witness 
declared, was entirely voluntary, and was made to 
Coroner Brady in the presence of witness, 

At this point Coroner Brady picked up Mr. 
Davidson’s sworn statement, and started to read 
ittothe jury. He had hardiy opened his mouth 
when the Centre-street lawyer objected vehement- 
ly to any such proceeding. 

**My client was a prisoner when this statement 
was got out of him,” said the counsel, ‘*and I ob- 
ject to its being read because the Coroner had no 
jurisdiction in the matter. You had no right, Mr. 
Coroner Brady, to take that deposition. It was an 
outrageous proceeding. This whole business of 
the arrest of my client was infamous, Sir. I say it 
was infamous.”’ 

Coroner Brady quietly overruled the objection, 
and read the statement, which has been already 
published. Inspector Byrnes testified that the 
statement, as read, was the one taken down in his 
presence. 

Dr. Theodore Young Kinne, the accused physi- 
cian, was ihen called to the witness stand by €oro- 
ner Brady, and the Doctor’s counsel, J. W. Griggs, 
thanked the Coroner for giving his client an oppor- 
tunity to explain all the circumstances of the case 
and, as he believed, to clear himself of any suspt- 
cion of wrong-doing by his testimony. Dr. Kinne 
was perfectly cool and collected, and the result of 
the inquest showed that his testimony had the ef- 
fect he wished upon the jury. 

**l am,” said Dr. Kinne, “ a practicing physician. 
Mrs. Mary Davidson has been my patient for years 
—since reaching puberty. Ihave treated her for 
various female diseases, congestion of the kidneys, 
and irritation of the brain at different times. She 
has been aninvalid for two years preceding her 
marriage. I found no organic disease of the kid- 
neys when I treated her. She had been under the 
care of other physicians, South and kast, in 
this country, just prior to her marriage and 
subsequently. The first knowledge I had of 
the return of Mr. and Mrs. Davidson from 
their tour was ou Friday, Sept. 1, when I was 
summoned by telegrapn to goto the Fifth-Avenue 
Hotel. I reached the hotel about6:800r 7 o’clockin 
the evening. On inquiring as to what was the mat- 
ter, Mr. Davidson replied that his wife had asevere 
chill at Saratoga the day previous. I examined her 
and found high fever, pulse 140, partially delirious, 
mind wandering, complaining of great pain and 
tenderness over the region of the abdomen. 
I stated in response to inquiries that I presumed 
she was about to have a miscarriage. ‘The patient 
said. ‘Doctor, do do something to help me.’ Mr. 
Davidson asked, ‘If that is the case, can’t you re- 
lieve hersoon?’ In his natural affection and ex- 
citernent he may have said, ‘I’d give $2,000 if she 
was well,” but there was no money consideration 
offered or accepted for the procurement of an 
illegal act. I don’t do that kind of business. If 
Mr. Davidson made any such remark I paid no at- 
tention to it. Idirected Mr. Davidson to procure 
hot water, as I wished to make fomentations to 
the abdomen.” The witness then described his 
treatment of the _ patient. “Mrs. David- 
gon,” he continued. ‘“‘expressed herself as 
feeling better. I told her husband, if necessary, to 
nse the hot water applications externally during 
the night.”’ Dr. Kinne explained to the jury the 
various prescriptions he had given to his patient, 
pnd continued: “Isaw Mrs. Davidson again on 
Saturday, Sept. 2, and found she had less feverand 
more clearness of mind. She asked to get out of 
bed. I consented, saying she might sit in an easy 
chair for a while, but if the pain or flow increased 
to return to bed. She askedif she might use a warm 
water enema, and I consented, and I suppose 
she did. idid not see heron Sunday. I told her, 
if necessary, to telegraph me, as I still believed 
that, sooner or later, she would miscarry. I saw 
heron Monday. The pain was still more severe. 
She had more fever on Monday, and I administered 
arnica to relieve the pain. It wasin the forenoon 
on Monday thatI sawher. During this time, in 
our conversation on Monday, I said that a miscar- 
riage must take place. Mr. Davidson then 
asked: ‘Why not bring it on, to relieve her 
of this agony? I said it would neither 
be right nor best, unless to save _ her 
life, which I did not then consider in danger. 
Monday night I received a telegram from Mr, Da- 
vidson to come 4s soon as possible, as his wife was 
worse. I reached the hotel Tuesday morning at 
7:30 o’clock. I administered remedies and said I 
would call again. I went again Tuesday night, 
about 11 o’clock. I found her feverish, with great 
thirst, and then felt sometbing must be done. I 
‘applied remedies, and, soon after, she was deliy- 
ered, probably ubout 4 0’clock the next morning. 
I would like to state,” said Dr. Kinne, as he con- 
cluded his testimony, "that I believe the miscar- 
riage was the result of the congestive chill at Sara- 
toga, as informed by the parties, induced by Mra. 
Davidson's iong journey. I believe that vitality 
left the child at that time.”’ 

** Before you leave the stand,” said the Doctor’s 
counsei, answer this question: Did Mr. Davidson at 
any time ask you to perform an abortion on his 
wife?” 

“He did not,” Dr. Kinne answered, speaking 
slowly and deliberately. “Tf he hadn’t asked to. 
have her relieved from the pain she was ore I 
wold have thought he did. not think much of his 
wife.” 

‘“Now, gentlemen of the iury,”’ said Coroner 
Brady. as Dr. Kinne left the stand, “it is for you 
to say whether there was any criminality in this 
case, either by Dr. Kinne-or by Mr. Davidson. You 
are also to say whether or not the delivery was 
prover. The case is in your hands.” 

After an absence of a few moments the jury re- 
turned with the following verdict: 

‘We find that the child was still-born, and that the 
attending physician, Dr. Kinne, of Paterson, N. J., 
throughout the whole treatment of Mrs. Mary David- 
son, did all that mages oon skill and the humanit 
pf akind physician could suggest for the relief of his 
patient, and that the child came to its death from 
natural causes.” 

As soon asthis verdict had been taken down, 
Coroner Brady discharged Dr. Kinne and Mr. 
Davidson, and released their bondsmen. The 
acquitted gentlemen went through a vigorous 
band-shaking with their friends in the court-room 
and then quietly left the building. This ended the 
case so far as the Coroner’s office is concerned. 

rr 
A LONG ISLAND GifL’S DISAPPEARANCE. 

A bottle was found three weeks ago on the 
shore of Mollineau’s mill-pond, in Freeport, Long 
Island, which contained a slip of peper, signed “* L. 
B.,”’ stating that the writer was about to commit 
suicide and that her body would be found in the 
pond. The daughter of Jarvis Baldwin, of Free- 
port, a girl named Luella Baldwin, had attempted 
Buicide a short time before, after having been de- 
serted by her lover, a young farmer named Peter 
Eevyis, who lived three miles north of Freeport. 
The girl was missing from home, and enough 
credeuce was given to the paper to have the pond 
dragged. The body was not discovered, and a 
week later the girl’s father found her in a Rocka- 
way Beach hotel, where she was employed as a 
waitress. The story of finding the bottle was re- 
vived last week, but was ascertained to be the 
same hoax. 

A NEW FERRY 10 STATEN ISLAND. 

Articles of incorporation of the New-York 
and Richmond County Ferry Company were filed 
in the County Clerk’s office yesterday. The pur- 


pose of the new company is to maintain ferries be- 
tween this City and the eastern and southern 
shores of Staten Island. Its capital stock is $10,000, 
divided into 100 shares, but provision is made for 
BD Increase to $500,000, The Directors of the com- 
pany for the first year are Charles A. Vlegg, Eu- 
ward C. Bridgman, and William Keutgen. 
_— 


STEALING COAL BY THE CART-LOAD. 

J. B. Hasslocher, Superintendent for George 
Ehret, the brewer, having reason to believe that 
the coal used in the brewery, which is purchased 
by the boat-load, was being stolen while in transit, 
informed the Police of the matter, and Detectives 


Ross and Farrell, of the Twenty-third Precinct, 
were detailed to make an investigation. On Friday 
night they detected James Birmingham in the act 
of loading a cart with the coal belonging to Mr. 
Ehret, which was in a canal-boat lyiag at the foot 
ef East Ninoty-fifth-street, He said that he was 


delivering the coal to James Page, of No. 301 East 
One Hundred and Third-street, by order of the 
canal-boat Captain, Charles Proctor, alias Charles 
Williams, who was thereupon arrested. He was 
arraigned yesterday in the Harlem Police Court. 
Mr. Page said that he had negotiated for the pur- 
chase of the coal from the Captain, who was com- 
mitted by Justice Otterbourg for trial. 
(enti 


TOURISTS HURKRYING HOME. 
—_—-_»>--—— 

THE RAILROADS, STEAM-BOATS, AND BAG- 
GAGE EXPRESS COMPANIES VERY BUSY. 
The tide of travel City-ward from the vari- 

ous Summer resorts was at its height last week. 

People who have been seeking health and comfort 

in rural retreats and recreation by the sea-side have 

been pouring into New-York by the tens of thou- 
sands ever since the 80th of August. The railroads 
and the steam-boat lines have been working under 


‘high pressure, and the attachés of every passenger 


transportation company report a greater volume 
of travel this Fall than has been known since the 
Centennial year. During the last two weeks pas- 
senger trains on the several railroads running into 
this City have not only been crowded, but it has 
been found necessary to split some of the trains 
and run them in sections, The Hudson River and 
Sound steamers have been carrying all the people 
that their accommodations would permit, and 
there have been two or three instances where ap- 
plications for passage on the Sound steam-boats 
had to be refused. Of course, tho great influx of 
people has occasioned a noticeable alteration in 
the appearance of Fifth-avenue and other fashion- 


able residence streets. Doors and windows have 
been opened, closed blinds have given place to 
white shades and lace curtains, and many aristo- 
cratic mansions have thrown off their aspect of 
Summer loneliness, 

The sea-side resorts are the first to be deserted, 
and by farthe greaternumber of the people who 
have returned home during the past week were 
from the fashionable resorts along the Atlantic 
coast. ‘Vhe Fall River Line of steamers brought 
home thousands of New-Yorkers last week 
from Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, Boston, and 
Newport, and the quantity of baggage which ac- 
companied the returning pleasure-seekers is de- 
scribed as enormous. An officer of the Fall River 
Line told a Times reporter yesterday that more 
people were brought to this City by their boats 
last Week than during the previous week. 
The Providence and Stonington Line had its 
hands full for the last or seven days 
accommodating the peeple who were anxious to 
get home trom the White Mountains, the Isle of 
Shoals, Watch Hill, Narragansett VPier,jand other 
Eastern points, Many were compeiled to wait 
over from one to three days in consequence of 
the inwbility of the company to carry them. A 
large amount of baggage has been handled by the 
Sound steam-boat lines, but there has been no 
blockade. Visitors to the Adirondack region 
began coming home two weeks ago, and there 
has been a steady stream of them ever since. A 
large number Of these tourists come through Sara- 
nhac Lake and by way of Saratoga. 

The passenger business of the New-York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad, the Harlem Railroad, 
and the New-York, New-Haven and Hartford Rail 
road was not quite as large last week as the week 
before, but the business of the two weeks together 
constitutes the great rush of the Fall. Alithe trains 
have been heavily loaded with people and the bag- 
gage cars have been piled high with boxes and 
trunks. Mr. A. H. Dickson, who has charge of the 
receiving office of Westcott’s Express at the Grand 
Central Depot, said last night that the employes of 
that company had to labor early and late to dispose 
of the work imposed upon them. The company 
keeps 40 single teams, 4 double transfer coaches, 
and 3 carriages employed all of the time. 
The trains trom Saratoga during the past week 
have averaged between 350 and 400 pieces of bag 
gage, and the 2:15 P. M. train last Monday brought 
in 500 pieces. The Atlantic expresses on the Cen- 
tral, which arrive at 6:45 and 7:15 A. M., averaged 
about 200 pieces, and the St. Louis and Cincinnati 
expresses, arriving during the forenoon, each 
averaged about 100 pieces of baggage. The7 P. M. 
train on the Central is being run in sections during 
the busy season. The first section comes from the 
North, conneeting with Saratoga, Ausable, &«., 
and thesecond section is from the West, bringing 
through passengers from Chicago, Niagara Fails. 
anc intermediate points. Each section averages 
from 250 to 300 pleces of baggage. The 
9 PP. M. fast train from Chicago brings in 
about 200 pieces of baggage every night, and 
the 9:20 P. M. train from Saratoga averages about 
250 pieces. The 10 P. M. White Mountain express 
train on the New-Haven Road comes in loaded 
every night and brings from 275 to 300 trunks. 
the trains on the New-York, New-Haven 
Hartford Road have been well filled during the 
past week, as have also the trains on the Hariem 
Railroad. The 4:22 P, M. train on the New-Haven 
Koad is being run in twosections. Bir. Dickson, in 
addition to his regular assistants, Archibald Jobn 
son, James Quinn, and Timothy Connell, has em 
ployed four and five extra hands during the past 
10 days. 

At the baggage-room of the Erie Railway, foot 
of Chambers-street, it was reported that the great 
est rush of business was over. The ist, 2d, and 4th 
of this month was said to have been the busiest 
days. A large number of tourists have returned 


Six 


All 


from Niagara Falls and points west of there during | 


the past week, and the yolume of home-eoming 
travel over the Erle this Fall is estimated to be 
about 10 per cent. greater-than it was during the 
corresponding period last year. Nearly all the 
pasreuger trains on this road have come in on 
time, although very heavily loaded. Four extra 
men have been at work in the baggage receiying- 
room. Thousands of people come and go every 
day over the Long Island Railroad, and 
the _ only way that the ‘thomeward-bound 
tourists can be distinguished from the daily 
travslers is by the amount of baggage 
brought to Hunter's Point. The baggage-master 
at the latter place said yesterday that he thought 
fully as many people had been brought bome from 
Summer resorts the past week us during the pre 
ceding six or seven days. More people seem to 
have returned from Long Beach than from any 
otber Long Island resort. About the only days on 
which extra cars are run on the Long Island Road 
are Saturdays and Mondays. A Broadway rail!- 
way ticket agent stated to Tue Times's reporter 
last night that he never before sold so many 
through tickets to the West in so short a space of 
time as be has within the last two weeks. “It is 
evident,’’ he said, ‘that the Western pleasure- 
seekers are hurrying home. The Southern people 
are getting ready to go, but they take things much 
more deliberately than the residents of the West- 
ern States.”’ 

5 en ae, 


A FIFTY-MILE BICYCLE RACE. 


= > 


THE BEST TIME ON MADE BY 


WINNER OF THE CONTEST. 

About 100 persons assembled at the Manhat- 
tan Athletic Club Grounds, Eighth-avenne and 
Fifty-sixth-street, yesterday afternoon, to witness 
a 50-mile bicycle race between V. C. Place, B. G. 
‘Sandford, Lewis Hamilton, A. R. Ives, and W. J. 
Smith. Hamilton, a long, slender youth, rode the 
tallest bicycle, and Sandford the shortest. The 
start was made-at3:050’clock. Place, whose great 


leg-power became at once apparent, took the lead, 
_and the other bicyclists, after keeping well together 
.for alap or two, gradually fell into single file. The 
race presented a striking spectacle at first. from 
the imposing arrav of queer-looking yehicles 
and the skill with which they were handled, but 
after the first impressions wore away it became 
rather monotonous. True, the monotony was re- 
lieved by occasional spurts on the part of one or 
other of the riders,at which the spectators lust- 
ily cheered; also by incessant freebooting attacks 
from the licentious mosquito. ‘The first 10 miles of 
the race were finished by Place in 41:02, with Smith 
second and Sandford third, each of them less than 
asecond behind. At the end of the first.20 miles 
Smith held the first place, with Sandford second 
‘and Place third. At the end of 380 miles 
Sandford had the lead, Place being a close second 
and Smith third. Smith, who bad evidentiy been 
tiring for some time, withdrew before completing 
another mile. At the turn of the fortieth mile 
Place was again the leader, with Sandford second 
and Hamiiton third. Ives, who had at no time 
made a good showing with his competitors, with- 
drew after having mado 41 miles 7 laps. Place re- 
tained a lead of alittle more than a lap until on 
the last half of the last mile, when he spun around 
the track with astonishing rapidity and increased 
the distance between himself and the others by 
nearly two additional laps. Sandford secured second 
place, and Hamilton third place, being a little less 
than a lap behind Sandford. The time of the race 
was as follows: Place, 3:27:1154; Sandford, 3:28:45; 
Hamilton, 3:29:28. This time is the best that has 
been made in this country in open air bicycling, 
even that of the third man, Hamilton, being better 
than the previous best record, 3:31:14, made by 
— Louise Arminda, at Coney Island, in August 
ast. 


RECORD THI 
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BRUTALLY ASSAULTED BY A NEGRO, 
James Jackson, a colored man of bad re- 

pute, was arrested yesterday near Cedar Swamp, 

Long Island, for a brutal assault committed 


on Sunday morning last on Mrs. Caroline 
Seaquand, a widow residing in an _ isolated 
house at Westbury. Mrs. Seaquand was 
awakened from her slumberabout;3 o’clock on Sun- 
day merning by steps coming down from the gar- 
ret to her sleeping-room, and a moment after the 
form of Jackson appeared at her room door. Jack- 
son at once seized Mrs. Seaquand bythe throat, 
and after choking her to insensibility, dragged her 
to the back of the house and brutally outraged her. 
Mrs. Seaquand's two daughters went for assistance 
to a neighbor’s house, but it did not arrive until 
the negro had made his escape. Jackson entered 
the house in the day time and secreted himself in 
the garret. 
ne 
CLUBBED FO!’ . OT TALKING. 

Upon anorder of arrest granted by Judge 
Russell, in the Superior Court, on an affidavit made 
by William H. Farmer, Jacob Loewenstein has been 
taken into custody by the Sheriff. Mr. Farmer, 
who is a Jace manufacturer of Nottingham, Eng- 
land, but who has an office at No. 54 Worth-street, 
in this City, bas begun suit against Mr. Loewen- 
stein for assault and battery, and claims $20,000 
damages. He says that having had some business 
transactions with Mr. Loewenstein, the result of 
which was not satisfaetory to him, he refused to 
speak with the latter when he met him in the 
streets about the middle of Aucust. A few days 
later, Le says, Mr. Loewenstcin and two otter 


persuas entered his office and assaulted him witu 
olubs 





Che Hete-Hork Cimes, Sunday, Srotenther 10, 1882. 


DEATH'S SHINING MARKS | 


—— 


YESTERDAY’S RECORD OF BUSY 
LIVES BROUGHT 70 A QOLOSE. 
{HE SUDDEN DEATH OF EDWARD 8. SAN- 
FORD, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE ADAMS 
EXPRESS COMPANY—AN OLD MERCHANT 
PRINCE RELEASED FROM HIS CARES— 

OTHER DEATHS, 


Edward §8. Sanford, Vice-President of the 
Adams Express Company, died at Sharon Hiil, 
Penn., of paralysis, yesterday morning, in the sixty- 
sixth year of hisage. His deatn was very sudden, 
and its announcement took his host of friends in 
this City by surprise. On Wednesday last he was 
inthe officeof the express company, apparently 
in perfect health, and attending to his business as 
usual. Hehad suffered slightly at times from a 
lameness caused by a broken leg, which he re- 
ceived ina fall from his caariage some years ago, 
but never sufficiently to incapacitate him for busi- 
ness, and in all other respects he was a perfectly 
welland robust man. On Thursday he went to 
Sharon Hill, with his wife, to visit his married 
daughter, Mrs. Hatch, who has beenspending some 
time there. On Friday night he was suddenly 
stricken with paralysis and died early yesterday 
morning. His son, Edward S. Sanford, Jr., started 
at once for Sharon Hill on the {receipt of the news 
and the body will be brought to his late residence, 
No. 147 Montague-street, Brooklyn, to-day. Mr. San- 
ford leaves a widow and two children, a son and a 
daughter. 

Mr. Sanford was one of the best known men 
among the business portion of this community, 
having been identified with the Adams Express 


Company and tho firm from which it sprung for 
over 40 years, most of which time he was connected 


with the business in this City. He was born in 
Medway, Mass., in 1816. His father was the village 
clergyman, and gave to his children all the educa- 
town advantages which his means permitted. 
Edward was quick to learn, but he showed no indi- 
cation to follow his father’s profession, and early 
evinced a decided preference for mercantile 
life. In his younger days he was ‘known 
as a shrewd, sharp Yankee boy of remarkably 
strong will power and force of character, but also 
of a very kind heart and obliging disposition, char- 
acteristics which were strengthened as he grew in 
—— and remained with him to the end of bis 
yusy life. Upon leaving school he went to Boston, 
and there managed tosecure a position as an under- 
clerk in Harnden’s Express’ office, which was then 
the only express company in the country, the 
pioneer of the enormous business which now 
spreads its arms over the entire continent. Here 
he learned the rudiments of the express business 
and took his first lessons in the great work to 
which he devoted his life. In 1840 Alvin Adams, of 
Boston, conceived the idea of establishing an op- 
position to Harnden’s Express Company in Massa- 
chusetts, and he began business with P. B. Burke, 
under the firm name of Adams & Burke, between 
Worcester and Boston. This was the germ from 
which grew the Adams Express Company. It was 
up-hill work with Adams, who at first could have 
carried all the pakages intrusted to him in his hat, 
but he persevered. Burke soon grew discouraged 
and withdrew from the firm, and then Adams took 
into partnership Ephraim Farnsworth, changing 
the firm name to Adams & Co. No wagons were 
needed at this time to do the business of the con- 
cern, and Adams and his partner carried the few 
packages intrusted to them to thelr destination, 
and delivered them themselves, acting as princi- 
pals, messengers, and collectors. The business 
grew slowly, and in 1842 Adams had extended his 
lines from Worcester and Boston to Norwich, New- 
London, and this City. The entire outside business 
of delivery even then was conducted by two or 
three men anda boy. The office in this City was 
in a basement in William-street, near Wall-street, 
and in this humble place Edward 8. Sanford 
first appeared in connection with the Adams Com- 
pany. He was engaged as a clerk, as was also 
Wiliam B. Dinsmore, now President of the com- 
pany. He had made the subject of express busi- 
ness a study, and he saw the possibilities in the fu 
ture for Mr. Adams's opposition to the Harnden 
Company. He had been inthe office but a short 
time when he suggested extension of the 
Adams business by the establishment of a line be 
tween this City aud Washington. His suggestion 
was approved, and the work of establishing the 
new branch was intrusted to him. He executed 


the 


The express business of Adams & Co. increased 
rapidly, and in 1846 Mr. Sanford was made the Gen- 
eral Agent of the company at Philadelphia. Here, 
under his management, the business grew rapidly 
in proportions, and he maintained his pesition un 
til 1854, when the Adams Company, the Harnden 
Company, Thompson & 
were consolidated, under the name of the Adams 
Express Company. Mr. Sanford was made one of 
the Directors of the new company, and continued 
to act as its General Agent in Philadelphia until 
1860, when he was made General Superintendent of 
all the routes of the Adams Express Company. Mr, 
Sanford was also one of the Directors of the old 
American Telegraph Company, and in 1860 was 
its President. Upon the breaking out of the war, 
Secretary of War Stanton tendered him the pos!- 
tion of Superviser of Military Telegraphs, an 
appointment which he at first declined, but 
finally was indueed to accept, at the earnest 
solicitation of President Lincoln, who was one of 
his most intimate friends. He served the Govern- 
ment in this capacity, with the rank and pay of 
Colonel, until the close of the war. In 1866 hoe 
came to this City, and was elected Vice-President 
of the Adams Express Company, a position which 
he held continuously until the time or his death. In 
the meantime, when the American Telegraph Com- 
pany was merged in the Western Union, Mr. San- 
ford was made a Director of the latter company, 
and continued a Director until his death yesterday. 

Mr. Sanford was noted asa very energetic and 
persevering business man, of marked executive 
ability, and much of the success which has attend- 
ed the career of the Adams Express Company is 
to be attributed to his management of the business 
as General Superintendent and Vice-President. He 
was very resolute in all his business transactions, 
and a manof great nerve. Of late years he had 
not been so active in business affairs, his iameness 
causing him to relax somewhat of his former strict 
attention to business, but he had a general super- 
vision over the affairs of the company, and no 
movement of importance was made without con- 
sulting him. He was a man of avery social dispo- 
sition, and acquired a host of friends during his life. 
fle was the only one of the three Commissioners to 
select a site for the new Federal building ip Brook- 
lyn that Secretary Folger had yet selected. 


Se 
ALFRED EDWARDS, MERCHANT. 

Alfred Edwards, celebrated years ago as tho 
bead of the dry goods trade of this City, died yes- 
terday in the seventy-ninth yeur of his age. Dur- 
ing the past 15 years he had led a retired life, and 
was seldom seen in business circles, but previously 
his prominence was that of a merchant prince— 
active, enterprising, and successful. He was the 
great-grandson of famous old Jonathan Edwards, 
and his father was Co}. William Edwards, whose 
name is closely and honorably associated with the 


history of Greene County, in this State. At the time 
of Alfred Edwards’s birth his father lived in New- 
England, and the son was born at Northampton, 
Mass. He was very young when'the family settled 
at Catskill-on-the-Hudson. The lad was well edu- 
cated, spending the years between his twelfth and 
sixteenth birthdays at private schools in this City. 
Arthur Tappan, then among the most influential 
dry goods merchants of New-York, was his uncle, 
and at the age of 16 young Edwards was apprenticed 
to learn his relative’s business. He progressed 
rapidly, developing remarkable taients§ for 
the trade, and within a few ears 
had won promotions trom a minor clerkship 
to a partner's place in the firm. The time soon 
came when the old house-of Arthur Tappan & Co. 
was reorganized and its title changed to Alfred 
Edwards & Co. He was stilla young man, but his 
influence was widely felt, and in the City’s dry 
goods trade he was quickiy recognized as the in- 
disputable leader and ruler. 

Business in those days was concentrated awa 
down town, and the house of Alfred Edwards & 
Co. was in what was then the mercantile centre, at 
Pearl and Hanover streets, The first merchant in 
New-York who ventured to carry a stock of 
silk to the “recs of other goods was Alfred Ed- 
wards, and it was many years before any com- 
petition came in the same line. But the vicinity of 
Hanover-sgquare was not to the taste of the enter- 
prising merhart as a location for the dry goods 
trade, and to him more than to any other man was 
due the agitation which eventually led to the * up- 
town movement.’’ He was rash enough to carry 
his store as far toward Harlem as Park-place. 
There he established just to the west of Broadway. 
His establishment was a large one for that time, 
30 years ago, running through from Park-place to 
Murray-street. He was promptly followed ‘tap 
town" by his fellow-merchants, and for a number 
of years he maintained his prominent position and 
his influence. When the Pacific Mutual Marine In- 
surance Company was formed he was prevailed 
upon to accept its presidency. He occupied this 
place until about 1867, when he resolutely threw 
aside all business cares and retired to private life 
to enjoy the fortune his years of enterprise and 
hard work had brought him. 

Mr. Edwards was an extremely liberal man, and 
he was intimately connected with many of the 
most deserving charities of the City. True to the 
faith of his ancestors, he was a devout Presbyte- 
riaa, of late years being one of the best-known mem- 
bers of Dr. John Hall’s Church. For years he was 
a manager of the American Bible Society, and he 
was also officially connected with the New-York 
Bible Soolety. All his life he was zealously de- 
vated to Sunday-school work. His love for chil- 
dren is said to have amounted aimost to a passion. 
As long ago as 1825 he became associated with the 
celebrated Harlan Page asa Sunday-school teacher, 
and his interest never decreased. During the past 
25-years he delighted to spend a portion of every 
Sabbath, when in the City, in explaining scrip- 
tural lessons to the inmates of the Home 
for the Friendless, which is situated not 
far from his residence in Thirtieth-street. 

He was among the first to urge the introduction 
of the English sparrow here to exterminate the 
measuring-worm pest. He contributed liberally to 
the project, and from his pocket came no mean 
portion of the funds which provided the thousands 
of bird-houses erected in the public streets and 
parks of the City. When Mr. Edwards was about 
26 years old he married the eldest @aughter of 
Zachariah Lewis, who was one of the early pro- 
prietors of the ( ovnercial Advertiser, His widow, 
with two sons and three daughters, survive him. 


The funeral wili take vince ta-morrow morning 


' , 
|} were arrested 


Co., and Kingsley & Co. | 





from his late residence, No. 112 East Thirtieth- 
street. Fee 


MEDICAL INSPECTOR B. F. GIBBS. 

Medical Inspector Benjamin F. Gibbs, of the 
United States Navy, died yesterday at Trieste. He 
reached Trieste yesterday on the United States 
steamer.Lancaster,.and was taken to the hospital 
at once, as he had been sick forsometime. He 


died soon after being placed in the hospital. Med- 
ical Inspector Gibbs was born in New-Jersey. He 
entered the Navy Noy. 12, 1858, as Assistant Sur- 
geon, and was attached to the steamer Memphis, 
of the Brazil squadron, and took part in the Para- 
guay expedition. In the following year he was de- 
tailed to the sloop John Adams, of the East India 
squadron, remaining on that vessel until i862. In 
September of that year be joined the West uulf 
blockading squadron, and was given charge of the 
hospital atthe Pensacola Navy-yard. Thence he 
was attached to the steam-sloop Ossipee, of the 
West Gulf blockading squadron, and Aug. 5, 1864, 
took part in the battle of Mobile Bay. The follow- 
ing year he was on the vessel which chased the 
rebelram Webb down the Mississippi. During a 
part of 1865 and 1866 he was attached to the school- 
ship Sabine, going thence to the Cenee, of the 
North Pacific fleet. In 1569 he was detailed to spe- 
cial duty in connection with iron-clads in ordinary 
at New-Orleans. In 1874 he was atihe Norfolk 
Navy-yard, and during the same year he was ap- 
pointed Fleet Surgeon, South Pacific station. 
Three years later Surgeon Gibbs received his com- 
mission as Medical Inspector, the rank he held 
when he died. His death promotes Surgeon Ed- 
be 8. Bogert and Passed Assistant Surgeon John 
>. Wise. 
iss tee as 


DR. HIRAM NOTT. 

Dr. Hiram Nott, who not many years ago 
was one of the best-known-druggists of this City, 
died yesterday at the Sturtevant House. He was 
71 years old, and for a quarter of a century was 


proprietor of the drug store at the corner of Water 


and Fulton streets, whose business was established 
as long ago.as 1800. Hie made much money, and 10 
years ago retired to enjoy the pleasures of private 
ife. He was exceedingly fond of a good horse, 
and his teams were well known on the road. 
Funeral-services will be held at the Sturtevant 
House to-morrow morning at 8:80 o’clock, follow- 
ing which the remains will be taken to Round Hill, 
Conn,, forinterment. Dr. Nott leaves no family. 
His home was at the Sturtevant House fora long 
time. During the past year he was closely con- 
fined te his room, suffering with Bright’s disease, 
from which trouble he finally died. 
Pe 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


The Hon. Luther H. Hutchinson, Speaker 
of the Maine House of Representatives, died at his 
home at Lewiston, Me., Friday night, at the age of 
35 years. 

Albert Thompson, of the firm of Albert 
Thompson &-Co., hide and leather merchants, of 


South-street, Boston, died suddenly of apoplexy, 
yesterduy morning, at his residence in Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 


Dr. E. 8. Drew, a prominent physician of 
New-Orleans, and a member of the Washington 
Artillery in the Confederate Army during the war, 
died yesterday morning. He was well known for 
the readiness with which he gave his services at all 
times to the poor and needy. 

The Rev. W. H. Van Doren, a well-known 
Presbyterian clergyman, died Friday night in In- 
dianapolis. He was born in Orange County, N. Y., 
in 1810. He had traveled extensively in the East, 
and was the author of a number of works, inciuding 
a commentary upon the aye By his will be 
leaves 2,000 volumes of his library to the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. He had already viven the 
seminary 1,500 volumes soon after the great fire. 

ee ne 
POLICY MEN AT WAR. 


anette aecoteitian 
GAMELING ESTABLISHMENTS 
UNTIL AFTER SEPT, 21. 

There isa growing impression among persons 
who have taken an interest inthe racent raids of 
Pinkerton's detectives and of the officers the 
New-York Police force upon policy establishments 
that those raids grew out of jealousies between 
the managers of theenterprises. Itissaid by those 
who pretend to be “on the inside’”’ of movements 
made by the authorities that the raid a short time 


TO BE CLOSED 


of 


| ago upon the main office of the Kentucky Lottery 


his trust to the satisfaction of Mr. Adams, and the | 
; hew line was soon on a paying basis 


and | 


when Simmons, Bernstein, and others 
and admitted to bail, was, in fact, 
the work of the managers of the Louisiana Lottery 
in this City. The business of the latter concern 
would, it was thought, be more prosperous should 
the Kentucky Lottery be driven out of New-York 
It is further said that many pigeon-holes in the Dis- 
trict Attorney's office are filled with indictments 
against policy-dealers {n this City, and that indict 
ed persons might safely be reliec wee to furnish 
valuable information concerning Simmons & Co. 
to the District Attorney and his assistants. The 
employment of Pinkerton’s detectives in the mat- 
ter was accounted for from the fact that Assistant 
District Attorney Allen was formerly counsei for 
the Pinkerton agency. The District Attorney has 
a large contingent fand upon which to draw, and 
the special officers were sure to receive ade- 
quate compensation for their work. It is insisted 
by those who take upon themselves the task of 
upholding the honor of the New-York Police force, 
aud who feei that a most unjust reflection was cast 
upon the force by the District Attorney in employ- 
ing Pinkerton detectives, that the Louisiana Lot- 
tery people had sufficientinflaence among myste- 
rious persons to bring about the raid. The uston- 
ishment of the New-York Police force over the 
conduct of District Attorney McKeon in raiding 
the Kentucky Lottery people without first notify- 
ing the puwers at the Police Central Office of his 
intended action was commented upon to the dis- 
credit of the cnief officers of the department. 
Their friends asked then, and continue to ask, 
why Mr. MeKeon did not try the large 
number of indictments in his office against policy- 
dealers instead of making further arrests. They 
also asked why he did not raid the Loulsiana peo- 
ple,and declared that he was not inthe mood to 
disturb the latter cluster of money grabbers. it 
was well known that the business of the District 
Attorney's office, sc far as the attacks upon policy 
men were concerned, was in the hands of As- 
sistant District Attorney Allen. He was known 
to be the director of the movements of 
Pinkerton’s detectives. The Police authori- 
ties and Comstock’s establishment determined 
toshow Mr. McKeon that the work intrusted to 
Mr. Allen of wiping ont the lottery and policy busi- 
ness had not been fully accomplished merely by 
raiding the main office of the Kentucky Lottery 
people, and they made a series of raids upon pol- 
lcy-dealers known to be inimical to Simmons & 
Co. Inthese skirmishes on the part of the Police 
authorities they captured on Thursday an office of 
the Louisiana company at No. 590 Broadway. 

The quarrel between Assistant District Attorney 
Allen, the Police authorities, and Comstock’s estab- 
lishment is the topic of discussion among a host of 
New-Yorkers, and the situation is explained by 
some of them as follows: The Loulsiana people 
claim protection in some peculiar way in the Dis- 
trict Attorney's office, and the Kentucky people 
have boasted that they existed under the pro- 
tection of the Police authorities. The Comstock 
establishment is looked upon as an annex of the 
Police authorities. It isnot assumed by those who 
thus explain the situation that Mr. McKeon is 
aware that Mr. Allen intends only to invoke the 
vengeance of the law upon Simmons & Co., and 
that he proposes to grant immunity trom punish- 
ment to the Louisiana people and to policy-dealers 
who work in opposition to Simmons & Co. A 
politician who is undoubtedly possessed of con- 
siderable information upon the subject yester- 
day said to a reporter of Tur Times: ‘From 
what I know of this matter I can say that 
Mr. McKeon has no desire to attack one 
company and protect another. It may not be gen- 
erally known, but it is nevertheless true, that he is 
afflicted with Gubernatorial aspirations, and has 
been led to believe that by vigorous attacks upon 
criminal business in this City he will be made a 
most.available candidate fa the Syracuse Conven- 
tion. The raid of the Police authorities upon 
policy establishments at thé present time can be 
accounted for in a Way that may astonish the pub- 
ic It is safe to say that not a gambling saloon in 
this Oity is open for business just now, and the 
terrified gambiers do not understand the conduct 
of the Police authorities in directing them to close 
their places. They imagine that Assistant District 
Attorney Allen {s contemplating another Pinkerton 
raid, and this time upon themselves. The fact is 
that the Police Commissioners fear that Mayor 
Grace {is preparing to demand their removal trom 
office for failing to close the gambling and policy 
dens. The Police Commissioners are determined 
that the Mayor shall have no case onsuch grounds, 
and they have directed the officers of the depart- 
ment to see that all gambling places in the varlous 
precincts are closed. You may wager money that 
there will be no gambling-houses or policy shops 
in full play until after the State Conventions,” 
rr 


THURLOW WEBD'S ILLNESS. 

The Hon. Thurlow Weed had a severe chill 
on Friday night last. Several friends had called 
on him that evening, and he received them in his 
library. The evening being warm, he had the win- 


dow opened, and after the party left Mr. Weed 
fell asleep on the lounge. He was exposed to the 
draught for quite a while, and when he awoke he 
felt chilled through. He closed the window, but 
it was already too late to prevent the effects of the 
night air, and his physician was summoned. Yes- 
terday, during the day, he was slightly better, and 
in the evening he was resting comfortably on the 
lounge. He expects to be able to sit up to-day. 
ee 


THE WEATHER FOR THE WEEK. 

The following is an abstract of the Central 
Park Meteorological Observatory report for the 
week ending at 1 P. M. yesterday: Barometer— 
Mean, 29.957 inches; maximum at 9 A. M. Sept. 6, 
30.110 inches; minimum at4 P. M. Sept. 8, 29.800 


inches; range, .310 inch. Thermometer—Mean, 
72.5°: maximum at 5 P. M. Sept. 4,82°; minimum at 
5 A. M. Sept. 7, 63°; range, 18°. Distance travelea 
by the wind during the week, 910 miles. Remarks 
—Total amount of water for’week, .80 inch. 


Sictinbeanceciceniaiiliaisiesicoelas 
NEW COMPANIES INCORPORATED. 

ALBANY, Sept. & —-The following companies 

were incorporated to-day: The Sierra Hermania 


people, 


Minlug Compuny,of New-York: capital, $5,000,600. | 


The den Musee Grevin America® Sumpany, (lim- j on 


ited.) of New-Yurk; capital, $400 


LUMBERMEN ON THE TARIFF 


—_——_—@—————— 


VIEWs OF CHICAGO DEALERS LAID 
BHKORE THE COMMISSION. 
DIFFERENT OPINIONS BY DIFFERENT MEN— 
BOTH FREE TRADE AND A HIGH TARIFF 
ADVOCATED—MARSHALL FIELD ON DU- 

TIES ON DRY GOODS. 

CHICAGO, Sept. 9.—In the morning session 
of the Tarif Commission a hearing was given to 
the Chicago representatives of the lumber interest. 
D. R. Holt, a member of a firm of lumber manu- 
facturers of Oconto, Wis., witb an office in Chicago, 
stated that the Chicago lumbermen had gone over 
the matter with the Saginaw men, and had agreed 
mainly with them. It was not necessary for him 
to add anything to what the Saginaw men said 
last Thursday, and. he would certainly subtract 
nothing from what they said. He considered it a 
fair statement of the position of the lumber inter- 
est. Thaddeus Dean, of Chicago, teok an op- 
posite view of the question, and declared 
himself most decidedly a freetrader in regard to 
the lumber question. He could see no reason why 
a duty of $2 a thousand feet should be paid on 
lumber from the neignboring Dominion, but he 


could see many reasons why there should be no 
such duty. The Saginaw men the other day had 
estimated their supply of lumber at only enough 
for 10 years. If that were so, then it was the 
part of prudence to draw from other sources. If 
they head only 10 years’ supply of provisions 
on hand, they would be looking out 
for something for their chiifren to eat 
in the years that were to, follow. He 
was not in fullsympathy with the idea that there 
was only 10 years’ supply of lumber on hand in 
Michigan; but, still, the supply was growing 
rapidly less. he ‘‘ stumpage’’ men had formed 
combinations, and the eftect was to “ bull” the 
price of lumber, which had been advancing for the 
last two or three years out of proportion to former 
years. He had been in the business many years, 
and, up to the time of the fire, lumber had cost him 
an average of $14 46 per thousand. The 
year after the fire, the rebate which 
was allowed on iron, glass, &e., not 
having extended to lumber, it cost bim $16 80 
per thousand, so that the lumbermen made a profit 
of over $2 per thousand pa great fire. In 1873 
lumber fell to $12 72; in 1875 to $11 78. and in 1876 
to $9. Itremained at about the same figure from 
1877 to 1879, but in 1580 a little ** boom” started, the 
stumpage being confined to a small number of 
owners, and the average cost of lumber in that 
year was $1162; in 1881 it was $13 92, 
and in 1x82, so far, it had been hetween $14 
and $15. That was the direction which things 
had been taking in consequence of the 
manipulation of stumpage. He could see no 
reason why the American lumber interest should 
have any protection. Corn, pork, and beans were 
what entered into the lumber business. Illinois 
roduced them, As to the difference in the cost of 
abor Mr. Dean had no faith init. Hedid not see 
why a fool across the imaginary line would work 
for $15 a month when he could cross that line into 
the United States and get $20 a month. He be- 
lieved labor in Canada was as well paid as inthe 
United States. Besides, the Canadians had 
to pay at least $1 a thousand for freight 
on lumber more than the Michigan lumbermen. 
Another advantage which the Michigan men had 
was that they could utilize their slabs and saw- 
dust. With these advantages on the part of the 
American lumbermen, he could not see why they 
should be further protected by a duty of $2a 
thousand. Mr. Dean was examined at much 
length as to the lumber supply in the forests of 
West Virginia, Louisiana, Georgia, and North and 
South Carolina, but he held to his original proposi- 
tion that the foresis of Michigan should not be 
despoiled, and said tbat the pine of Canada and 
Michigan wes softer and better for most pur- 
poses than that of the South. 

A. G. Van Schaick and A. Soper made arguments 
in favor of the maintenance of the existing duty on 
lumber. G. W, Hotchkiss, Secretary of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange, furnished interesting informa- 
tion as to the lumber business, but expressed no 
opinion as to the maintenance or abolition of the 
duty. 

Francis I. Sherman and Aaron K. Stiles, of Chi- 
cago, and R. PB. Sears, ef Marshalltown, Iowa, 
barbed wire manufacturers, argued agaimst any in- 
crease of duty on plain steel wire, their raw ma- 
terial. C. M. Fay, of Chicago, manufacturer of 
corks, argued against the removal or reduction of 
the duty on corks. A. H. Reeves. of Chicago, gold 
leaf manufacturer, advocated an increase of duty 
on gold leaf. George W. Murray, of Chicago, 
florist, advocated the abolition or reduction of the 
duty on bulbs, French colored mosses, and bouquet 
papers, 

tn the afternoon session a communication was 
read from 0. W. Potter, President of the North 
Chicago Rolling Mill Company, stating as a reason 
why the iron and steel industries of the city and 
State were not represented before the commission 
that a convention of iron and steel manufacturers 
otf the whole country had been called to meet at 
Cresson, Penn., next Tuesday, to consider the rela- 
tions of the tariff to those industries. That conyen- 
tion would appoint a committee to present its 
views to the commission. 

R. Blawesley, of St. Paul, Minn., stated his ex- 
perience in the growth of sorghum and the manu- 
facture of syrup and sugar fromit. Hesaid the 
production of sorghum cane was about 10 tons per 
acre, Which ought to produce 120 gailons of syrup, 
weighing 12 pounds to the gallon. Each gallon of 
syrup should produce 5 pounds of sugar, making 
600 pounds to the acre. With the present duty on 
sugar the sorghum experiment would be a success. 
He was satisfied that the Western States could 
produce enough sorghum sugar for their own con- 
sumption. 

Marshall Field, of Chicago, of the dry goods firm 
of Marshall Field & Co., presented his views on 
the tariff question in connection with his own 
business. He was for a liberal tariff, as he be- 
lieved in encouraging home manufactures and 
home labor in every reasonable way, but he was 
convinced that the present tariff was too high, and 
that it should be reduced, thoroughly revised, and 
simplified. With alower duty on articles of lux- 
ury, such as silks, velyets, ribbons, laces, kid 
gloves, and similar merchandise, the Government 
would receive more revenue and the American 
manufacturer better protection, as there would be 
jess undervaluation and smuggling. Thereshould 
be a large reduction in the duty on all raw materl- 
als. He would not tax woo! more than 15 per 
cent. ; cotton and linen manufacturers moro than 
25 per cent., nor woolen manufacturers more than 
85 or 40 per cent. He recommended a duty of 
about 35 per cent. on silks, velvets, ribbons, anc 
laces made from pure silks, and a specific duty, by 
the pound weight, on piece silks and satins, that 
would yield an average rate of 335 to 40 
per cent.; also, a specific duty of $3 a 
dozen on kid gloves. Mr. Field also rec- 
ommended the abolition of all packing charges, 
shipplug charges, brokerages and commissions, of 
all fees, and of all mixed duties. He thought the 
day not far distant when all raw materials should 
be absolutely free, and the duties on manufactured 
articles further reduced below the points he had 
suggested. The tariff restricted American manu- 
facturers almost entirely to the home market, but 
with the cheap lands and cheap food of this coun- 
try a steadily decreasing tariff would enable the 
United States to compete successfully with Eng- 
land for the trade of other countries now con- 
trolled by Encland, and to be.controlled by herso 
long as the present tariff laws were maintained. 

Jobn ‘Tyrrell, of the firm of Batley & Tyrrel, 
wholesale dealers in earthenware, presented a pe- 
tition of the earthenware importers of Chicago 
against any increase of the duty on pottery, and 
recommending a uniform duty of 80 per cent. ad 
valorem on earthenware, piain or decorated. In 
the course of along examination be expressed his 
disbelief in a statement made at Long Branch to 
the effect that common crockery cost only one-half 
as much now as in 1853,and said that the prices 
were about the same. 

Ee 
A TALK WITH MR.:-PORTER. 

CuicaGco, Sept. 9.—The authorship of ihe 
letter purporting to have been written by a mem- 
ber of the Tariff Commission, and complaining of 
the want of public interest in its work, having 
been credited to Robert P. Porter, a reporter 
called on that gentleman to-day and interviewed 
him on thesubject. In reply'to a question .concern- 
ing the authorship, Mr. Porter .said: “-The 
publication of a letter, unsigned, to an unknown 
person, and which only could have been published 
by a breach of confidence on the partof the re- 
ceiver, or deliberate treachery on the part of a 
private and confidential secretary, is of such little 


importance to the public that I must beg to decline 
to make any comment in regardtoit. The letter 
and its publication must speak for itself to the 
public, as well as the value to be attached to it.”" 

‘*Are the comments which its publication has 
drawn forth as to the want of interest manifested 
in the work of the committee correct ?”’ 

“So far as the commission is concerned there 
has been in some places a lack of interest on the 
part of those who it would be supposed 
would be most interested. By this I don’t 
wish to be understood as referring especial- 
ly to manufacturers, but to those rep- 
resenting the agricultural interests, and what 
may be called the consumers. It must be borne 
in mind that we have just cempleted a circuit 
through the vast consuming regions of the country, 
and that the lack of interest so far asthe coming 
before the commission is concerned has been 
shared by both. consumer and manufacturer. 
Still: it must be remembered that, so far as 
the manufacturers are concerned, many of the 
great industries are preparing at great 
length and with much deliberation, arguments and 
facts for the commission. But they should be 
careful about further delay, as their arguments 
might come too late to admit of that careful ex- 
amination which the commission hopes to give all 
matters brought before it.” 

‘Has the lack of interest extended to all the 
places visited *” 

“Tam glad to say thatin Chicago the interest 
taken in the commission has been more than that 
in other cities. So far the information presented 
has been of the most valuable character.”’ 

‘** Has the commission derived much information 
from it?” 

‘The visit yesterday to South Chicago rolling 
mills and Pullman was of more value in showing 
what our national policy of political economy has 
done, as well as illustrating the tremendous indus- 
trial growth of the West, ‘han several days’ testi- 
mony, and the testimony here has been by no 
means one-sided. Both manufacturers and con- 
sumers have been represented, and I feel that a 
great interest has been awakened in the work.” 

** tow long do you romain here?”’ 

* We leave for Milwaukee this evening. Thence 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis, then on to St. 
Louis. From there the commission will probably 


‘drove-rapidly through several streets to the 


thro’ h the great agricultural tegionsof | ‘ 
Sout s aaa —s ‘on that section of = 
country in bev ged fore it =e their views. 
on the matter under consid 
Has the commission,been very: busy:since ,it 


commenced its work ?* 

“The trip has been a wogets bert rok 
ing one for the mem e havetraveled all 
night and,held sessions in the day. At times,. 
of course, when few persons seemed in-: 
terested in the work, when the man , 
ers seemed to be contented with the incongrul-’ 
ties of the tariff, and voices of the, 


consumers, which ring 80 ee fie: 
halls of Congress, were hus a i elt: 
discouraged. But the reception in Chicago s 
pelled these feelings. A real, genuine interest has, 

en a ar sides, a > — =e 
toward allaying the desponden ‘ee : 
necessarlly arene on our visit tosome otherplaces.” . 


BASE-BALL. 
—_—_————— F 
ANOTHER VICTORY FOR THE’ METROPOLITANS, 
—THE PEERLESS NINE DEFEATED. 


The Metropolitans again defeated the. Phila-; 
delphia Clab.on the Polo Grounds yesterday'in, the . 
presence of about 1,200 persons. The fieldingof, 
both teams was very,even, but the local represent; 
atives put in the most effective work. at the bat,: 
asthey secured 11 safe hits from the pitching-of, 


Henderson, while the Quaker City men had to con-’ 
tent themselves with but 4 hits from the Ln ma 
of Lynch. Notwithstanding the fact that this was 
the second successive game in which 


pitched against the Philadelphia.men, his pitching: |: 


yesterday proved very effective, and was sn-eni 
ma to the heavy batters of the visiting club. Nel-' 
son and Brady led in the batting, while T, Man-: 
ning, Nelson, aud McClellan carried off the honors 
for the best fielding. The visitors took the lead in 
the first inning, but the home team. overtook them 
in the third, took the lead in the fifth inning, which 
they held to the finish, winning the game.by a 
score of 8to4. The following is a summary: 
METROPOLITAN.R.1B.P0.A.E.|PHILADELPHIA. R,1B,.PO.A.E 
Nelson, 8. 5.... 1 4 O|J. Manning,r.£.0 0 
Brady, 2d b 2|\ Latham, 3d b..1 
Clapp, C.....+ U| Lewis, ¢. f.....1- 
Est’br’k, r. f...0 0| McClellan, 8.8.0 
Reilly, 1st b,..1 1) Moynahan, Lf.0, 
Hankin’n,3d b,1 1) Henderson, p..0' 
Mansell, c. f...0 0|Corkhill,ist b.1. 
Kennedy, |. f..2 0) Reilly, o. 1 
Lynch, p..... 2 0|T. Manning2b.0 


Total.......811 27 12 Total.......4 @ 
RUNS SCORED EACH INNING. 


Metropolitan.........2.+.---0 0 2 0 2 4,0,0,0-8 
Philadelphia. . secocereeeeed 0-10.02 0 2 0: 0—4 

Runs earned—Metropolitan, 3; Philadelphia, 0. 
First base by errors—Metropolitan, 2; Philadelphia, 
3. Total left on bases—Metropolitan, 6; Pniladelphia, 
3. Total base hits—Metropolitan, 13: Philadeiphia, 4. 
Struck out—Metropolitan, 1; P elphia, 2. mpire - 
—Mr. Buchanan. Time of game—One hour and forty- 
five minutes. 


Avery large number ot persons assembled On. 
the parade-ground at ny nag Park yesterday to 
witness the decisive game for the championship of, 
the Long Island Amateur Association between the 
Nameless and Peerless Clubs. Both nines were 
even in games won intbeir series with the other 
clubs of the association, and each had won 12 of 
the 14 games in which they competed, and the. 
game yesterday was an extra one in order to decide, 
the championship. The Nameless Club pisved agood 
game inthe field, and batted the pitching of T. 
Haneman for seven safe hits, and won the game by” 
ascore of 5to8, The Peerless players only made 
three hits from the pitching of Denham, and to; 
their weak batting can their defeat be attributed:, 
The playing of both teams was very good, taking 
into consideration the fact that they were.ama- 
teurs, and it was superior to that of numerous pro- 
fessional clubs in this vicinity. Following isthe 
score: 


NAMELFSS. R.18B.P.0. A. E.| 
Gaunt, 3db...1 2 2 2 1|J.O’Connellc.0 1 
Bunce, ¢. 8..... 0; W.H’nem’n,if.1 
Tyng, 2d b 1| Lester, 3d b....1 
Gill, 8.8........0 1\/T. Haneman,p.1 
Spencer, 1. f...1 | McMurray, 8.3.0 
Denham, D....2 1) Hutchins’n,rf.0 
Smith, c 1 1|/R.0’C'nnell, 2b0 
0|Sennott, Ist b.0 
0| Longworth,cf.0 


Total.......5 Total.......3 


RUNS SCORED EACH INNING. 


Nameless. 000 0-5 
Peerless..... welt 002000 0 0-8 


Runs earned—Nameless, 1; Peerless, 0. First base 
by errors—Nameless, 4; Peerless, 2. Total left on 
bases—Nameless, 7; Peerless, 4. Total base hits— 
Peerless, 3. Struck out—Nameless, 2; 
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Nameless, 8; 
Peerless, 2. 

A game was played at Grand-Street Park, Brook- 
lyn, Eastern District, yesterday, between the 
Taushay and Degague nines. The latter outplayed 
their opponents at every point of the game, and 
won by the appended score: 

DOZAKue,... 200-0. 05 woes 380018 9 6 4-81 
TORRRED icacaw atequvet=uses 56 80116510 O13 

The E. G. Rideout & Co. Club defeated the‘ 
Orange nine at Orange, N. J., yesterday by a-score 
of 18 to 2. 

An amusing game will be peset on the Polo 
Grounds to-morrow afternoon between two pines 
composed of colored players, the Orions, of Phila- 
delphia, and the Washingtons, of Long Branch. 
The game will be for the colored-champtionship. 


St. Louis, Sept. 9.—St. Louis, 4; Cincin- 
nati, 3. 
Derroit, Mich., Sept. 9.—Detroit, 3; Bos- 


ton, 0. 


CuicaGco, Sept, 9.—Chicago, 24; Troy, 1: 
eight innings played; game called on account of 
the darkness. 


BurFFa.o, Sept. 9.—Buffalo, 13; Worcester, 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 9.—Allegheny, 7; Balti- 
more 7; declared a draw after11 innings. 


PRESIDENT ARIHUR’S VACATION. 


A VISIT TO PORTSMOUTH—STARTING FOR 
BAR HARBOR. 

PortrsmovutH, -N. H., Sept..9.—The; Dispatch 
arrived in the lower harbor at 9:45 o’clock last 
night, after a tempestuous voyage from Marble- 
head. A salute of 21 guns was fired from the navy- 
yard this-morning. The President, with Secretary: 
Chandler, proceeded to the Wentworth House, 
New-Castle, in Commandant Wells's steam-catter, 
this morning, and after breakfast’ he drove to Rye. 
Beach. The breakfast party comprised, besides 


President Arthur, Secretary Chandler, Commodore’ 
Earl English, Chief Constructor Theodore D. Wil- 
son, Private Secretary Frederick_Phillips, Senator: 
Daniel F. Rollins, the Hon. John I. Davenport, and, 
A. G. Kellogg. The President and party, after 
visiting ex-Secretary Robeson, at Little ‘Boar's 
Head, returned trom Rye at 12:80 P. ny he 
iC = 
ingham House. After they had reached the hock. 
ingham House President Arthur was received by, 
the city Government snd the Citizens’ Committee, 
Mayor Treat tendered the ey een of the ows | 
in a brief speech, to which the sident respond 
cordially. Numbers then crowded into the room. 
and were introduced. The President then ad- 
dressed the multitude from the hotel steps, thank-} 
ing them for the warm reception and regretting’ 
the briefness of his stay. The Hon. Frank Jones 
then invited the President, Secretary Chandler,. 
Senator Rollins, the Commodore and staff, the city’ 
ofticers, and other guests to-a substantial lunch in; 
the dining-hall of the house. The Presidential 
party, immediately after lunch, proceeded to the; 
Navy-yard landing and went down the river in’ 
Commodore Wells's steam-cutter to the Dispatch, 
and sailed for Bar Harbor. The Tallapoosa, with, 
Secretary Chandier, accompanied the Dispatch to. 
meet the vessels of the North Atlantic squadron,’ 
and will return with the same and attend the re-) 
view in the harbor on Monday. The President in- 
tends to make an inland tour of New-England, 
during October. He will probably return to New-? 
York ou Wednesday. 


FOLLOWING AN OLD POST ROAD.; 
a ' 

Newsure, N. Y,, 
Hudson River Railway, which was inspected by a} 
largo party of railroad officers on Thursday’ last, 
has been built on what was the route of the post. 
riders and other messengers that passed 


between Newburg and Trenton and Phila-; 
delphia in the time of the Revolution: 
war, The route is a em ass throug 
the mountains, and was the only nd path be. 
tween the Upper Hudson and the Delaware. It. 
was much used when the British ocoupied thé, 
lower portion of the formerriver by the messen-, 
gers of Washington, and it was on this route,: 
at the furnaces and forges which even them: 
existed at Andover, N. J., that supplies « 
iron were obtained and made_ into | 
for the manufacture of arms for Washington’s: 
army. The Marquis de Chastellux,a Major-Gen-. 
eral inthe French forces, who served under the 
Count de Rochambeau, published a work on his 
return to France immediately after the revolution,” 
in which he described a journey on _ horse- 
back b this route in December, 1782, 
from the  head-quarters of Washington 
at Newburg to Belvidere, N. J..and Easton and 
Bethlehem, Penn., by way of Chester, Warwick, 
tha Sussex Court-house, (which was then at what is: 
now known as Johnsonburg,) and Moravian Mill, 
(now Hope,) nine miles east of Belvidere. It took 
the Marquis three days and a half to make the trip, 
but it is needless to say that the railroad officess 
this week made it in a few hours. 


FIRE ON STATFN ISLAND. 
At 8o’clock last evening a fire broke out in 
a barn adjacent to the main buildings-of the Rich-, 
mont County Alms-house, Staten Island. The. 
flames communicated to the stables, outhouses, 


and provision storesadjoining. Superintendent of’ 
the Poor Lewis and other citizens drove to the 
scene of the fire, and found the inmates 
terror-stricken. The imbeciles, as well as 
the lunatics awaiting medical examination, 
were exceedingly violent, and were re- 
strained with difficulty. Every available 
conveyance that could be procured was prepared 
so as to be in readiness to remove the patients 
shouid the progress of the fire render such’a course 
necessary. At 10 o'clock Chief Engineer Schaffer, 
of the Edgewater Fire Department. ordered out 
three engines and four hose com } 
alms-house is six miles from Stavieton they did not 
reach it until late. Their efforts were then im- 
peded by scarcity of water, but it was thought 
robable the main buildings would be saved. The 
oss in stores, provisions, crops, &c.. will Le con- 
siderable. One report says the fire was 
of al . another that it was 


Sept. 9.—The Lehigh.and, | 


fes, but.as the:{ 
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CITY AND SUBURBAN.NEWS: 
NEW- YORK. 

There-were" 143,707’ visitors-to-the free floaty 
ing baths:last-week, 88,667 of whom: were: womeny 

The.croton-water rents«collected.by ‘the De- 
partmentrot. Public Works. last: week, amounted to 
; $18,529 53. 
An assignment-for; the : benefit -of -credi 
by John. B. Mackin to James Allan, with $4,605 1 
preferences ,.was filed’in-the-County: Clerk's officey 
' The-first annual Fall regatta of the Knicker« 
bocker Canoe Club will be held at 3 Fnotseetl 

petnaeta ue lay next.at.the foot of Eighty-six 

THE Tres has,received $2 from ** A. T. B# 

‘for.the’ children’s ; fresh air fund. The twenty 
4 

from Mr John W. fowt Not feta Weta 
, The,Central Couneil: of the United 
, Mathew’ Temperance Societies of this City wil 


“celebrate *the birthday of the Rev. Theobal 
.— on-Tuesday.evening, . Oct. 10,.at Coo 
n ute, 


During thepast- week 9,403:immigrants land4 
\ed at. Castle Garden. Yesterday the Elbe, f 
Bremen, landed 1,220 steerage passengers; th 
Edam, from Ko and the-Denmarky 
from ‘London, 286. : 

The National steam-ship. Denmark, ; which, 
arrived from London yesterday, called at Havre on 


Aug: 26 and took on board another constgnment 
Norman stallions, which are to be sent to Weste 
stock farms,.where.they will be used for breeding 
purposes. 

Robert-and Charles Ford, the two men who 
killed the notorious Jesse James, for which they re<« 


ceived a reward of $10,000 from the State of Mige 
soari and a free pardon from Gov. Crittenden, 


to give exhibitions of their skill in shooting at Bum 
nell's Museum shortly. 

The Old Dominion steam-ship Breakwater, 
which sunk the schooner Jessie Elizabeth off 
Sandy Hook Friday evening. was placed on i 


o> 


‘dry dock yesterday. An examination showed th 
plates in the bow had been smashedin. It 
cost nearly $2,000 to repair the damage. 


The, New-York Canoe Club challenge cup 


will be-safled for on Sept. 16 over a-five-mile course 


off New-Brighton, Staten Island. The presen 
holder of the cup is C. P. Oudin, who will ; 
against C. B. Vaux and William Whitlock. A re- 
-gatta, open to all canceists, will be held by the 
club on Saturday, Sept. 23, off New-Brighton. 


A kerosene lamp upset in the apartments of 
-F. J. Loomis, at No. 315 East Forty-sixth-street, 


last evening, and exploded. The burning oil fe 
on the clothing of Miss Fanny Loomis, setting it o 
, and before the fiames were extinguished s 
-was seriously burned. She was taken to Bellevud 
Hospital. The furniture in the apartment was dam« 
_aged tothe amount of $50. i 


During the past week there were reported; 
at the Bureau of Vital Statistics 609 deaths, 509° 
‘births, and 237 marriages. Of the deaths 116 were 


/gaused by diarrheal diseases, 96 of the victi 
‘being children. There were 11 deaths from typhoi 
fever, 14 from diphtheria. 5 from scarlet fever, an 
8 from measles. Twenty-four cases of typhoi 
fever, 25-of scarlet fever, 33 of diphtheria, and 6-0 
measles were reported. 


Among the passengers who arrived from 
-Bremen yesterday in the steam-ship Elbe were tha 


Hon. William Walter Phelps, ex-Minister to Aus< 
tria; Mrs. Emma Rosenwald, the singer; Director 
Amberg. of the Thalia Theatre, with Marie Gel 
tinger, the prima donna, and several of the othe 

members of his troupe. Mr. Phelps was echianeael 
at the wharf by anumber of the prominent resk 
dents of Englewood, N. J., which is his home. 


——— 


BROOKLYN. 


Permits.for-the erection of 65 new buildings 
“were granted in Brooklyn during the past week. 
Nearly all of the painters.on the East River 
Bridge who struck during the week returned to 
work yesterday. Afew of the ringleaders were 
“not permitted to resume work. 
Applicants for admission to the Bar will’ be 
examined on Thursday next, at 10 A. M., in the Cir- 


cuit. Court room, Breokiyn. The papers of the ap- 
licants must be filed with the Clerk of the General 
. Term before the day of examination. 


The Rev. M. W. Hamma, whe has been 
Pastor of St. Matthew’s Lutheran-Church, Brook- 
lyn, for the past five years, has accepted ac 
to the pastorate ofthe First Lutheran Church o 
Baltimore, and will begin his labors there on Oct..1. 

The storage reservoir at Hempstead, which 
partially supplies Brooklyn with water, is empty, 
and in-consequence of that fact City Works Com- 
-missioner Ropes has ordered that no more water 
be used from street-washers, garden-sprinklers, or 
fountains until the reservoir begins to fill again. 

Emily Chester, who disappeared from her 
home at No..257 Schermerhorn-street, Brooklyn, on 


Weanesday, returned yesterday afternoon. She 
had been visiting some relatives in New-Jersey, 
and did not, as stated in a morning paper, leave 
home to go toa picnic in company with a young 
man. 


Just as the 11 A. M. train for Manhattan 
Beach was-crossing Lorimer-street, Brooklyn, East- 
ern District, yesterday. a man threw himself in | 
front of the locomotive and was instantly killed, j 
Tae remains were identified as those of John Hol- ' 
land, of No. 210 North Second-street. No cause is 
assigned for the suicide. 

Mr. Edward Rowe, the oldest.member of the 
Brooklyn Board of Education, gaveto Mayor Low) 
yesterday as his reason for resigning that he de-! 
clined to be a member ot a body where he had con-} 
tinually to object to impracticable propositions, 
The Mayor desired Mr. Rowe to withdraw.his.res- 
ignation, but the latter refused. 


es 
LONG : ISLAND. 

The Board of Health of Long Island. City 
have: given the proprietors of the piggeries. and 
‘other objectionable establishments ‘ thirty .days’ 
Notice in which-to-abate the nuisance. 

Weorkmen who are: digging a-well' at-Rock- 
ville Centre, for the Brooklyn Water-works, 
struck a spring from which the flow of water ig 
Lestimated at 500,000 gallons in 24 hours. 

The inquest into the-circumstances -of tha 
death of Robert E. Desmond, who was killed by 


‘his brother-in-law, James Reilly, at Dutch Kills, 
Pa City, on the night of Aug. 28, was con- 
elu before Coroner Robinson in the City Hall, 
Long Island City, last night. The jury returned 
“verdict that deceased came to his death through 
stab-wounds inflicted by a kuifein the hands of 
James Keiily. The Coroner committed Reilly to 
sthe county jail. He will be arraigned at the Jus 
‘oes Court, in.Long Island City, on Monday, and 
the case will be laid before-the Grand Jury, which 
yMeets.on.the same day. 
ae 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY.4_ _ 
The-will ofthe late Emma F. Holden, widow 
of'the late-James.H. Holden, of Scarborough, town 
,of Ossining,-has been filed in.the Surrogate’s office 
for probate. The dec woman died Aug. 14, 
“1882, leaving property, both real and ga, 
Valued at-$25,000. The will of Jeremiah 8. Baker, 
te of the of Sing Sing, who died Aug. 381 
“last, has been filed with Surrogate Coffin for pro« 
vbate. He.leaves an estate estimated at $18,000, 
Coroner’ Schirmer, of White Plains, con. 
$tinued the-inquest yesterday touching the-murdes 


‘last. District-Attorney Baker was present to assis’ 
him. David Brundage testified to the fact th 

Mr. and Mrs. Montfort had lived unhappily toi 
gether, and that she had made remarks, in su 
stance, that she wished the old man was dead, 
,The.inquest-was then adjourned until Friday next 


rr 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

_.. Mme.\ Marie‘ Geistinger is at the Belveders 
tlouse. 

Lieut.-Col, G.. Swinley, of the.British Army, 
isat the Fifth-Avenue Hotel 3 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, of Wilmington, N. Cg 
Miss ; Keene Thursby,.and Mrs, Ole Bull are at the 
Everett House. 
‘* Senator B. Fy Jonas, of Louisiana, and Rear- 
Admiral George F. Emmons, United States Navy, 


‘are at the New-York Hotel. 
Danish Minister at 


¥]-of Albert Montfort, at Kensico, on Sunday cit 


Carl S. A. de Bille, 
Washington, and Algernon Sartoris, of England, 
are at the Brevoort House. 

Joaquin Gedoy, the Chilian Minister, and 
Julio Carrie, Argentine Chargé d’ Affaires at. Wash« 
4ngton,-are at the Clarendon Hotel. 


THE DISPUTED WARDENSHIP, 

Application was made yesterday by Coum 
selors MoDermott, Ryerson, and Paxton fora writ 
of certiorari in the matter of the Wardenship of 
the.Hudson County Penitentiary. ; The application 
‘was made on behalf of Warden Bownes and for 
the review of the question of the right-of the old 
Board of Freeholders to appoint Meehan in April! 
last, fora term commencing after the new Board) 
.of Freeholders had taken office. Judge Kna 
reserved his decision. When counsel stated 
Pg ghee tae mpt i 7 — out 
of the Peniten y force, ze iD sugy 
gested that he be bound over to.keep the.peace. 


oO 
MEXICAN STEAM-SHIP ; ENTERPRISE. 
Crry or , Mexico,:Sept.}9.—The , Mexican 
a Transatlantic..Steam-shi p: Company “signed: @com 


‘ tractithree.days;ago in Londonforthe-consiruc- 


the line, ~ 





INDEX TO CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS . 
—_—_——:—- 

AMUSEMENTS—Firtrente PaGE—6%th and 7th cols, 
BOARDING & LODGING—FiFTEENTH PaGe—4 & 5 cols.,; 
BOARD WANTED—FISTEENTH PaGE--5th col. j 
BUSINESS NOTICES—NintH PacE—6th col. 

CITY ITEMS—Ninto PacE—6th col. 

CITY REAL ESTATE—TENTH PaGE—Ist col. 

CITY HOUSES TC LET—TENTH PaGE—2d col. 
CLOTHING—TenTH PacE—5th col. i 
COUNTRY BOARD—FIFTEENTH PaGE—5thicol, 
COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET—TEntTH Pacie—4th col, 
COUNTRY REAL ESTATE—TENTH PAGE-—4th co. 
DANCING—FIFTEENTA PaGE—7th cok. 
DEATHS—NINTH PaGE—6th col. 
DIVIDENDS—FIFTEENTH PaGE—3d cok, 

DRY GOODS—FIFTEENTH PAGE—l|st col. 

EXCU RSIONS—FIFTEENTH PAGE—3d col. 
FINANCIAL—FIFTEENTH PAaGE—Ist and 2d cols, 
FLATS TO LET--TENTH PaGE—2d col. 

FRENCH ADVERTISEMENTS—TENTR Page—tth col. 
FURNACES—TENTH PaGE—7th col. 

FURNISHED ROOMS—FiFTEENTH PaGE—5Sth col. 
FURNITURE—TEnNTH PAGE—3d col. 
FURS—FIFTEENTH PaGE—2d col. 

HELP WANTED—TENTH PAGE—4th col. 
HOTELS—FIFTEENTH PaGe—6th col. 
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The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day,,in this region, fair : weather, fol- 
lowed by increasing cloudiness and rain, 
winds mostly north-casterly, falling barometer, 
stationary or lower temperature. 


MR. BLAINE ON. REFORM. 

Tf the old maxim were-only true that a 
ryeformed rake makes the best husband, Mr. 
BLAINE might be expected to be the most 
faithful and practical of civil service re- 
formers. * But, unfortunately, the maxim is 
not true. The rake'so seldom entirely re- 
forms, the embers of his bad passions are so 
likely to flare up: into:a dangerous flame, 
the habits of a life-time are-so apt to assert 
their supremacy, that those who trust to his 
repentance of the past .and_his fidelity for 
the future are only too;sure to regret it. 
Mr. BLAINE’s announcement, therefore, that 
he has become a-devotee of reform may well 
be received with some.hesitation, and may, 
in fact, be disregarded entirely until he gives 
‘some more substantial:evidence of his sin- 
cerity than the crude.and utterly imprac- 
ticable proposition that he advanced in_ his 
speech on .Wednesday’ last. Indeed, that. 
speech is entitled to much the;same respect 
as a declaration from a confirmed and notori- ; 
ous rake that, while,he is not prepared to 
accept the-Christian doctrine of marriage in 
‘practice, he would concede that it had great 
merit in theory, and would adopt it witha 
few modifications in the direction of pro-, 
‘miscuous social arrangements. 

For it will be perceived that Mr. BLArnr’s 
 veform’’/is one which omits, entirely the 
essential feature of the actual ‘reform now’ 
fairly, and‘we hope firmly, established in; 
the great Federal-offices-of New-York City,. 
ywhich is ; also4 the ; feature « indorsed }, by: 
‘the Republican , National; Convention 4 of 
1880, . before «which . Mr. BLarnE { was, 
‘a candidate, and to.the platform of ' which 
he stands.as ‘solemnly pledged as is possible 
for him. This:feature is that merit, and: 
merit only, practically ascertained, shall ad- 
mit to the public’ service. . In lieu of this, ; 
Mr. Biarne* would’ substitute an’ arbitrary 
term of office of ‘seven-years, with removal 
only for cause duly proved. The Republi- 
can plan has the supreme merit of being ex- 
cellent in principle:and having been duly 
and completely tested by experience. - It has 
been found that men admitted to the service 
on competitive examination and thorough 
probation not only make the very best pub- 
lic servants, but that they are as ‘independ- 
ent of partisan politics as other citizens; that 
they are the poorest possible material for the 
manufacture of a political machine, and 
that they require no protection and submit. 
to no oppression in the. direction of political: 
‘assessments. In other‘ words, the principle 
of appointment and promotion for ascer- 
tained merit accomplishes everything that is 
desired from-civil service reform, and_ren- 
ders quite idle the discussion of the vexatious 
questions of tenure of office and regulation 
of the conduct or privileges of officials. 

This, we may remark, is precisely the 
reason why the Republican plan of reform 
foes not commend itself to the politicians of 
whom Mr. Buarxe is so conspicuous an ex- 
ample. These gentlemen perceive that the 
need of reform is understood by a consider- 
able part of the people; that a strong 
end growing public demand for re-: 
form exists, and they devote their 
powers of invention to devising something 
rwhich will bear the semblance and name of 
reform, but which will not interfere with 
their time-honored monopoly of ‘‘managing”’ 

the politics of the country. Mr. Buarne’s 
contrivance in this direction is peculiarly 
objectionable. He would retain the present 
mode of dispensing offices as patronage, but 
he would give to every official, high and 
low, aterm of seven years. How far this 
{would moderate the unseemly scramble for 


subordinate office or for the higher offices 
controlling the minor ones can readily be 
imagined. The offices which are now the 
object of intense desire would then be more 
attractive, while the abuses arising from the: 
bestowal of office for political and personal 
service would be increased. Nor would the 
service be improved during the seven years’ 
term. On the contrary, the discipline 
which, in its kind, is as necessary in the 
civil asin the military service would be 
much impaired, if not substantially de- 
stroyed. Mr. Buatne need only to consult 
the history of our City in some of his visits 
here to find out what sort of a political 
machine can be constructed out of a civil 
service with a tenure such as he describes. 
Mayor Grace or the Police Commissioners 
can instruct him, if they will, in a few 
short and easy lessons. 

We are told by the Tribune, which has 
assumed the task, quite disproportioned to 
its abilities, of defending the motives of Mr. 
BuAINE, that it is very wrong to point out 
the absurdity of his propositions or question 
the sincerity of his professions. But when 
a man who professes to guide public opinion 
deliberately rejects the plain teachings of 
experience, ignores the national platform of 
his party, and sets up a flimsy and obviously 
disingenuous scheme of his own in regard to 
a subject so well understond as civil service 
reform, he must expect to be judged as other 
public men are, by the standard of common 
sense. We know of no prescriptive right 
enjoyed by Mr. Buarne to be either silly or 
hypocritical with impunity. 





CAUTIONS TO CONSPIRATORS. 


Judge Wr.re’s charge in the star route 
trial explains some features of the law of 
conspiracy which have not been familiar to 
the general public, yet should be known. 
Conspiracies are not hatched in the depart- 
ment at Washington alone. There are com- 
binations of persons for a great variety of 
purposes which trend near the border line 
of conspiracy and may easily pass it una- 
wares; in which case individuals who have 
not personally done anything criminal, and, 
perhaps, never intended to, may find them- 
selves involved in the guilt and punishment 
of their more unscrupulous companions, 
The result may show that a better knowl- 
edge of peculiarities of the law of conspira- 
cy would have deterred Brapy and company 
from their bold and shameless scheme. De- 
fendants seem to have thought that if they 
did not meet to consult, if no two of them 
acted together, they were safe; but Judge 
WYLIE says that it is not necessary for con- 
spirators to come together at all, they may 
live in different parts of the country; but if 
by any means defendants come to a mutual 
understanding for the purpose of commit- 
ting crime, there was a conspiracy, provid- 
ed an overt act was done by either of them 
under either of the contracts. 

This doctrine, that all tbe conspirators 
are chargeable with an overt act done in 
pursuance of the conspiracy by any one of 
them, renders these lawless unions very 
dangerous to all concerned. To put a sim- 
ple instance, if an individual were to medi- 
tate killing some one and were to buy a pis- 
tol or dose of poison for the purpose, he 
could not (having gone no further) be pun- 
ished criminally; the purchase, standing 
alone, would not be illegal, and the purpose 
of killing would be a mere intent, not pun- 
ishable until at least some attempt were 
made. Not so when two persons conspire 
to kill, to rob, to raise insurrection, or the 
like. Things actually done by either of 
them in definite preparation may involve 
the entire party in punishment for conspira- 
cy. Each conspirator is chargeable with the 
doings of his fellows. {In many of the States 
local statutes have restricted the definition, 
but aside from these the general idea is that 
conspiracy includes unions either to do some 
unlawful act or to do a lawful act in an un- 
lawful manner. Without going back more 
than ten or a dozen years, one can recall in- 
stances where persons have been prosecuted 
for conspiracy when the object in view 
would not have been punishable if under- 
taken by an individual. If a single person 
brings a groundless suit he suffers only judg- 
ment for costs, but if several conspire to 
bring one they may become punishable. 
Many of the ‘‘corners,”’ ‘‘ pools,’’ and other 
schemes for controlling the market, of the 
combinations for fomenting a strike of 
workmen, or to hinder persons of opposite 
politics from voting, , become punishable 
chiefly because.several join in them. Thus 
there have been prosecutions for uniting to 
collect a claim by means of false evidence; 
to disseminate a slander; to delude a woman 
by a mock marriage; to entice a man into 
the State for the purpose of suing him; to. 
buy goods without paying for them; tosend 
a sane person to the insane asylum; to burn 
a building and collect the insurance. In a 
multitude of such cases, although the crime 
is never committed, although the general ob- 
ject may not have been criminal, the con- 
spirators become liable to punishment on 
proof that they planned to accomplish it by 
unlawful means, and that either of them did 
any act to carry the plan into effect. 


” 


THE CREEDMOOR MEETING. 


Although the tenth annual Fall ' prize 
meeting at Creedmoor opens with somewhat 
unpromising prospects for the local rifle- 
men in the principal event of the week, yet 
it bids fair to be the most interesting meet- 
ing as a whole that has been held for many 
years. The international match will carry 
to the range much more than the ordinary 
number of visitors, and only fine weather is 
needed to make the affair at least a spectac- 
ular success. , There are grounds: also for 
believing that the routine programme’ will 
be more than usually well contested this 
year. The Army is expected to re-enter the 
field for the Hilton trophy, sending the 
team of the Division of the Atlantic to rep- 
resent it, The honors of this match, 
which had fallen to the New-York 
National Guard in 1878 and 1879, were 
carried off in 1880 by the Division of 
the Missouri, the regular Army redeeming 
itself that year from the imputation that it 
did not know how to shoot. . Last year the 
New-York Militiamen won the match, the 
regulars not sending a team on account of 
the refusal of the War Department to defray 
the expense of the journey of the competi- 
tors to Creedmoor. This was a great draw- 
back to the interest of the meeting. 
During the present year the device of 
holding the Atlantic Division practice com-. 





orders, on the range at Creedmoor, has 
probably secured the presence of one team 
her2. Though the varied interest of 1880, 
when even the far-off Division of the Pacific 
sent an Army team to Creedmoor, cannot 
be expected this week, yet the presence of 
the Atlantic twelve will be a great gain, and 
the splendid scores made by them last week 
in their three practice competitions with a 
regular service rifle of the Springfield 
pattern, with small resort to external aids 
and appliances, will cause the contest for 
the Hilton trophy to be unusually interesting 
this year. 

The inter-State military, whichis always 
among the most useful of the large-team 
matches, will welcome some new competitors 
this year, and this is one of the most en- 
couraging features of the annual meeting. 
The inter-State long range, a small-tear 
match at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards, will take 
on an unusual importance, through the hope 
that it may show the visitors that the skill 
of American marksmen in general, armed 
with .match rifles, whatever he the strictly 
Militia shooting, is stillas great as in the 
days when it invariably defeated the best 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Colonial teams 
at the butts of Creedmoor and Dollymount. 
An entire novelty in the. programme, which 
may attract to Creedmoor the | attention 
of an additional:class of ‘ patrons, is the 
revolver match. This. new contest, open 
to the Army, Navy, and Militia, employs 
any army or navy revolver with a trigger- 
pull of three pounds or more and regular 
service ammunition. The individual rifle 
matches will all derive fresh interest from the 
expected assembling of an unusual number 
of marksmen to contest them, the! Military 
Championship and Wimbledon Cup match 
being of special promise. With the thor- 
ough caution and disposition never to risk 
anything by effusiveness . which character- 
izes British participation in international con- 
tests, the visiting team has decided not to 
compete in any of the matches except the 
one they came to win, so that there will be 
no physical wearing out or any disappoint- 
ment in previous matches to jeopard the 
main one, nor any risk of the drawback of 
a minor defeat to prevent the full enjoyment 
of the victory. 


The international contest is, in fact, the 
absorbing one of the week, and thus far the 
chances favor the visitors. The fine team 
discipline and co-operation which in the old 
American international twelves were a 
revelation to the British and Colonial teams 
that used to come to Creedmoor have been 
adopted and perfected in the visiting team 
now here. Inthe quiet, the steadiness, and 
the settling down to business which dis- 
tinguish this team, it possesses a great ad- 
vantage. Its individual and team 
from the first have been admirable; the uni- 
formity of its shooting, in accordance with 
which each man rarely does very much bet- 
ter, and never much worse than the high 
average expected of him, is specially re 
markable, while a proof of the thoroughly 
veteran character of this team is that the 
glaring lights, baffling winds, and deceptive 
hazes of this particular range, which were 
fancied to require weeks for study and 
mastery, were collared by the visitors at 
once, this result showing also that, as pecu- 
liarities differing from those of other ranges, 
they were exaggerated. The shooting of 
the Americans has steadily improved since 
their opponents arrived, and especially in the 
diminution of that element of chatter and 
show. sometimes called ‘‘ Militia.’’ The 
most unfortunate omen is the lack of ability 
in most or all the marksmen to pull through 
a steady rate of shooting day after day. Men 
who are spcken of as ‘* Mc or ‘*Old 
Reliables,’’ because of their good scores for 
perhaps two days, suddenly disappear on 
the third to the foot of the score, while 
others who are just on the point of being 


scores 
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dismissed as having no chance for final se- 
lection on the team perplexingly bobup se- 
renely to the top of the list. One man falls 
off because his ammunition is unsatisfacto- 
ry; asecond because he tried a new gun; 
a third because he had the rheumatism; a 
fourth because he forgot to change the sight; 
a fifth because his’ wads disappointed him; 
a sixth because he had to catch a train to 
take him home for a three days’ absence, 
and so on.. However, the improvement in 
the American shooting has been so manifest 
since the team began its final practice that 
a close and entirely creditable contest may 
justly be expected of it. 


QUESTIONS OF FOOD FISH. 

The ‘testimony : given . by! Fish Commis- 
sioner E, G. BLACKFORD on Wednesday before 
Senator LAPHAM in regard to the coast fisher- 
ies presented many points of interest. In 
treating a subject of this special character, the 
great difficulty in arriving at a proper judg- 
ment arises from the conflict of interests. If 
we are to believe the menhaden men, who have, 
of course, a perfect right to advance their 
claims, never an edible fish is caught in their 
nets. If the shore fishermen are to be credited, 
it is due to the menhader men that their in- 
dustry is being destroyed. . There never was, 
however, a fisherman who, using one kind of 
net, did not inveigh against another fisherman 
who used a different kind of net. His own 
method of catching fish was always the least 
injurious to his neighbor’s business. 

The charge brought against the men- 
haden fishermen is not that they ' catch 
edible fish, but rather that by the enormous 
takes of the Brevoortia tyrannus they deprive 
edible fish of their food, for the menhaden is 
supposed to be the main source of support to 
several fish on our coast, notably the striped 
bass and the blue-fish. It may be remarked 
that a great deal of undigested stuff has been 
presented of late to the public in regard to 
that relationship which one creature is sup- 
posed to bear to another. ' The economy of the 
seas has been treated in a very crude and per- 
functory manner. Facts to substantiate theso 
theories are very much wanted. Artificial se- 
quences are made where there are no links. A 
certain kind of fish is scarce one year, and at 
once people reach conclusions without much 
consideration of the subject. The phenomena 
of nature are not to be understood by the ex- 
perience of one year or of ten. It takes a cen- 
tury to fathom them. 

There is the blue-fish, fairly plentiful to- 
day, notwithstanding the alleged disturbance 
brought about by the menhaden fishermen. 
According to the researches made by the 
United States Fish Commissioner, there was a 
time, many years ago, when the Pomatomus 
saltatrix was scarcely found at all on our 
coast, and certainly menhaden - were not 
taken then. It can be remembered when 
the mackerel was so scarce some years ago 
that a natitian wae sent to legislators of the 


New-England States declaring that this most 
important fishery. was likely to be lost for- 
ever, and a request was.made that the methods 
of catching the mackerel be changed. As Mr. 
BLACKFORD told Senator LaPHAM, mackerel 
have been more abundant this.season than for 
the last 20 years. In the Fall of 1881 an im- 
menses quantity of weak-fish were taken by 
the menhaden fishermen, and were possibly 
wasted, because the New-York market could 
not handle them in quantity. Wise men then 
prophesied that there would not be a single 
weak-fish in 1882, and still these fish have been 
rather more abundant this season than usual. 
The truth is that we know next to nothing of 
these subjects, though something may, per- 
haps, be derived to-day from the testimony of 
those on both sides of the question whose opin- 
ions are to be taken. 


As to the menhaden interest, it has not been 
very successful this year. Whether by over- 
fishing the menhaden men have killed their 
own goose which laid the golden eggs is 
not, however, clearly proved. The theory 
that to absence of the menhaden is due 
a scarcity of blue-fish does not hold good, 
for blue-fish have not been scarce in 
1882. Striped bass have, however, been ap- 
parently diminishing for the last two or three 
years, and their scarcity, it is said, is due to 
the absence of their food, the menhaden. Mr. 
BLACKFORD, in regard to this subject, said: 
** The effect of the great amount of menhaden 
fishing now carried on was to break up the 
schools of fish which were followed by the 
striped bass and blue-fish, and it had the tend- 
ency to make them seek other feeding 
grounds,’’ Jn this the Fish Commissioner may 
be right." Of course, if striped bass were 
scarce off the Massachusetts coast and plenti- 
ful off Maryland, it would be certainly detri- 
mental to the interests. of the New-Jersey or 
Long Island fishermen, though the bulk of the 
fish the public would have would be about the 
same. Scarcity in one quarter is often equal- 
ized by abundance in another. 


When this mostimportant question is better 
understood, from a study of the fisheries 
census of the United States for 1850, it will be 
found that nature has few eccentricities 
and that her movements are pretty uniform. 
Legislation in regard to fisheries prosecuted at 
sea should be, then, of the most guarded kind, 
and never undertaken in a hasty manner. It 
has been shown over and over again that 
man’s take of the sea fishes is utterly insig- 
nificant when the whole bulk of the fish is 
considered. Predaceous fish and birds, all the 
natural enemies of the fish, destroy more 
perhaps in a single hour than man captures 
in the year. It might be, however, worth 
while to consider the question of some 
kind of legislation in regard to 
water expanses found stretching across the 
entrance to bays. It is quite possible that 
with the improved engines of destruction all 
the fish could be taken which would be trying 
to enter them. Then certain classes of fisher- 
men might find their industry ruined. 


There are as yet few if any reliable data 
accounting for the abundance or scarcity of 
fish. It would, in fact, be not at all surprising 
if next season the menhaden should be found in 
quantity, or if during this Winter and the 
Spring the striped bass should be 
plenty again. 

oo een Erne aera 
THE COST OF ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

The successful operation of the Edison 
light very naturally raises anew the practical 
question of its cost to consumers, as compared 
with gas, for on this hinges the question 
whether it is destined to supersede its compet- 
itor in the demands of every-day life. It is 
unfortunate that the statements of expert en- 
gineers vary so materially as to the expense 
per candle-power per hour of operating the 
electric lamp that it has not proved feasible as 
yet to furnish anything more than a proxi- 
mate answer. In describing his electrical fur- 
nace before the Association of Telegraph En- 
gineers in London, recently, Mr. Siemens, 
one of our most.candid authorities, as well as 
one of our ablest, states that to produce a light 
of 4,000 candles a current of 34 webers is re- 
quired, representing 130 units of heat. To 
produce 1 unit of heat per minute requires a 
consumption (or conversion into vapor) of 
half a grain of carbon. Upon this computa- 
tion .03 of a heat unit is equivalent to the 
power of one candle in a carbon lamp; or, 
upon the assumption that the diffused beam is 
only half the power of the lamp, six-hun- 
dredths of a heat unit is equal to one candle. 
When one of the Siemens lamps of 
5,000-candle power was messured by 
the representative of the London Society 
of Engineers, with a view to test the formula 
given above, 36 webers of current yielded a 
diffused beam of 3,000 candles, with a resist- 
ance of oneohmintheare. This corresponds 
to a force of 335 heat units, giving a little over 
one-tenth of a unit to each candle—one of the 
finest results ever obtained by a system of 
electric lighting. 

All things considered, the most salient point 
for a unit of comparison is probably the num- 
ber of heat units represented in the oneration 
of an electrical system as in ratio to the candle- 
power of the system optically measured. This 
is the metkod proposed by SrEMENS and gener- 
ally, adopted by European engineers. There 
are two difficulties about it when applied to 
arc lights. One of them is based upon the fact 
that two metrical systems are in vogue in 
measuring the candle power of arcs—the one 
with the carbons set on the same axis, and the 
other with the axes of the electrodes forming 
an acute angle with each other. In the latter 
arrangement the blazing crater of the one 
forms a species of reflector for the point 
of the other, + and the light is increased 
66 per centum. Another and more serious 
difficulty : rests upon: the ; fact that the 
heat of theelectric arc has never been accu- 
rately measured, and is thus.an unknown quan- 
tity in the problem. On the whole, however, 
it seems scarcely feasible in point of science to 
adopt a metrical system that disregards the 
heat value of the arc. In the Brush system, 
whose carbons are on the same axis, for exam- 
ple, if 10 webers of current, with a resistance 
of 4.5 ohms, produce a light of 1,000 candles, it 
may readily be deduced that one-tenth of a 
gramme degree of heat is represented in each 
candle, and that 108 such degrees are repre- 
sented in 1,000 candles. 4 This is-exclusive of 
the heat evolved by the consumption of the 
carbon in open air, which is by no means a 
despicable factor. 

.The London Institution of Civil Engineers 
has lately instituted a carefulseries of meas- 
urements of electric lamps in use, which will 
serve the double purpose of illustrating the 
principles adopted and of exemplifying the 
extreme diversity which prevails among 
lamps of different patterns. - In a Serrin lamp 
the agent of the association obtained 3,600 
candles with 45.7 webers of current’and 1.25 
ohms of resistance in the arc, corresponding 
to 624 heat units, or .17 per candle. In a 
Crompton lamp 2,000 candles corresponded to 
180 heat units, with 16 webers of current and 
aresistance of 2.93 ohms, which represents 
orly about half the heat per candle that was 
represented in the Serrin. A second measure- 
ment with 24 webers of current gave 3,600 can- 
dies to 403 units of heat. A seriesof Werder- 
mann lamps on the same circuit averaged 306 
candles each, with 50 webters of current, corre- 
sponding to 80 heat units per lamp, or .262 per 
candle. Ten Joel lamps of 320 candles each re- 


coming 


quired 50 webers of current, with an electro- 
motive force of 130volts. This corresponds to 
156 heat units per lamp, or .49 per candle. A 
Maxim lamp of 11.5 candles required a cur- 
rent of 5.5 webers, or .83 of a heat unit per can 
dle. A second Maxim of 50 candles required 
only .52 of a heat unit per candle. An Edison 
lamp of 11 candles corresponded to 80.3 units 
of heat, or.73 percandle. Forty-eight Swan 
lamps on a single circuit gave 47 candles each, 
with 24 webers of current and an electro-mo- 
tive force of 160 volts, corresponding to .66 of 
a heat unit per candle, 


Tho noticeable point about these figures is 
the relatively small amount of heat per candle 
represented in the carbon lamp as compared 
with the incandescent. Five carbon lamps—the 
Siemens, Serrin, Crompton, Werdermann, and 
Joel—require respectively .112, .17, .09, .262, 
and .49 of a heat unit per candle, while 
three incandescent lamps—the Maxim of the 
later pattern, Swan, and Edison—consume 
respectively .83, .73, and .66 of a heat unit 
for each unit of light. The average is about 
five to onein favor of the are light; and, as 
the figures of cost are determined by the units 
of heat represented, it must be concluded that 
a candle-power produced by incandescence is 
five times as expensive as one produced on the 
arc principle. The report of the institution 
of Civil Engineers, indeed, computes the cost 
as six to one in favor of the arc, but this is 
probably somewhat extravagant. But it 
must be considered, on the other hand, that 
the are light is too crude for domestic purposes, 
and cannot be regarded as meeting the re- 
quirements of an illuminant for small spaces. 
One candle at the distance of one foot ap- 
pears to be about the average of light 
that is best fitted for domestic use and gives 
least irritation to the eye. In other words, a 
diffused beam of 64 candles is sufficient for a 
room 16 feet square and of the ordinary 
height, and the incandescent lamp furnishes 
such a light at an expenditure of 38 heat units, 
or 256 candles to each horse-power engaged in 
operating the dynamo, at acostof 16.6 cents 
an hour, including labor, interest on plant, &c. 
One light centre of 64 candles costing at this 
rate 4.15 cents per hour, one Edison lamp of 
16 candles must be estimated at the rate of a 
fraction more than acentan hour. Four gas- 
jets of 16 candles each, consuming 20 feet of 
gas an hour, cost at the present rates 5 cents; 
so that, if gas were now offered at the lowest 
figures consistent with profits, the incandescent 
system could compete, with a fair margin for 
dividends. In point of fact, however, gas can 
be manufactured and sold at a profit with a 
range of prices far below that now adopted— 
say at $1 25 per 1,000 feet; and at this rate the 
incandescent lamp could not compete. 


Mr. EpIson has repeatedly acknowledged 

this fact, and it was the due appreciation of it 
that led to the combination between the motor 
and light systems. Ho calculates that, with 
he demand for motive power in the district 
over which his system has been extended, he 
can, if necessary, afford tosell the light at con- 
siderable loss per se, thus executing a flank 
movement on the competing gas companies. 
Bat when it comes to districts up town, where 
the demand for motors is exceedingly limited, 
this factor no longer enters into the competi- 
tion, and the question is one of candle for can- 
die, light centre for light centre. There is no 
doubt that, as respects the item of convenience, 
Mr. Epison’s ingenuity has overcome the last 
difficulty; and the question now is whether 
some incandescent lamp cannot be invented 
will consume per 100 candles not 
more than one-tenth of the present num- 
ber of heat units—an average of about 
70. Or, in default of this, is it possi- 
ble to produce an are lamp that is free 
from the objections thet place an insuper- 
able barrier to its adoption in domestic avoca- 
tions? Although optically the most success- 
ful light that has been presented in the long 
history of illumination, the incandescent sys- 
tem as yet promises no such financial success 
as will lead to its general adoption, and elec- 
trical inventors must take a new departure if 
they wish to meet this emergency in the prog- 
ress of their work. 


which 


A TALE OF A LAUNDRY, 

his is a narrative of a remarkable and 
praiseworthy law decision lately rendered in 
San Francisco. It seems that a dozen or more 
years ago there was living near Dublin a 
young Irishman named O’QuHONG. He was 
well qualified to render important though 
humble service in the construction of public 
works in this country, which just then were 
halting for want of help, and their-promoters 
invited his labor. He was somewhat timid 
and distrustful of a welcome, and to remove 
his hesitation a treaty was made, by which 
the United States Government declared that he 
might come, either to visit or reside as he 
should prefer, and while here should enjoy the 
privileges accorded to subjects of the most 
favored nations from time to time. He came, 
and bent his course toward California, where, 
at the time, the need of his services seemed 
the most pressing. There he dug gravel for 
the Pacific Railroad, delved in the swamp 
lands in making drains, spaded,-. hoed, and 
reaped in the fields, pegged shoes, tied brooms, - 
mixed soap, dipped candles and rolled cigars 
in the factories, in short, did very cheaply yet 
faithfully a score of things which the average 
immigrant of the day would not do at any 
price. « But times gradually changed. The 
Pacific Railroad got itself finished. Swamp 
lands enough for the time being dried. 
Labor grew more plentiful in the various 
trades, and Mr. O’QuHONG found himself less 
popular than formerly. ~The immigrants of 
other nationalities complained of his competi- 
tion, jeered at his aspect and manners, and 
cursed his religion. There was as much effort 
to crowd him out of the employments of his 
choice, and indeed out of the country, as there 
had once been to induce him to enter. But he, 
being of humble, unambitious temper and 
frugal habits, and thus not unfitted for menial, 
domestic work, uncomplainingly ' withdrew 
somewhat from the tasks which others were be-- 
ginning to covet, betook himself to San Francis- 
co, and opened a laundry there, hoping to earn 
a modest living without giving offense to his 
fellow-men. 

To frustrate this fell. design the Supervisors 
of San Francisco forthwith enacted what they 
called an ‘‘ordinance” forbidding any person 
to maintaina laundry (within the city, east of 
Ninth and Larkin streets, a large and impor- 
tant district) unless he should take out a 
license, and this might only be granted on the 
written approval of twelve citizens and tax- 
payers residing within the block where the 
laundry was located. Mr. O’QuHONG could 
not obtain this jury-verdict of approval, on 
account of the antipathy and prejudice of the 
people on his block toward his race; he went. 
on without it, wassent to jail for so doing, and 
petitioned the United States Circuit Court to 
set him free. 

Tho court has granted the‘petition. Justice 
Frexp, who rendered the decision, pronounces 
the so-called ‘‘ordinance” invalid. It is the 
business of city Governments to protect the 
peoplejin their vocations, not to hinder them. 
Supervisors may, indeed, suppress “‘ occupa- 
tions which are against good morals, cofitrary 
to public order and decency, or dangerous to 
publicsafety ;”? in a word, may suppress nui-. 
sances ; but this isthe limit of,their power, under 
the California law. Now, a laundry is not im- 
moral indecent, or dangerous. Startlingas this 
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proposition of the learned Judge may appear to 
San Franciscans, it will be deemed elementary 
throughout Eastern States, where “ washing 
day” is an honored festival, being placed after 
Sunday in the calendar, onsome idea apparent- 
ly that “cleanliness is ‘text to godliness,” and 
where laundries are patronized even by the 
“*first families.” If any particular laundry is 
so badly managed as to become a nuisance, the 
Supervisors may, so Judge FIELD says, inter- 
fere, but they cannot demand that laundry- 
men, bankers, merchants, traders, mechanics, 
journalists, publishers, printers shall get a vote 
of their neighbors favorable to their contriv- 
ing their lawful business in a proper manner. 
And notwithstanding the petitioner came from 
Dublin, he has the same right by virtue of the 
treaty that other men have to work at his 
trade. Thecity authorities are therefore or- 
dered to set Mr. O’QUHONG at liberty, and to 
permit him to cleanse the garments of those 
who desire clean clothes unmolested. 

We learn that it was from Pekin, not from 
Dublin, that the laundryman came, and his 
name, properly spelled, is QuonG Woo, not 
O’QuHONG. Obviously, these facts give’ an 
entirely different aspect to the affair. The 
effrontery of a Chinaman’s assuming to trade 
or work as a Frenchman, German, Irishman, 
or Italian might do needs no comment. 

SR PO ET SETS 

The earthquake which has just shaken Pan- 
ama has only added one more to the numerous 
calamities of one of the unluckiest towns in the 
world. Apart from its former destruction by the 
buccaneers of the, Gulf of Mexico, Panama has been 
repeatedly devastated by tropical hurricanes, al- 
most dispeopled by the terrible local distemper 
known as‘“ Chagres fever,” and finally laid in ashes 
by a terrific fire in 1875, a catastrophe to which 
the narrowness of its streets and its complete ex- 
posure to the winds of the Pacific materially con- 
trinuted. On that occasion the cathedral, which 
had just been shattered by the violence of the 
earthquake, suffered very severely. One whole 
side of it was burned away, and any passer-by who 
chose to look in could take a view of the entire 
interior, and see in their blackened niches the 
singed figures of the Virgin Mary and her attend- 
ant saints, who, with their charred finery and their 


smoke-begrimed faces, presented a most rueful ap- 
pearance. 
eCo—o— rE 

Mr. PENDER, member of Parliament, now 
ona visit here, may be dascribed as the champion 
Director of England. He is Chairman of ten com- 
panies, Director of four, and Trustee of one, 
viz., the Submarine Cables Trust. These com- 
panies are of the most various kinds. Six are tele- 
graphic, one is telephonic. Then comes the Fore- 
Street Warehouse Company, (which was founded 
to continue the enormous dry goods business of 
Driton, Morison & Co.,) the Isie of Man Railroad 
Company, Oude and Rohilkund Railroad Company, 
Railroad Debenture Trust Company, Railroad 
Share Trust Company, Young’s Paraffin Light and 
Mineral Oil Company, &c. Mr. Peter War- 
son -directs fifteen companies, all mineral. 
Then comes Sir Danret Goocn, who appears 
to be connected with only one company Jess than 
the other gentlemen named. The extent-to which 
the aristocracy avail themselves of their position 
to dabble in the schemes of “the city’ is seen in 
the connection of the Duke of AnEeRcoRN’s brother 
and'son with tenjcompanies‘each, of the most varied 
possible character. The Duke himself once burned 
his fingers most severely in connection with a com- 
pany, coming out of the fire, however, un- 
der circumstances which reflected great 
credit on him, and now appears only as 
joint Vice-President of an insurance company. 
The chief directory Duke ‘is.SuTHERLAND, who is 
on the board of eight companies, of which six are 
closely allied with his own vast properties, in the 
improvement of which he has expended enormous 
sums. Earl Pov.err directs more companies than 
any peer. He “ goesin for’’ date companies snd 
mines. The Hon. T. Bruce directs fifteen eompanies 
and the Hon. Asuiery Ponsonsy, also brother of a 
peer, is, in common with Lord Pouett, connected 
with ten. These companies are harborsof refuge for 
the “ swell” whose bank account is at odds with his 
position. Amanof any push s0 circumstanced 
can generally get alivingin this way, and always 
if in Parliament as an English member. The Bish- 
ops appear on the list only in connection with life 
assurance. Bishop WILBEeRFoRcE was most of his 
life on the board of the University Life Assurance, 
and the Bishop of GLoucgsTER has a seat at it now. 
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It would be hard to parallel In absurdity 
some ofthe arguments. put forward by those who 
have appeared before the Tariff Commissioners. 
Thus, in Cincinnati, some men engaged in the man- 
ufacture of croekery urged the well-worn plea for 
higher rates of duty on imported goods of the class 
made by them, saying furtherthat if this aid was 
given it would so improve the business as to cheap- 
en the product to the consumer. Now, we are 
very far from saying that this might not be the 


casein certain classes of manufacture, but itis none~- 


the less a veryjcurious reason for a protectionist 
to put forth. The price of merchandise where fa- 
cilities exist for transporting it is determined by 
competition. If our Government would shut off a 


part of the English competition in pottery the Cin-: 


cinnati makers of this ware could without much. 
trouble raise the price on,the goods made by 
them. . But how is.the priceto be again cheap- 
ened? . By the. well-recognized » law 4 which 
draws capitalffinto?§ trades§jwhere the profits 
are exceptionally large..In other words,_these- 
Cincinnati pottery men wish the Government to 
put them into a position to make large sums of 
money in their business, sums large enough to ex- 
cite the envy of others inthis country, who will. 
thereby be induced to enter into the same trade, 
and by their competition force-down the profits of’ 
the original manufacturers, . It. would .be non-: 
sensical to suppose that this last resuit'is what, 
these pottery men desire. * If they wish the price. 
of their wares reduced by competition, as a desira- 
ble element in trade, it makes only a limited-de- 
gree of difference. whether this competition is due, 
to the foreigner or to one's own countrymen ;; 
hence, to be logical they should ask to have some 
abatement made in the present tariff rates so as to 


unceremoniously hustled from the lene 
It further often occurs that—the off. 
cial interpreter not being in attendance 
in the court-room, as he should be—persons unable 
to speak English are arraigned, convicted, and sen< 
tenced on the statement of an officer without the 
nature of,the charge being explained to them, and,' 
owing to their ignorance of English, without theix 
being able to interpose a single intelligible word in 
their own defense. Two Poles, both of whom bore 
marks of severe clubbing, were sentenced in this 
manner in the Tombs Police Court some time ago, 
although they clamored in German to be alk 
lowed a hearing, declaring their innocence of 
the disorderly conduct with which they wers 
charged, and asserting that they had been 
brutally clubbed by the officer who made the ar- 
rest. The case was such, furthermore, as to admit 
of astrong presumption of their innocence. Tha 
time of many of the Police magistrates may be 
precious; they may be impatient to get through 
with cases in order to be enabled to devote their en« 
tire attention to the politicians who are so often 
seated beside them on the bench, but it is befittirg 
that they should remember that they are paid not 
merely to dispose of the business of the Police 
Courts, but also to administer justice to the best 
of their ability, and, in common fairness, prison- 
ers, even in petty cases, should be given the oppor< 


tunity of making some show of defense. 
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The audience which assembles at such mset ) 
ings as those of Mr. Tue Wison and his antago- 
nist are probably more familiar with the name of 
Lord QUEENSBERRY than with that of any other 
nobleman, but itis not merely in connection with 
prize-ring rules that Lord QuEENSBERRY—nowW 38) 
years old—is remarkable. He is conspicuous ag 
having lost his seat as a Scotch representative peer 
on account of his lack of orthodoxy. At the last 
election of Scotch peers his avowal that he wasnot 
a Christian, and the discussion which followed, wera 
entirely without precedent in the gallery of Holy- 
rood House. This avowal undoubtedly lost him hig 
seat, but the late Duke of Roxpureue and the late 
Lords Carraness and Krytore yoted for him. In 
the course of the proceedings: 


“The Lord Clerk Register, interrupting the nobia 
lord, said he would venture to point out that it 
was scarcely competent or desirable to discuss the 
motives of those who might vote one way or 
another. 

“The Marquis of Queensberry—I will just finish 
what I was going to say. It is most important 
aud I think it is, perhaps, the last chance I shall 
have of making the statement before my peers. That 
any human creature, be he peer or peasant, man or 
woman, pauper or millionaire, should be visited 
with pains and penalties because of his or her spec 
ulative opinion on a subject whereon but few even 
among professed Christians are agreed. is a oitter 
satire on your vaunted liberty. My lords, it is the 
spirit that lighted the martyr fires of Smithfield, 
and that led tothe stake gallant and noble soulg 
such as Bruno. It is noble company you arg 
piacing me in, my lords, and*I shall thank you for 
it. This spirit, had it the powers which, thanks ta 
the great Inscrutable, it has no longer with suck 
force, would have visited upon me more tangible 
proofs of the honor with which my outspoken, 
fearless declarations of my unsympathy with this 
orthodox Christianity have been received.” 


Last month Lord QuEENSBERRY was elected Presi« 
dent, and Prof. Pasteur and Ernest Renan Vicex 
Presidents of the British Secular Union for the 
ensuing year. In returning thanks for his election, 
the Marguis said “that Mr. GuapsTons could make 
him an English*peer, and thus enable him to take 
his seat again in the House of Lords. He wrota 
both to him and to Lord GRANVILLE on the subject, 
asking if they had noticed the way in which he 
had been treated, but from the ambiguous reply 
he received from Mr. Gitapstonz and the tenor of 
Lord GRANVILLE’s letter, he was led to understand 
that nothing. would be done until he weni 
down at the head of processions, with yards 
of petitions, to get his coat torn off his 
back like Mr. Brapiaveu, for Mr. Guapstone had 
told him that the matter had not been pressed 
upon his notice. Some years ago he sent a pam< 
phiet.of his to one of the Bishops—he believed it 
was the Archbishop of Canterbury—but hs re- 
ceived no reply. : On that pamphlet he wrote, 
‘From one who hopes some day to be found fore« 
most with the van fighting to the death against ail/ 
ignorance and superstition,’ and signed his name, 
* QUEENSBERRY.’” ‘ Lord QUEENSBERRY’s mothen 
joined the Church of Rome, and his ‘ brother 
is a zealous Roman Catholic priest. = When 
Tarsot, the Irish. detective,- who had some 
times got olues by’ overhearing’ what was whis- 
pered at the confessional, was:murdered, Lady 
QUEENSBERRY sent a donation to the wife of hig 
assassin. Herson, the Marquis, immediately for- 
warded four-fold. to the. widow of Tausor. The 
eccentric Lady F. Dixrs, who has been writing ta 
condole with Mr. E. D.-Gray in his incarceras 
tion, is Lord QueENsBERRY’s sister. Her grand 
father, Sir W..Cutayron, was accused of show 
ing the white feather at Waterloo, but whethes 
in Zulu-land. or on*her native ’ heath,. Lady 
Fiorence has never ; lacked courage. In fact, 
the whole family #is ‘conspicuously coura 
geous. Her brother, Lord Francis Doveras' 
was killed in an Alpine excursion. He, too, wag 
credited with erraticisms; in fact, it is an errati¢ 
family, and one deviating most strikingly from the 
monotonous track of ordinary. “high life” ex 


istence. 
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FRAGMENTS OF OLD WORLD NEWS. 


There died in London a sifort time ago Mrs, | 
‘Inwood Jones, an estimable lady who was widely; 
_known. . She was a niece of the celebrated Lady’ 
Morgan, the Irish. writer, whose literary friend- 
ship and. associations she,inherited and main~ 
“tained. Her age was advanced, and of late years 
the world had heard but little of her; her powers 
had shown considerable . decline. Within her 
house were to be seen memorials of her distin< 
‘guished relative and of persons celebrated in hex 
_Telative's time. 


% Rome is-about to add to her long list of 
houses bearing tablets that.commemorate the res- 
idence within their walls of distinguished foreign< 
ers, the house .at No. 17 Via del Prefetti, in which 
lived during his, stay at Reme Prof. S. F. B. Morse. 
Uporm the tablet will be placed the: following in< 
scription: * *S. P. Q. R. In this house lived Samuel 
‘Finley Breese Morse from the 20th of February; 
1830, to 5th January, 1831. He was the inventor of 
the electric magnetic telegraph. Born in Charles« 
town on the 22d of April,.i791. Died in New-York 
on the 2d of April, 1872.” 


» Further correspondence has taken place in 


permit of the free introduction of English goods.,| London concerning the opening of St. Paul's to 


unfortunately, such an arrangement would not 

permit of the era of extravagant profits which the: 
other method would allow of, and as it is the cer-- 
tain present profits and not the problematical fu-- 
ture losses that these manufacturers are aiming at,_ 


the alternative of foreign competition would not: 


be satisfactory to them. 
oa 

A striking feature in the administration of 
the business of the Police Courts is the existence of 
atheory the application of which is caleulated to 
lead to especially baneful results. This theory— 
emanating, possibly, in some mysterious way from 
the title of ‘Police’ Justice—is that the sup- 
port and encouragement of Police magistrates 
is due to. each individual! member of the 
Police force in any action he-may see fit to take, 
The very fact that a citizen isaccused of an offense 
by a policeman seems, as an almost invariable rule, 
to be considered as carrying with it strong evidence 
of guilt, and even serves at times to outweigh 
overwhelming evidence in refutation of the charge. 
It would.appear, in fact, as though the idea pre- 
yailed with many of the magistrates that to hold 
a prisoner innocent after his arrest and accusa- 
tion by +a Police .officer is to inflict an 
injury upon the latter. Another striking feature 
in Police Court cases, as at present conducted, is 
the scant hearing so often accorded to prisoners 
after the explanation of ‘the charge by the officer. 
In innumerable instances prisoners.are summarily 
convicted and sentenced without being granted 
the privilege or opportunity of making any repre- 
sentations whatever in their own defense. The 
following method of procedure is not of infrequent 
occurrence in petty cases: After elaborate testi- 
mony by the officer in support of the 
charge, the magistrate will turn to the pris- 
oner and curtly ask him what he has to 
say. The prisoner, nervous, , unacquainted with 
legal forms, and not knowing how to present his 
side of the case, stammers a.simple denial of his 
guilt. Then, without further questioning or inves- 
tigation of the case, and without asking the pris- 
oner whether there are any witnesses that he is 
able to eall, the magistrate. will peremptorily fine 
the accused. The luckless prisoner, bewildered at 
the suddenness. of his cgnviction, falters out that 
he wishes to present certain testimony in his own 
behalf. But judgment has been passed, and with- 
out any heed. being paid to his protests he is- 


the public free of entrarce fees on one day of each 
week. Dean Church_points out that the use of the 
phrase “a movement forthe free opening of St. 
Paul’s” is misleading, since the main body of the 
edifice is already free.. What is meant is the frea 
opening of the crypt and thedome. As for tha 
crypt, he says it ** would not be difficult to arrive at 
an arrangement,” butafree day for the dome 
**means an exceptional accumulation of crowds in 
its long-staircases and narrow passages.”” He does 
not think the obvious objections to such crowding 
have been answered, nor that it would be right or 
safe in the interests of the public to invite sucha 
crowd as a free day would,bring. The authorities 
at the Cathedral are not afraid of crowds, provided 
there is room for them to move aboat. 


Statements and ccunter-statements of a most 
confusing kind have been put forth within the 
past two or three years concerning the biography 
of Mr. John T. Delane which Sir George Dasent 
has had in hand. Very recently it was declared 
that the book would never be published at all; 
then that it was about half finished, but that Sir 
George . Dasent, being in ill-health, had been 
obliged to postpone the completion of it. This 
latter statement has called out ashort note from 
the author to Mr. Labouchere’s newspaper: “The 
delay,” he says, “‘ which has occurred 1n the publi- 
cation of Mr. Delane’s biography is not caused by 
Sir George Dasent’s ill-health, but by the difficulty 
of dealing with the mass of materia! in his hands, 
The biography of such a man cannot be completed 
in a hurry.” 


During bis visit to England Cardinal How- 
ard has beena guest of the Duke and Duchess 
of Norfolk at Arundel Castle. On his arrival he 
was received at the station by the Duke with great 
ceremony. A carriage and four with pestilions 
and outriders conveyed him to the castle, where 
the Duchess and her guests awaited his arrival in 
the great hall. Another recent guest at Arundel 
Castle was the Archduke Rudolph, of Austria, for 
whom a special saloon car had been put on the 
train. By some error, however, this car fel! into 
the hands of a party of tourists, and the Archduke 
alighted from an ordinary compartmenr. As he 
was traveling incognito it is inferred that the 
Officials respected that condition too much; in 
other words, that they failed to identify him, 
while he did not understand that a special car had 
been engaged for his use, 





FOUL PLAY AT CREEDMOOR 
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ONE OF THE BRITISH TEAM ROBBED 
AND HIS GUN TAMPEHRED WITH. 
SUMMARY OF THE PRACTICE OF THE TWO 
TEAMS FOR THE WEEK—GOOD SHOOTING 
DONE BY THE ENGLISHMEN—THE GEN- 

ERAL PRACTICE ENDED. 

The American and British rifle teams prac- 
diced on the ranges at Creedmoor yesterday. The 
British team shot over all of the ranges which will 
be covered in the International match this week, 
while most of the members of the American team 
stopped short at 900 yards, and thus prevented a 
close comparison of their scores with those of the 
British team. Many of the members of 
the team had been away from home during 
the entire week, and desired to take the last train 
from Creedmoor in order to spend the evening 
with their families. In the first stage 12 of the 
British led a similar number ot the Americans by 45 
points, the scores being, Americans, 1,085; British, 
1,080. In the second stage the British led the 
Americans by 22 points at each of the ranges of 800 
and 900 yards. Sergt. Dods, of the British team, 


shot only inthe second stage. Corp. Caldwell, of 
the same team, did not feel well, and spent the 
day on the range as a spectator. In the 
American team Major Shakspeare and C. W. Hin- 
man were absent, having left for their homes on 
Friday night. At the close of the day’s work Col. 
Bodine completed the formation of his team by 
the addition of Atkinson and Pollard to the 10 
aiready chosen. The team as now constituted is: 
T. J. Dolan, Frederick Alder, Major E. O, Shak- 
speare, J. L. Paulding, C. W. Hinman, J. McNevin, 
D. R. Atkinson, J. M. Pollard, M. D. Hinds, Col. G. 
E. P. Howara, D. H. Ogden, aud John Smith. 

Capt. Meilish, of the British team,discovered, after 
shooting at the 200 yards’ range, that his gun haa 
been ‘“‘tampered” with. His score in the second 
stage of the competition on Friday was remarka- 
ble, compared with those he had previously made, 
and he could not account for it. ‘* Haye you looked 
at your gun?” said McVittie, as the partv moved 
back to the 500 yards’ range. An inspection of the gun 
showed a ragged crease in the grooving, extending 
into the muzzle of the gun about three inches. 
Taken in consideration with the fact that the Cap- 
tain lost £20, which was in a box in his room, it was 
surmised that a waiter employed at the hotel who 
disappeared on Friday had been bribed to injure 
the gun and also made off with the money. Capt. 
Mellish said he could not tell when his money was 
stolen. He first missed it yesterday morning, 
when he went to his box for some article. 
He observed that the contents of the box had heen 
disturbed, and upon making a closer inspection he 
discovered the loss of his money. ‘‘It was done 
by some of those blasted pool-sellers,” said Sir 
Henry Halford, emphatically. Capt. Mellish shot 
over the other two ranges in the stage with a cun 
belonging to another member of the team, and 
then left the range by an early train for this City 
to have his gun repaired. The theory of the mem- 
bers of the team is that the gun was injured by some 
person while Capt. Mellish was absent from the 
wooden cottage in which he lodges, either at din- 
ner or while he was taking a stroll about the 
grounds. The incident caused quite as much in- 
dignation among the members of the American 
team as it did among the British team. 

The wind was blowing from the rear of the firing 
points toward the targets, as the riflemen assem- 
bled soon after 10 o’clock to begin their work. The 
sky was overcast, and it was ‘a regular Wimble- 
don day,” as Adjt. Smith expressed it. Col. Bodine 
called it *‘ a good day for shooting.”’ The leading 
scores at 200 yards were very fair. When the Ameri- 
cans got back to the 500 yards’ range, “inners” 
and ‘* misses” began to appear in the scores. Dolan 
made a * miss"’ on his fourth shot at 600 yards, and 
an *‘ outer’ at 500 yards. In the longer ranges 
Hinds opened his score with a ‘‘miss,’’ MoNevin 
found several “inners,” and Howard got an 
* outer,” Dolan scored three ‘*inners,” and Griffith 
had similar luck. Smith missed on his second shot, 
and then made an “outer.” Ward punctuated 
his score with a “ miss.”’ 

On the British side of the field there were nu- 
merous low shots. Goodear missed on his third 
shot at 600 yards. Parry kept within the ‘‘ centre” 
and “* bull’s-eye’’ boundaries throughout the stage. 
Heap made an “inner” in opening at 600 yards, 
and finished his score with ‘‘ centres" and “* bull’s- 
eyes.” Boulter found “inners” at 200 yards. 
Pearse ended a good score at 600 yards with an 
“outer.” The scores are as follows: 


BRITISH TEAM. 
200 500 
Yards, Yards. 
SOTO. POTTY . vcosenceccsess 32 34 
Corp. Bates .. y 8z 383 
Private McVittie..........3€ 3: 31 
Sergt. Oliver 27 3 33 
Capt. Mellish ‘ 27 33 
Capt. Godsall.............26 3% 29 
Major Humphry 29 
Lieut. Heap ; 28 
Private Boulter $4 27 
Major Pearse......... 28 
Private Goodear 28 3: 26 
Lieut.-Col. Wairond......3 28 
900 1,000 
urds. Yards. Total, 
Private McVittie..........3 33 $3 96 
Capt. Godsall 3é 29 93 
Major Pearse , 34 26 
Corp. Bates - 3 24 
Major Humphry 3 29 31 
Private Boulter } LE 28 
Sergt. Oliver. $e 28 
Lieut. Heap 28 
Private Goodear HI 4 
o DF 
Sergt. Dods.......... 23 
Lieut,-Col. Walrond......é 27 22 
lst 2a | lat 2d 
Toti, | St'ge. St’ge. Totl. 
189/| Pearse 7 91 178 
185| Heap... 868 
183|Goodear 85 
182; Walrond.... 81 
180) Mellish 90 ss 
R7OIOOOB. oc cccces ce 82 
179] 
AMERICAN TEAM. 
200 500 600 
Yards. Yards. Yarda, 
20 32 32 


600 


Yards. Total. 


MeVittie 
Bates.... 
Godsal 

Oa pn ee 
Humpbry ...? 
Boulter. .....8% 
Oliver ‘ 


p 171 
163 


Total, 
30 
33 


29 


J. L. Paulding 

John Smith......0.....-. 
’.. W. Griffiths.. 

F, Iriam... 

M. 

B. Van Heusen 
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a 


no to 99 60 60 


R. Atkinson......-... : 
» B P. Howard... 


Fe DOMAB 00+ cccce vocess 

Alder 

McNevin..... eeseoees ‘ 24 26 
Ru0 900 


Yards. - Yards. Total. 

. M. Pollard 34 33 7 
> Wa. GRIMIEDGE. .. .nccccccccccscccesesda 30 
~ B. Van Heusen... .....ccccccess-d0 27 
McNevin 28 
L. Paulding é 27 

John Smith 3 25 


~] C 
LWMWHOKWOOWNOHK 


wwcwts 


HBHZOSEP HP 


Sop HE 


orc 


“OQN 


eo 


ONuK 


te 000s tos 


lst 2d 

St’ge. St’ge. Totl. 
Pollard.... .87 67 154) Atkinson . 
Griffiths..... 91 154| Howard.....&: 
Paulding. ..93 151; Hinds....... 
149/Dolan.. ..... 
14%|McNevin... 


t 2a 
ge. St’ge, Totl. 
4, 5 1389 
133 
136 
132 
180 
Van Heusen.86 120 
Irlam........89 54 $1 38 119 

The scores at 1,000 yards of those who completed 
them were as follows: Irlam, 27; Hinds, 25; Mc-, 


Nevin, 24; Ogden 28; Pollard, 29. 


The scores made by the best twelve in both teams 
in each stage during the practice matches were as. 
foliows: : 

BRITISH: TEAM. 

Ist 2d lst 2a 
Sr’ge. St’ae. Totl. St’qe. St’ge. Totl, 
Tuesday...1,087 1,002 2,039| Friday....1,685 1,002 2,087 
Wed’day..1,08z 1,039 %,121|Saturday..1,080 1,057 2,137 
AMERICAN TEAM, ‘ 

Ist 2d | 1st 2a 
St’ge. Si’ge. Totti. St’qe. St,ge. Totl. 
Aug. 23... 707 818 1,5z5\Sept. 1....1,078 1,018 2,086 
Aug. 24...1.009 832 1,841/Sept. 5....1,037 909 1,936 

Aug. 30...1,053 901 i954! 

Some of the members of the American team will 
practice to-morrow, but there will be no further 
general practice by either team. The British team 
have no programme laid out for their movements 
to-day and to-morrow. Sir Henry Halford, in be- 
half of his team, accepted an invitation to review 
the Thirteenth Regiment of Brooklyn, at Brighton 
Beach, on Tuesday evening, the 19th inst. The 
proposition is to have both the British and Ameri- 
pan teams present at the review, which will take 
place about 6 o’elock P. M., and will be followed 
by a dinner in the Brighton Beach Hotel at 8 o’clock. 

The contributions yesterday to the fund for de- 
fraying the expenses of conducting the interna- 
tional match are as follows: Bernheimer & 
Schmidt, $100; David Yuengling, $100; Peter Doel- 
ger, $100; Stamford Manufacturing Company,. 
$25; Coogan Brothers, $25: I. L. Hasbrouck & Sons, 
$25; Colweli Lead Company, $25; W. B. Coughtry, 
$25; Chales L. Rickerson, $15; William B. Tread- 
well, $10; Mathew Halpin, $10; William Young &. 
Brother. $10; Cary, Yale & Lambert, $5; Thomas 
Ennis, $5; Hutchinson & Hall, $5; J. Kennedy, oH 
Pp. J. Meagher, $5; Alexander L. Whitelaw, ; 
McGibbon & Co., $5; other contributions, $42 50; 
previously acknowledged, $4,387; total, $4,934 50. 
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CONTESTS WITH THE OARS. : 
Hairax, Nova Scotia, Sept. 9.—The - four- 
mile race between the West End Four, of Boston, 


and the Moreash crew, of Lunenburg, for $100a 


side, took place in the harbor here this afternoon, 
and proved an easy victory for the Boston crew. 
ALEXANDRIA Bay, N. Y., Sept. 9.—The race 
between Courtney, Riley, and Ten Eyck will take 
place at 3 o’clock onthe afternoon of Sept. 18, at 
Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay. The purses 
are $750 to the first, $250 to the second, and 
$300 to the man who heats the best time on record. 
The oarsmen will be here on Tuesday. 
——— 


FIRE-WORKS AT MANHATTAN BEACH.” 
Last evening was ‘benefit night” for 
Prof. Pain, the pyrotechnist, at Manhattan 
Beach, and ho presented one of the finest pyro- 
technical displays ever made in this country, which 
was witnessed by fully 30,000 people. The display 


began in the regular fire-works inclosure; an 
aquatic exhibition was also given a thousand feet 
ut on the ocean, in front of the Manhattan Beach 
otel, and the concluding display . was 
resented on the beach before the hotel. 
m 8 o'clock until 10 the sky was kept ablaze 
with tocokets. colored fire. shooting stara and ex- 


‘realize anything on them at present. 


‘fes. 


necnay bombs. The aquatic display was particu- 
arly fine, beginning with an illumination of the 
water with colored fire, and including flights of 
water-rockets, pyrotechnical dolphins, which 
eprang from the water and leaped over and over 
each other, finally ending with the blowing up of 
aniron-clad. The final display on the western 
lawn concluded at 10 o’cleck with the explosion 
ot a thousand rockets, and a jeu de joie of colored 
e. 
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FATALLY SHOT IN THE HEAD. 


———-~ > - 
A BULLET WHICH BROKE UP AN ENTERTAIN> 
MENT AT CONEY ISLAND. 

Phineas H. Josephs, 17 years old, was shot 
and mortally wounded at Boldt’s Grove, Coney 
Island, early yesterday morning. Who his 
assailant was has not yet been as- 
certained. Boldt’s Grove is a_ resort at 
West Brighton frequented chiefly by bar-tenders, 
waiters, scullions, and other servants employed in 
the neighboring hotels, and the humbler class of 
pleasure-seekers generally. A ‘‘grand entertain- 
ment” was announced to take place at the grove on 
Friday night, at which the usual attractions—music, 
dancing, sparring exhibitions, and fire-works—were 
offered. The restaurant privileges of the place— 
consisting of a clam-chowder bar—had been 
leased by Charles Boldt, the proprietor of the re- 
sort, to Charles Boldt, Jr., James Simmons, and 


Phineas H. Josephs. The two last named 
were employed as servants in the neighbor- 
ing Brighton-Place Hotel. The ** grand 
entertainment”? at Boldt’s Grove was a 
ronounced success. At an early hour in the even- 
ng fully 300 persons, among whom were a large 
number of colored people, were on the ground. 
The hilarity was kept up until a late hour. 
Shortly before 1 o’clock in the morning the 
band was playing, several couples were dancing, 
and two negroes were engaged in a friendly strug- 
gle on the platform in front of the musicians. 
Suddenly the report of a pistol was heard, and Jo- 
sephs, who was standing behind the clam chowder 
counter, was observed to elap his hand to his head 
and a moment later he staggered and fell. Several 
persons hurried to the side of the prostrate youth 
and found him to be bleeding and speechless. He 
had been shot in the head immediately be- 
hind the right ear. He was taken to_ the 
Brighton Place Hotel, and Dr. Northrid, of 
the Sea-siae Home for Children, was sum- 
moned. The physician said that the man's 
condition was beyond hope, the bullet having pen- 
etrated the brain. He probed for the ball, but was 
unable to find it. Inthe meantime the music had 
been stopped at the grove and the festivities were 
brought to an abrupt close, A number of people, 
however, remained on the grounds discussing the 
shooting, Presently Officer Doyle, of tha Coney 
Island Police, made his appearance and 
atter questioning several persons discovered a 
colored woman named amie and a_ colored 
boy named Cordova, who both stated that they 
had seen a flash of a pistol at the same time that 
tkey heard the report proceed from the spot 
where Samuel Somers, a negro, was standing. 
Officer Boyle announced to these two persons that 
he should retain them as witnesses. On inquiry 
he learned that Somers lived in a room over a bar- 
ber’s shop in the vicinity kept by a colored 
man named = Tuckett. He went to this 
place and found Somers in bed. The 
negro, who was intoxicated, denied, with an 
oath, all knowledge of the shooting. He, Cordova, 
and Mamie were all three taken to the Town Hal! 
in Gravesend, where they were locked up in sepa- 
rate cells, 

From the statements of those present at the 
time Josephs was shot, itappears that the moment 
before the report was heard he was stooping be- 
hind the clam chowdercounter. He raised himself 
upright just asthe shot was fired. He is repre- 
sented as being 2 young man of good habits, 
who was of a quiet disposition and 
not one at all likely to haVe any bitter enemies. 
He was engaged as an_ assistant cook 
at the Brighton-Place Hotel. Some hours 
after Somers’s arrest his room was searched by Off- 
cer Develin. Concealed beneath the bed, between 
the mattress and the slats was found apistol. All 
the chambers of the weapon were empty 
with the exception of one, which contained 
the shell of a recently discharged cartridge. 
The pistol was one carrying a 0ball of 
82 calibre, which corresponds with that of 
the one inflicting the wound in Josephs’s 
head. During; the afternoon Somers, Cordova, 
and Mamie were arraigned before; Justice Wil- 
liams, of Gravesend, who committed all three to 
Raymond-Street Jail, holding the two last named 
as witnesses. Shortly before noon Josephs, who 
still remained speechless, was taken to the City 
Hospital, Brooklyn. Up to midnight he was un- 
able to speak, and his condition was considered 
hopeless. 

The Police theory in the case is that the shot 
was not intended for Josephs. It is ru- 
mored that for a long timo past a Dbit- 
ter fend has existed between Somers and 
another colored man named Edward Woodin, 
the latter having made threats against the fermer’s 
life. At the moment the shot was fired, Woodin 
was one of the two colored men _ struggiing 
ou the platform in front of the musicians. 
Tne clam-chowder counter was inadirect line 
between Woodin and the spot where Somers stood 
and where the two colored persons held 
as witnesses claim to have seen the 
flash of a pistol. The Police believe that 
Somers fired at Woodin, and that Josephs’s 
sudden rise from behind the counter caused him to 
become the mark of the pistol. Somers is a negro 
of dissipated habits and small intelligence, who 
follows the occupation of a waiter. 


GUARDING A CITY’S TREASURY. 
CINCINNATI , TAX-PAYERS , TRYING TO PRE- 
VENT A WASTE OF MONEY. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 9.—Counsel for the city 
gave notice to-day that they would file a motion 
to dissolve the temporary restraining order grant- 
ed to the Tax-payers’ League last night to prevent 
the City Controller from issuing his warrant for 
$1.000, to be used in defraying the expenses of a 
reception in honor of the National Association of 
Fire Engineers, who will meet in annual conven- 


tion in this city on Tuesday. The injunction was 
secured by the officers of the Tax-payers’ League 
under the impression that the money was wanted 
and had been appropriated by the municipal 
boards for the purpose of giving the ward states- 
men seats toa big supper and a free carriage ride 
through the suburbs, with full supplies of cham- 
pagne and cigars. 

The ordinance appropriating the money went to 
its final passage in the Board of Aldermen at 5 
o’clock yesterday afternoon. The “ boys’’ feared 
au injunction, and purposely delayed the passage 
of the ordinance until that hour, in the hope that 
the courts would then be closed and an injunction 
would be impossible. They had the members of 
the Board of Public Works, who must 
approve the ordinance, present, and the 
City Treasurer had promisea two keep his 
office open until the warrant was presented. It 
was to be made payable in currency, so as to pro- 
vide against the possibility of the banks being en- 
joined against paying acheck. The officers of the 
Tax-payers’ League had learned of this [ittle 
pian, however, and had the court postpone 
adjournment until a telephone message announced 
that the ordinance had passed. The petition for an 
injunction was then presented at once, and the 
order of the court forbidding him to draw the war- 
rant was served upon the Controller within less 
than half an hour. It wasa great disappointment 
to the gang who were after the money, and they 
were greatly chagrined. They have now takena 
new tack, and in their motion for the dissolving of 
the injunction they will set forth that the money is 
not wanted for the purpose of a reception to the 
visiting firemen, but tor expenses in showing off 
the Cincinnati Fire Department. 

The Tax-payers’ League has a large membership 
of property-bolders, and was organized for the ex- 
press purpose of preventing the misappropriation 
of the public funds by the municipal board. The 

resent is the first effort in that direction that the 
eague has made, and the issue is awaited with 


keen interest. 
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A FORGER CAUGHT. 


F. C. REYNOLDS ARRESTED BY DETECTIVES 
IN CHICAGO. 


Cnicaco, Sept. 9.—At1o’clock this after- 
noon one of Pinkerton’s detectives arrested, at 
Clark and Madison streets, F. C. Reynolds. The 
charge against him is forging two certified checks 
of $10,000 each on the Chatham National Bank, of 
New-York, the checks being deposited at the Union 
National Bank and the National Bank of Illinois. 
The checks were payable to F.C. Reynolds, and 
were indorsed by him. He raised alarge sum on 
the strength of the deposits. A descent was subse- 

uently made on Reynolds’s rooms, at the Clifton 
House, where stamps, dies, check-books, and 
the entire apparatus of a forger’s outfit were 
found. Reynolds is about 45 years old and lived 


‘here about 10 years ago, when he was engaged in 


the grocery business in Hyde Park, and was said to 
be wealthy. It is the opinion of the detectives 
that Reynolds was then a professional forger, and 
in business merely as a cloak to cover his true 
trade. Since he left here nothing is known of him, . 
and he refuses to tell where he has been. The 


Pinkertons believe he has been operating in the’ 


East, and that his arrest will have the 

effect of revealing his history before many days. 

They think he is a leader of a gang of ‘*crooks”’ 

—— in the city to pass forged checks on the 
anks, 

On Thursday last Reynolds deposited two checks 
—one each on the Iilinols National ana Union Na- 
tional—for $10,000 each on the Chatham National 
Bank, of New-York, saying he dia not want to 
It is not cus- 
tomary to telegraph on to the bank on 
which the checks are drawn, unless the party pre-,; 
senting demands tne ment, so that the New-York 
bank was not notified. The Pinkertons, who have 
been hunting for some New-York ‘‘crooks,’' heard 


-of the checks yesterday. They telegraphed to 


New-York and found that the checks were forger- 


and heard of him at Chamber's jewelry store, 
where he selected some diamonds which he pre- 
sented a check for, saying he would return for 
them this morning. When he returned he was ar- 


rested. 
re - 


A GALE DOING MUCH DAMAGE. 
New-OrvEans, Sept. 9.—A river gale bas 
blown all day, and the waters of Lake Ponchar- 


train have backed up, covering the ground at Span- 
‘sh Fort and the Shall road. ~The lines are down 


They then instituted a search for Reynolds, 


The Feto-Hork Cines,: Suntan, 


between here and South Pass and no message has 
come up to-day, and apprehension is felt for the 
safety of Port Eads and the works at the jetties. 
The building and shaft at quarantine station are 
reported damaged. The gale isextending all along 
the shore of the Gulf to Fiorida, and much damage 
is looked for. 


—_—— oo 
DELEGATES FOR. CORNELL. 
RES Bad ae 
THE ELEVENTH ASSEMBLY . DISTRICT OF 
BROOKLYN AGAINST GOULD. 

Pursuant to a call issued by leading Repub- 
licans of the Seventh Ward and Eleventh Assembly 
District, Brooklyn, a meeting was held last even: 
ing at No. 874 Clason-avenue of those who, in the 
words of the call, are ‘* opposed to the schemes of 
Jay Gould and Roscoe Conkling in their endavors 
to obtain control of the Executives of States, in 
addition to Legislatures, and all who favor restrict- 
ing and controlling the large corporate monopo- 
lies in the interests of the public.” 

A large number of gentlemen responded to the 
call, and Mr. Thomas D. Mosscrop in calling the 
mesting to order said it was the duty of the voters 


to sustain their representatives when they stand 
for the right against corporate monopolies. Mr. 
Mosscrop then nominated Mr. William I. Mann for 
Chairman, and he was elected. Mr. Mosscrop pre- 
sented an address to the voters of the ward. 
In this address the voters are urged to attend the 
primary on the 12th inst. They are told that the 
issue is as sharply defined to-day as_it was 
in 1881; at that time it was the {Republi- 
can Party against Roscoe Conkling; to-day it 
is the Republican Party and the people 
against Jay Gould and corporate monopolies. 
Continuing, the address wg 4 : “The question at 
issue is, shall the executive head of the State and 
the Judiciary be the representatives of the people, 
free to act according to the laws and their best 
judgment, or shall they be the subservient instru- 
ments of the large corporate monopolies to obey 
the behests of Jay Gould and his paid retainers? 
Be not deceived by false representations. If you 
are asked to support a ticket which is said to be in 
the interest of a manof umblemished reputation, 
read the names upon the ticket, study them care- 
fully, and determine for yourself if they are 
sufficiently removed from the control and dictation 
of the dispensers of patronage to enable them to 
cast a free and untrameled vote. We believe that 
representatives of the people who_ faithfully 
enforce the laws and who stand for the 
rights of the people as against the monop- 
olists should be sustained and commended. 
So believing, we present the ticket printed hereon 
for your support at the primary. The gentlemen 
named are pledged to the supportof no man, but 
earnestly believe in the views and sentiments here- 
in expressed, and, so far as lies it their power, will 
see to it that the Eleventh Assembly District is 
properly represented at the Saratoga Convention, 
and that the State and judiciary tickets presented 
by these conventions shall be worthy of your sup- 
port. If thesesentiments meet with your approval, 
come to the primary and vote the ticket printed 
hereon.”’ 

The address was unanimously adopted, after 
which, on motion of Mr. James Stuart Gillen, the 
Chairman appointed the following committee to 
nominate delegates to the State Convention: 
Messrs. J. Stuart Gillen, John R. Kane, Joseph 
Marsland, Daniel Van Duzen, and Commissioner 
Charles H. Cotton. The Chairman of the com- 
mittee reported the following named delegates: 
Messrs. R. H. De Milt, W. J. Mann, Thomas Fitchie, 
Cc. C. Reeves, James M. Rankin, Jr., Luther J. 
Briggs, and James P. Eastmead. 

A motion was made to adopt the report of the 
committee. An amendment was offered that the 
members should first be pledged to vote for Cor- 
nell. Considerable discussion followed, some 
speakers opposing the ideaof dictating to the dele- 
gates, but the majority were plainly in favor of in- 
structing the delegates before they had elected 
them. Finally the amendment was lost and the 
original motion carried. All the delegates, how- 
ever, after being elected, pledged themselves to 
support Gov. Cornell. Two, Messrs. Briggs and 
Rankin, were absent, but the meeting was assured 
of their being Cornell men. 


LOSSES BY FIRE. 


——— 


On Friday flames were discovered issuing | 


from the shoe store of William Tracy, at Main and 
Amity streets, in Flushing. The firemen had to 
break into the place, the doors being securely [fas- 
tened. After extinguishing the flames, they dis- 
covered in the store three heaps of partiy con- 
sumed kindling wood and paper, which smelled of 
kerosene. In asmal! room at the rear of the store 
was found a pile of rags, shavings, and paper, also 
saturated with kerosene. Some of the stuck was 
badly damaged, but the building was not injured 
much. It is one of a row of frame structures. 
‘Tracy’s family live over the store, and Mrs. Tracy 
was the first to give the alarm of fire. Tracy has 
his stock and furniture insured for $2,000. The 
house is owned by W. H. Grobanks, and is insured. 
The Fire Marshal is making an investigation. 


Fire was discovered in the third story of 
Brown & Sherwood’s fur hat factory, on Housa- 
tonic-avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., yesterday after- 
noon, and in Jess than two hours the whole buila- 
ing wasin ashes. The building was a three story 
wooden structure, and had been occupied by 
Brown & Sherwood a short time only. It was 
owned by M. B. Ray, and was covered with jn- 
surance. Brown & Sherwood’s loss on stock, 
trimmings, and fixtures will be about $10,000; in- 
sured for about $6,000. They employed about 200 
hands. A heated pipe is supposed to have caused 
the fire. 

The livery stable of J. George Snyder, at 
Allentown, Penn., was destroyed by fire at mid- 
night Friday night. Sixteen horses perished in the 
flames and a number of carriages were burned, The 
loss is $7,000 and the insurance slight. Two ice- 
houses belonging to B. F. Nuding were also de- 
stroyed. The fire was of incendiary origin. 


A fire broke out at 5 o’clock yesterday 
morning inthe boiler-room of Wiiliam Heyenga’s 
pipe factory, at Spring Valley, N. Y., and but for 
the promptness of the firemen would have de- 
stroyed the whole building, which is valned at 
$30,000. The loss will not exceed $1,000; fully 
jusured. 


A fire broke out about midnight Friday 
night in the broom factory of Samuel Cupples & 
Co., in South Second-street, near Elm, St. Louis, 
and destroyed the whole building. The loss is esti- 
mated at $100,000; well covered with insurance. 


The two-story wooden building owned and 
oceupied by the Dirigo Underwear Company, at 
Sacarappa, Me., was burned to the ground last 
night, with its contents and machinery. The loss 
is about $7,000; partially insured. 


A fire occurred early yesterday morning in 
the bakeshop of Joseph Robinson, on the ground 
floor of the three-story brick dwelling, No. 368 
Greenwich-street, causing $500 damage to the 
building and its contents. 


An incendiary fire in Peterboro, Ontario, 
esterday destroyed Fitzgerald’s carriage factory, 
. Bradburn’s terrace, and two other small build- 
ings adjoining. The loss is $25,000; partially in- 
sured. 
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THE: WEATHER INDICATIONS. 
SSS ee 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 10—1 A.; M.—For the 
Middle At.antic States, fair weather, followed by in- 
creasing cloudiness and rain, winds mostly north- 
easterly, falling barometer, stationary or lower tem- 
perature, 

For the South Atlantic States, cloudy weather, 
with rain, variable winds, shifting to north or 


west, falling, followed in southern portion by ris- 
ing, barometer, stationary or lower temperature. 

For New-England, fair weather, northerly winds, 
falling barometer, stationary or higher tempera- 
ture. 

For the East Gulf States, cloudy weather, with 
rain, northerly winds, rising barometer, station- 
ary or lower temperature. 

For the West Guif States, fair weather, northerly 
winds, stationary or higher barometer and tem- 
perature. 

For the Ohio Valley and Tennessee, partly cloudy 
weather, with local rains in southern portion, 
northerly winds, stationary or lower barometer 
and temperature. 

For the lower lake region, fair weather, north 
to east winds, falling barometer, stationary or 
higher temperature, 

For the upper lake region, fair weather, north 
to east winds, stationary or higher temperature, 
lower barometer. 

For the Upper Mississippi and Missouri Valleys, 
fair weather, winds many 3 easterly in former and 
easterly to southerly in latter district, lower ba- 
rometer, stationary or higher temperature. 

For the Pacific Coast region, fair weather. 

The rivers will continue nearly stationary. 

Cautionary signals continue at Indianola, Gal- 
veston, New-Orleans, Port Eads, Mobile, Pen- 
sacola, Cedar Keys, Jacksonville, Section 
Twelve, Savannah, Section Eleven, Charleston, 
Smithville, Wilmington, Macon, Hatteras, and are 
ordered for Kitty Hawk, Cape Henry, Norfolk, 
Chincoteague, Breakwater, Cape May, Atlantic 
City, Barnegat, Sandy Hook, New-York. 


: The following record shows the changes in 
the temperature for the past 24 hours, in compari- 
son with the corresponding date of last year, as 
indicated by the thermometer at Hudnut's phar- 


macy, No. 218 Broadway: 
2, 


Average temperature yesterday 
Average temperature for same date seas sf 


Average for the week.............- ecareasce 76° 
— =r 


& PLANS OF CONEY ISLAND HOTEL MEN. 

*: Although the weather still continues warm 
and summer-like at Coney Island, and the throngs 
of. pleasure-seekers are nearly as great as ever, the 


hotel-keepers are already beginning to think of: 


closing their establishments for the Winter. Major 
Burnap, the manager of the Oriental and Manbat- 
tan Beach Hotels, says that he will keep these two 
hostelries open as long as his patronaye, which had 
not yet begun to decrease, will-warranvit, but he ex- 
pects that the cold weather will drive his guests away 
before the ist of October. There are at present 


at the Oriental, among others, ex-Senator Roscoe . 


Conkling, his friend ex-Senator Thomas C. Platt, 
with his wife, Sidney Dillon, and Mme, Rossini, the 
opera singer. The Oriental will probably be closed 
about a week before the Manhattan Beach Hotel. 
Mr. Bres:in intends to close the Brighton Beach 
Hotel promptiy on Oct. 1, and the smaller hotels. 
will probably follow suit 


re % 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
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“TAKEN FROM LIFE.” 

The merits of this play, which occupied the 
stage of Wallack’s Theatre last night, may be brief- 
ly summed up: It has none. It is not so insane 
rubbish as *“* Youth,” ‘‘The Black Flag,’ and 
* Mankind,” but it is equally stupid rubbish. It has, 
apparently, a reasonable motive; it pretends 
to depict the devotion of a wife to her 
wronged husband; but the motive and pretense of 
“Taken from Life’ are the mere scaffolding of Mr. 
Henry Pettitt’s dullness. Mr. Pettitt, as the reader 
now undoubtedly knows, is the chief play-hack of 
London. He and his coworkers are the makers 
of the senseless series of melodramas which 
have lately disgraced our stage and upset, 
seemingly, the intellectual and moral bal- 
ance of our managers. In the arranging 
and writing of ‘Taken from _ Life,” it 
appears, Mr. Pettitt stands luminously alone. The 
play is the outgrowth of his sole and wild imagina- 
tion. How deep his imagination is may be con- 
ceived from the too plain fact that ‘‘ Taken from 
Life’ combines all the tiresome stock 
scenes, characters, and devices of , the low- 
est of play-hacking. Even Mr.° Wallack 
must feel that, in placing such a work 
upon his stage, he 18 appealing to the vulearest 
instincts of the theatre-goer. Itis to be hoped, in 
the cause of intelligence and drama alike, that 
“Taken from Life” will fall short of Mr. Wal- 
lack’s expectations. The success of ‘The World” 
was comprehensible and pardonable, for that play 
offered a sort of novelty during its brief hour. 
But the success of ‘‘Taken from Life’ would 
be a melancholy result of Mr. Wallack’s polloy. 
What has been sald of all these melodramas might 
be said again of ‘‘Taken from Life.” If the decent 
theatre-goer can stomach this kind of thing, arter 
having been surfeited with it, he has our sympathy 
and commiseration. 

The performance last night introduced some new 
English actors—Mr. Herbert, Mr. Kelcey, Mr. For- 
rest, Mr. Flockton, and Miss Measor. Allof them 
acted conscientiously, though not with any special 
effect. Miss Rose Coghlan treated the char- 
acter of the heroine with,a good deal of 
feeling. Mr. William Elton and Miss Effie Gor- 
mon managed. to extract some rough fun from 
their colorless parts. But the acting was a 
secondary matter. The scenic effects—including 
a dynamite explosion—were the neticeable 
features of the representation. The explosion 
was destructive to all that lay roundabout, 
and ought to be particularly destructive 
tothe play. ‘Taken from Life” stands, of course, 
the same chance that the other current absurdities 
stand to win popularity. Itis rather mournful to 
observe that there is not at this moment upon our 
stage a play seriously worth seeing. 


THE BIJOU OPERA-HOUSE. 

The regular season at this theatre was begun 
last night with considerable success, the audience 
being large and kindly disposed. The familiar 
**Patience,”’ by Gilbert and Sullivan, was the opera 
selected. There is very little to be said about the 
opera itself. Its keen satire and amusing dialogue, 
with its inimitable versification, for which Mr. 
Gilbert is to be credited, and the cleverly written 
score by Mr. Sullivan, have been praised wherever 
the work has been heard. It is without question 
tne most attractive composition of its class that 
has been produced, and In the hands of competent 
artists cannot fail of success. As to its representa- 
tion last night there are some allowances to be 
made for a first performance, but fewer than usual 
owing to the steady and skillful direction of Mr. 
Jesse Williams. The orchestra was unusually 
good and of sufficient force for the capacities of 
the theatre; the chorus was strong in numbers and 
spirited, and the minor parts were acceptably 
filled. The costumes are described with enthusi- 
asm on the programme as haying been worn 
at an amateur performance’: last season at 
Chickering Hall, and if that is any indorsement 
of their merit they are entitled to it. Like most 
amateur efforts, nowever, they are deficient in the 
very points that make the difference between the 
effort and the accomplishment. The practice of a 
few nights wlll suggest the elimination of a few 
dingy colors that are ont of place in the glare of 
the footlights, and the substitution of appropriate 
costumes, as have been heretofore adopted, where- 
by the general effect may not be marred. The 
cast of tbe opera is, generally speaking, a strong 
one. Miss Lillian Russell is a pretty and piquant 
Patience, and sings the music of the réle grace- 
fully, though her acting lacks the ingenuous inno- 
cence that has been often shown. Miss LauraJoyce 
was an ideal Lady Jane, and Miss Post sang better 
than any of her companions inthe difficult muslo 
of the conclusion of the first act, and indeed was 
always a good representative Lady Angela. Mr. 
John Howson’s personation of Bunthorne is unique, 
full of humor, and only marred by a tendency to 
exaggeration which he apparently cannot control. 
But ne has caught the spirit of the author, andif 
he could only decide to stick unfalteringly to the 
text, would deserve to be credited with a remark- 
ably good characterization of «esthetic absurdity. 
Mr. Digby Bell is highly acceptable as Grosvenor, 


and Mr. Greensfelder is a sonorous Colonel. 
> 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
A concert will be given to-night at the Al- 
cazar by the orchestra of the establishment anda 


list of solo artists. During the week “ Olivette” 
will be continued with the same cast as before. 


Herr Schreiner, director of the orchestra at 
Long Branch, will conclude his season to-night and 
zo immediately to lead his Winter orchestra in 
Berlin. He expects to return to this country next 
Soring. 

A special matinée performance of ‘‘Olivette” 
will be given at the Grand Opera-house next 


Wednesday afternoon at 2 o’clock, by Selina Do- 
laro and the entire company now singing at the 
Alcazar. 


The choir of St. Stephen’s Church, in East 
Twenty-eighth-street, after their vacation, have 


been reinforced, and will give their first service to- 
day under the direction of Mr. William E, Mulli- 
gan, the organist. 


Von Suppe’s opera ‘‘The Beautiful Gala- 
tea’ is announced for production at Mr. Pastor's 


Theatre on Tuesday evening. Several well-known 
artists are mentioned in the cast, and the ballet of 
the Germania Theatre is engaged for the represen- 
tation. 


Mme. Geistinger returned on the steamer 
Elbe yesterday and was warmly weloomed by her 


friends. Itis understood that she will shortly ap- 
pear in a series of operas at the Germania Theatre 
with a company of 42 pertormers directed by Mr. 
Gustav Amberg. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg was so unfor- 
tunate as to slip on the curbstone at Eighteenth- 


street and Broadway on Friday afternoon. The 
injury, which was at first supposed to be serious, 
will not be likely to confine her to her hotel fer 
more than a few days. 


The Thalia Theatre will be opened on Thurs- 


day evening next with a representation of ‘* The 


Merry War,” in which several of the members of 
last season’s company will resume their former 
roles. Herr Wilke and Fraulein Galster, two new 
artists, will assume the chief parts. 


A new comic opera entitled ‘‘ The Two Man- 
darins” will, itis said, be presented in this City 


during the season. The composer is M. de Lazare, 
who has written {several successful works which 
have found favor abroad. The libretto is by a 
nephew of the same name. The scene is laid in 
China, a fact which is counted upon for striking 
costumes and scenic effects. 


Mr. John Lavine announces, among the 
many attractions of the musical season under his 


supervision, that Max Bruch will come to New- 
York early in the Spring to conduct a series of con- 
certs in connection with several prominent asso- 
ciations. The coming among us of this eminent 
composer will be an important event. He will 
find, perhaps to his surprise, that his works are as 
well known and as familiar to the New-York pub- 
lic as among his appreciative countrymen. 

The managers of the New-York Concert 
Company state positively that the Casino will be 
opened tothe public onthe 23d inst., with Mr. 
Grau’s company, of whioh Mile. Théo is the prin- 
cipal attraction, in Offenbach's opera, “ La Jolie 
Parfumeuse.”’ The rdle was originally performed 
by the prima donnain Paris. The following even- 
ing Mlle. Théo will appear in several of her popu- 
lar chansonettes in a concert in which the other 
members of the company and an orchestra of 60 
mousicians will assist. 

Miss Emma C, Thursby, whose arrival yes- 
terday in the steamer Elbe is noticed, will make 
her first appearance in Boston on the 28th inst. In 
New-York her concerts will be given at Chickering 
Hall, Oct. 2, 4. and 7, and afterward she will go to 
Brooklyn, Philadel + and Washington. The 
veteran manager Mr. Maurice Strakosch is confi- 
dent that Miss Thursby’s voice and methods have 
improved, and that she will be received with in- 
creased favor by the musical public. Certainly, 
Mr. Strakosch ought to know. 


Mile. Théo’s first appearance in this coun- 
try will take place at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre to- 


morrow evening, in Offenbach’s opera, ** Madame 
VArchidua.” Many of the company are new to 


i 
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the New-York stage, others have not appeared be- 
(>) 


re in public, while 1n several notable instances 
favorite artists of former seasons are announced. 
Altogether, this revival of opera bouffe promises to 
be brilliant, and as Mr. Maurice Grau is conspicu- 
ous for the generous manner in which he gives his 
performances the lovers of this species of enter- 
tainment are pretty certain to be gratified. 


The Strakosch English Opera Company, 
after a tour in the New-England and principal ad- 
jacent cities of this State, will appear at the Grand 
Opera-house in this City on Monday evening, Oct. 
2. Among the members of the troupe are Mrs. 
Zelda Seguin-Wallace, Miss Letitia Fritsch, Miss 
Van Arnheim, Signor Brignoli, Messrs. Perugini, 
Montegriffo, George Sweet, and Connell, with Mr. 
De Novellis as musical director and conductor. 
The répertoire will contain such stock operas as 
“The Bohemian Girl,” “Carmen,” ‘ Trovatore.”’ 
* Fatinitza,” ‘* Boccaccio,” “* Faust,” and others in 
the customary list. 

—_ >_> - 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 

Mme. Modjeska sailed for this country in 
the Alaska yesterday. 

Miss Nelly Farren, a popular English actress, 
intends to visit this country. 

“The Blackbird” is quite as popular as its 
predecessors at the Theatre Comique. 

“A Daughter of the Nile’? will be repeated 
for the present at the Standard Theatre. 

“The Romany Rye” will be produced at 
Booth’s Theatre on next Saturday evening. 

Miss Maggie Mitchell will appear to-morrow 
night at the Park Theatre in “‘ Jane Eyre.” 

The San Francisco Minstrels will present 
their pleasant entertainment during this week. 

Miss Mary Anderson, it is announced, will 
act on two nights in London before she returns to 
the United States. 

“‘Esmeralda’’ will be played at the Madison- 
Square Theatrs until it is succeeded by ‘ Young 
Mistress Winthrop,” on Oct. 9. 

Herr Barnay, who is to appear at the Thalia 
Theatre in January, acted in London with the 


famous Meiningen Company. One of the plays in 
which he will act here is * Julius Cesar.” He will 
appear in this as Maro Antony. 


Mr. Osmund Tearle, formerly of Wallack’s 
Theatre, is acting again in the British provinces. 


He is seconded by his brother, Mr. Edmund Tearle. 
His repertory includes ‘Hamlet,’ ‘*Otheilo,” 
“ Richard IIL,” and ** The School for Scandal.”’ 


' Mr. Lawrence Barrett will make his appear- 
ance in London, at the Drury-Lane Theatre, during 


next Jane. Mr. Barrett has, by the way, pur- 
chased Mr. Wills’s drama “Charles I.” This work 
will be produced by Mr. Henry Irving in this 
country. 


Mile. Rhéa’s engagement at the Park The- 
atre, in Brooklyn, terminated with last evening’s 


performance. ‘Camille’? was acted, and a large 
and enthusiastic audience called Mile. Rhéa before 
the curtain twice after the fourth and twice after 
the fifth act. 


Josephine Gallmeyer will sail from Ger- 
many on next Wednesday. She will appear at the 
Thalia Theatre on Oct. 2, in that very celebrated 


farce, “ Sarah und Bernhardt."’ Frau Gallmeyer's 
exposition of Mile. Bernhardt is said to be uncom- 
monly amusing. 

Mr. R. G, Morris's play, ‘‘Old Shipmates,” 
has been apparently popular in the West. At Den- 
ver the play was exceptionally well received. The 
company bas been re-engaged for three days of 
this week. It is seldom that companies are re-en- 


gagea in Denver—a fact which speaks well for 
**Old Skipmates.” 


Mr. Stetson has redecorated and repainted 
the Fifth-Avenue Theatre, which has worn a rather 
dingy look of late. The back walls have been pa- 

ered in maroon; the floors, balcony, and ceiling 
ave been freshly painted. The house has nowa 
bright and cheerful appearance. Important the- 


atrical companies and popular actors will perform 
there during the Winter. 


At the Grand Opera-house to-morrow night 
Miss Clara Morris will make her first appearance 
this season. She will perform throughout the 
week—Saturday night excepted—in that very in- 
teresting and lugubrious play ** Miss Multon.” Miss 
Morris will be seconded by Mr. Lewis Morrison, 
Mr. R. G. Wilson, Mr. W. H. Crompton, Miss Carrie 


Elbertz, Miss Lillian Andrews, Mrs. Louisa El- 
dridge, and Miss Lillian Granger. 


“The Black Flag” will, happily, close its 
career at the Union-Square Theatre on next Satur- 
day night. It will be suceeeded by a revival of 
“The Rivals,’ with Mr. Jefferson as Bob Acres, 
Mr. Frederic Robinson as Sir Anthony, Mrs. John 
Drew as Mrs. Malaprop, and with the assistance of 
the otber persons in Mr. Jefferson’scompany. The 


coming of Mr. Jefferson will be the first artistic. 
event of this gloomily opened season. 

At Daly’s Theatre ‘*Mankind” may be 
viewed either as a terribly serious melodrama or 
as an excellent burlesque ot melodrama. If Mr. 
Daly will instruct his actors to perform their parts 
with humor, he will make an impression with his 
new play. Considered seriously, however, ** Man- 
kind” is as bad as possible—five acts of the worst 
kind of rubbish. It is, however. acted with real 
spirit and ability. Mr. Leclercq’s impersonation of 
Old Groodge has the force of true art. 

Miss Ada Dyas will on Oct. 2 start upon a 
starring tour through New-England. She will act 
during a period of 8 to 12 weeks. From New- 
England she will go as far West as St. Louis. 
Mr. George Holland will serve as her man- 
ager. Her assisting company will inc'ude Mr. Hol- 
land, Mr. Barton Hill, Mr. Sydney Drew, Miss Con- 
stance Marielle, and Miss Alice Mansfield. Miss 
Dyas will perform in strictly good plays. Her en- 
gagements should be extremely popular, for Miss 
Dyas is one of the few actresses who are now 
worth seeing. 


During this week ‘*The Lights o’ London” 
will be acted at Niblo’s Garden. That excellent ac- 
tor, Mr. Dominick Murray, will have the part of Seth 


Preene—treated with so much force by Mr. Stod- 
dart. On Monday evening, Sept. 25, the Harrisons 
will make their appearance at this theatre in a local 
drama called “ Viva,” written by Mr. Leonard 
Grover. It may also be mentioned that ‘* Around 
the World in Eighty Days” will shortly be revived 
at Niblo’s. Mlle. de Gilert, a French dancer, will 
be seen in this revival. 


Miss Pearl Eytinge is spoken of by an 
esteemed St. Louis contemporary as a “new 
theatrical Iuminary.”’ This ‘* luminary” will throw 


some light upon a play entitled ‘* Brentwood,” 
which is to be produced shortly in St. Louis. <Ao- 
cording to 4 veracious Western reporter who has 
enjoyed a professional téte-itéte with Miss 
Eytinge, tho personal beauty of this actress “ has 
not been overdrawn by the newspaper critics of 
New-York.”" It isto be hoped that Miss Eytince’s 
ability has been measured with equal discrimina- 
tion in this provincial tour. 


It is stated by the management of the Four- 
teenth-Street Theatre that a praiseworthy effort 
has been made to improve that remarkable West- 


ern drama, “‘Chispa.” It is not likely that 

*Chispa,” in spite of this noble and difficult labor, 

will be turned into an agreeable play. Miss Marion 

Elmore, who performs in it, is at least brighter and 

better than this conglomeration of murder, theft, 

and lunacy. Miss Elmore will be succeeded on 

Sept. 18 by Miss Minnie Palmer, who will appear: 
in a play called “ My Sweetheart "—a title which 

could hardly be improved upon. 


A dispatch from London states that Miss 
Fanny Davenport, the American actress, appeared 
at Toole’s Theatre to-night as Diane, the Countess 
de Lys, ina new play adapted from the French. of 
Dumas, the younger. She was well supported by 


Hermann Vezin, Eleanor Bufton, and Plympton. 
There was a full house. The piece was well 
mounted, but the acts were of rather unequal merit. . 
Miss Davenport was well received and was called 
before the curtain. The audience was vomposed 
in great part of Americans, and included the United 
States Consul-General and Vice-Consul, Mr. George 
A. Sala, Miss M. E. Braddon, and Mr. Clement 
Scott. ’ 
2 $$ 
A PHILADELPHIA SCANDAL, 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 9.—There was another 
hearing to-day, before Magistrate Pole, in the case 
of Harrison G. Clark and William Shinn, both 


rominent Masons, who are charged with attempt- 
ee to ruin the reputation of Nathan W. Shive and 
Mrs. Edna Jordan by having published bogus mar- 
riage notices, writing obscene letters, &c. After 
hearing part of the testimuny the case was post- 
poned until Friduy next. 
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DETECTION IMPOSSIBLE. 


Humpnreys’s New DIAMOND. 
Corner Twelfth-street and Broadway. 

The only perfect substitute for the real, 

Twenty-eight years of toil crowned with success. , 

A crystal coated with real diamond dust. 

Jewelers cannot detect them. 

They last forever and will not scratch. 

Eighteen-carat gold diamond settings. 

These are my own production, and cannot be 
had elsewhere. (3) Patents secured. Exchange if 
not perfectly satisfactory. Over 12,000 testimonials. 

Ear-rings, brooches, necklets, coronets, pendants, 
scarf-pins, shirt-studs, shoe-buckles, &c. Prices 
from $1 to $25. 

I have no agents. 

Wholesale only for cash and at retail prices, 

Humpbreys's Parisian Diamond Solutioa, 50 cents’ 
per bottle. ! 


. Send for catalogue, (Circlet of Gems.) Mailed free, , 


HumpPuREyYs, No. 819 Broadway.—Zachange, 
en 


The ‘‘ Exposition Universelle de l’art Culi- 
naire” awarded the highest honors to Angostura. 
Bitters asthe most efficacious stimulant to excite 
the appetite and to keep the digestive organs in 
good order. Ask for the genuine article, manufac- 
tured only by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons, and be- 
ware of imitations.—A2zchange. 


" The sobriquet ‘‘Delmonico’s of the West,” ‘ 
which the Roths won for Cincinnati’s fashionable 

restaurant, ‘‘The St. Nicholas," is a rather proua 

one. It has been enlarged by seventy-five suites, 

an elevator put up. &c.— Cincinnati Commercius 


‘dress or apply Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th, 


The Hotel Guest 

Is apt to be suddenly prostrated by an attack of Sum-’ 
mer complaint yrs ae on eating hotel pic or par- 
taking of unripe raspberries, indigestible pe ner 
tough “tenderloin” steak. A wise hotel clerk was Mr. 
Jeffs, of the Brooks House, Brattleboro’, Vermont. He 

rovided against this sort of th and k: PERRY 

AVIS’S PatN KILLER in the house. ith this he tells 
us he eased the sufferings of many of ae who 
were taken with cramps, colics, and kin: diseases. 
— Advertisement. 


Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, 

Dropsy and all forms of kidney complaints can be 
cured, and cured i, an almost incredibly short space of 
time, by Dr, T. De Clement Miller, No, 127 West 34th-st., 
greta of Bellevue a. and in constant practice 
in this City for the last 16 years. Read followin 
teetimonial: For 25 years I have suffered from grave 
and kidney complaint. Seven years ago, from getting 
lay feet_wet at a critical period,an acute form of 
dropsy became manifest, causing me to suffer for 
seven years the untold agonies attendant to this pain- 
ful disease. Constantly | was under medical treat- 
ment, without any beneficial results, until I com- 
menced the treatment and prescriptions of Dr. Miller, 
and in less than a month I was entirely cured and am 
now perfectly well. Mrs. H. HARVEY, No. 204 East 
80th-st. August 29,1882. This is no patent medicine, 
but regular medical treatment and prescription. A. 
sure, speedy cure is guaranteed, or all fees received- 
will be refunded. Consultations can be had daily, ex- 
on Sundays, from 10 to 12 A. M.and 2to5 P.M. T. 
DE CLEMENT MILLER, M. D., No. 127 West 34th-st. 

> or SO 

“Congress Water.’’—Superior toall. Cathartic, 
alterative, a specific for disorders of the stomach, liver, 
and kidneys. Avoid harsh waters, native and foreign, 
“ especially those that deposit sediment when bottled.” 
Such waters are positive trritants and impair the di- 
gestive organs and kidneys. 

en 


The Hat of the Season has been _Introdaced: 
by ESPENSCHEID, and it 1s a veritable beauty, ex-: 
hibiting the characteristics of elegance of design and” 

erfection of manufacture for which his HATS have 

en for so many years celebrated, Select your HATS 
at No. 118 Nassau-st. 

Rupture Radically Cured,—Dr. MARSA’S treat- 
ment the only reliable cure; 40 years’ practical expe- 
rience. Only office, No. 2 Vesey-st., Astor House, 
(Vesey-st., front.) 

Oo 
Use the Anglo-Swiss Milk-Food ' 
Whenever the use for young babies of condensed 
milk has been discontinued. Also excellent for in-} 
valids. 
oe z 

Fuesell’s Ice-cream Depot and Saloon have 
been moved toa larger store, No. 760 Broadway, be- 
tween 8th and 9th sts. Established 1851, 

Te 
The Surf Hotel. Fire Island Beach. will 


remain open until Sept. 21. Trains leave Hunter's} 
Point 8:05 A. M. and 4:30 P. M. » 


a . 

Ear! & Wilson’s E. & W. brand of men’s‘ 
COLLARS and CUFFS are the best. Sold everywhere. 
en 5 


Lundborg’s Perfume 
MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 


i 
American Star Soft Capsules the Best. 


Factory, 110 Reade-st., Gen’l Ag’y, 13 W. B'way, N. Y. ; 


d 
— ere > 
Ice-water is made deliciously refreshing and harm-., 
less by adding Parker’s Ginger Ionic when drinking it. 
ooo ; 

“Alderney Brand,” 


BUY ALWAYS CONDENSED MILE. 





MARRIED. 


MILLER—ASHBY.—At Sayville, Long Island, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 7, by the Rev. Mr. Liston, FrepERICK W. 
MILLER, of Brook Haven, L. L.. to Miss JULIA M. ASHBY, 
of sayville, Longlsiand. No cards. 


DIED.~ 


BINGHAM.—At Pasadena, Cal., Aug. 25, Marta McD., 
widow of the late James Bingham, of San Francisco, 
Cal., and oldest daughter of the late Caleb F. Lindsley, 
of New-York City. 

EDWARDS.—On Friday, Sept. 8, ALFRED EDWARDs, 
in the 79th year of his age. 

Relatives andfriends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral services at his late residence on Monday, the 
llth inst., at 11 o'clock. 

FROST.—On Thursday, Sept. 7, at Croton-on-the- 
Hudson, Joun W. FRostT, aged 90 years. 

Funeral services will be heid at his late residence 
on Monday Sept. 1], at 1 o’clock P. M. 

HADDOCK.—On Thursday, Sept. 7, at her resicence, 
No. 425 Pacific-st., Brooklyn, Mrs. HaNNAH C. HADDOCK, 
wife of the late Dr. C. C. Haddock, of Bufffalo. 

Relatives and friends are respectfully invited to at- 
tend her funeral from her late residence, Monday, 
Sept. 11, at 3:30 o'clock. 

HILLS.—Suddenly, at the Grand Union Hotel, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., on Friday, Sept. 8, 1882, James R. 
HIwus, of New-York City, in the 51st year of his age, 
son of the late Eleazar and Sarah W. Hills. 

Funeral services at Auburn, N. Y., om Sunday after- 
noon, Sept. 10. 

HOPPER.--Suddenly, at White Lake, Sept. 7, CHARLES 
W. Hopper, of this City, only son of Col. Geo. F. Hop- 
per, aged 35 years. 

Relatives and friends of the family are respectfully’ 
invited to attend the funeral from his late residence, 
No, 84 6th-av., on Sunday, Sept. 10, at 2 Pb. M. 

JACQUES.—Suddenly, on Wednesday, Sept. 6, 
Brick Church, Orange, 
James M. Jacaues. 

Relativesand friends are respectfully invited to at- 
tend the funeral service on Monday, 1lth‘inst., at 2:15. 
P.M. Carriages will await arrival of the 1:10 train. 
from 'foot of Barclay or Christopher st., New-York.; 
Kindly omit flowers. Interment private. 

LANG.—At Llewellyn Park, Orange, N. J., on’ 
Weanesday, the 6th inst. Mary Preswick, wife of 
Alexander Lang and eldest daughter of William H. 
Dyckman. 

elatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral from her late residence on Monday, the 1lth* 
inst., at 2:30 0’clock. Carriages will wait arriva! of* 
the 1:10 train from New-York at'Orange depot, D., L. 
and W. Rk. 

NEILSON.—On Thursday, Sept. 7. suddenly, of heart 
disease, CHARLES HUDB NEILSON, sonof the late An- 
thony Bleecker Neilson, In the 51st year of his age. 


at 
N. J., Mary Louise, wife of 


Funeraiservices on Monday, Sept. 11, at 10 A. M.,; 


from St. Ann’s Church, 18th-st., between 5th and 6th; 
ava. 

NOTT.—On Saturday, Sept. 9. 
House, Hiram Nort, of this City. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral atthe Sturtevant House on Monday morning, - 
Rape. 11, at 8:30 o’clock. + 

RAY.—At Paterson, N. J., onthe 8th inst., WILLIAM 
Ray, in his 65th year. ‘ 

Funeral Monday morning, 11th inst., at 11 0’clock,.' 
from the residence of Hon. G. A. Hobart. f 

SACKETT.—Sept. 7, FANNIE Harper, daughter of 
William H., Jr., and Fannie C. Sackett, in the 18th 
year of her age. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend her fu-- 
neral on Monday, the llth, at 11 A, M., from the resi-. 
dence of her grandmother, Mrs. Robt. Carniey, No. 
121 East i0th-st. Piease omit flowers. 

SANFORD.—Suddenly, at Glenolden, Penn., at the 
residence of his son-in-law, N. W. T. Hatch, Sept. 9, 
EpWaRDS SEWALL SANFORD, In the 66th year of his age. 

Funeral services will be held at his late residence, 
me -Y Montague-st., Brooklyn, Tuesday, Sept. 12, at: 
- p 


at the Sturtevant 


2P. M. { 

TALLMAN.—ELIZaBeTH, widow of the late William 
Tallman, at the residence of her son-in-law, G. S. 
Conover, Little Silver Station, New-Jersey, on Friday, ; 
Sept. 8, 1882, in her 9ist year. i 

Funeral on Monday, 11th, at 2 o’clock P. hh. 

VAIL.—On Saturday, Sept. 9, HENRy, second son of 
the late Henry F. Vail. 

Funeral service at St. Peter’s Church, Port Chester, . 
N. Y., on Tuesday, at 11:30 A. M. Carriages will be in 
waiting to meet the 10:05 train from New-York, New-; 
Haven Railroad. Interment at Green- Wood. 

WILLIAMS.—At Morrisania, on Saturday, Sept. 9, 
EDWARD M. WILLIAMS, in the 60th year of his age. 

Friends of the family are respectfully invited to at- 
tend the funeral from his late resiaence, Boston-av., 
es 167th-st., on Monday, the 11th inst., at 2 o’cilock; 

> 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


eee 


N. CLARK, 


FORMERLY, AND FOR 33 YEARS, , BROADWAY, 
CORNER 13TH-ST., 2 
HAS REMOVED TO we 
His new and ow ntly appointed a 
RESTA —- é 
A ° 
NO, 22 WEST 23D-ST., 
Six doors west of Broadway. ¢ 
ESTIMATES FOR WEDDING RECEPTIONS. ; 


REMATURE DECLINE, "MENTAL, NER-, 

vous, and physical debility, uight afflictions, im-) 
potence, varicocele, private, blood, urinary, bladder, 
prostate gland, kidney diseases, stricture, and uicers, 
A medical treatise giving the experience of a New- 
York specialist physician, accumulated ina large 83. 
years’ practice, also the causes of lost health, only re- 
vealed by the author, with the remedies for their cure: 
privately, without cutting, caustic, sounds, electricity, 
mercury, copaiba, or pain. Mailed for 26cents by the 
European and American Medical Bureau, No. 134 Lex- 
ington-av., near 28th-st. Pamphlets with certificates 
of cures free, 


{‘DPERFLUOUSB HAIR.—MME. JULIAN’S SPE- 
CIFIC is the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all annoying disfigure- 
ments from lips, cheeks, chin, brow, arms, &c., with- 
out injuring the skin: no acids used. Ladies ma - 
‘ 


from 10 to 3 dally. 


FAD-QUARTERS FOR GOOD RELIABLE 

Painless Dentistry; 40 years’ practice: prices re- 
duced; good rubber sets from $8 upward; fine gold 
and platina work on best terms; best —_—s from $1 
up; extracting under gas, 50 cents. Dr. WAIT & SON, 
No. 45 East 23d-st., near 4th-av. é 


W EDDING NOTES. CARDS, AND CAKE- 
boxes seals, monograms, arms, crests, medals, 
badges, &c. A. DEMAREST, General Engraver, No. 179, 
Broadway, near Cortiandt-st. ; 


QIFTH-AVENUE BATH, NOS. 7 AND 9 


EAST 46TH-ST.—Turkish, Russian, &c.; ladies and 
gentlemen; all day. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE, r 
Foreign mails for the week ending Sept. 16 will close 
at this office as follows: 

MONDAY—At 104A. M, for Aspinwall and South Pa- 

cific, S3 steam-ship San Blas. . 

TUESDAY—At 1:80 P. M., for Euro 
Alaska, via Queenstown; at 2 P. M., 

uba, per steam-shi; 


. per steam-ship~ 
or Santiago and 
Ofentnence. Santiago. ; 

WEDNESDAY—At 2:30 A. M., for Europe, per steam-'. 
ship Elbe, via Southampton and Bremen, (letters for 
Ireland and France muat be directed “ per Elbe;’’) at 
8 A. M, for Ireland, r steam-ship Bothnia, via 
Queenstown, (letters for Great Britain and other Euro-. 
pean countries must be directed ** per Bothnia;’’) at 3° 
A. M., for France direct, per steam-ship Amerique, via 
Havre; at 11:30 a. M.. forthe Netherlands direct, per ’ 
steam-ship Maas, via Rotterdam. t 

THURSDAY—At 2:30 A. M., for the West Indies and’ 
Brazil, per steam-ship Borghese, via Newport News;-~ 
at 3:30 A. M., for Evro per steam-ship Celtic, via 
Queenstown, (letters for Germany and France must be. 
directed “ per Ceitic;”) at 11:30 A. M., for Europe, per 
steam-ship Wieland, via Plymouth, Cherbourg, and 
Hamburg; at 7 P. M., for China and Japan, per steam- 
ehip City of Rio de Janeiro, via San Francisco; at 1:30. 
P. M., for Ouba, Porto Rico, and Mexico, per steam- 
ship City of Washingto 
Jamaica, Turk’s Island, 


Alene. ; 
FRIDAY—At 10 A. M., for Hayti, per steam-ship, 


via Havana; at 10 A. h., for 
vanilla, &c., per steam-sbip. 


many and Scotland must be direct 
Chester”’;) at 4:30 A. M., for Scotland direc 

—— Ethtopia, via Glasgow; at 4:30 A. M., for 
Bere Um OHS Ber steer tole. per steamship Oder.’ 
werp; a! A. M, for Europe, per - . 
via Southam > ney eaten at x :30 P. M., tor Cuba 
and the Wes! es, per steam-ship 
vana; at 7 P, M.. for Australia, New-Zealand, Sand- 
wich and Fijilslands, per sieam-ship Australia, via, 
*San Francisco. Q 

SUNDAY—Aat 7:30 P. M., for Honduras and Living-. 
ston, via,;New- Orleans. 

*The schedule of closes of transpacific mails is ar- , 
ranged on the basis of an uninterrupted overland: 
transit to San Francisco. Mails from the Fast arriv-\ 
ing on time at San Francisco on the day of sailing of 


teamers are dispatched the same day. ; 
: OPRENRY G@ PRARSON, Postmaster. } 


Niagara, via Ha-. | 


114. Miand4P.M, 7 


PILES PERMANENTLY 
CURED. 


DR. STOPDARD. 
45TH-ST., CORNER BROAD. 
BE. A SPECIALTY. 
PILES CANCER, AND ALL 
TUMORS. 
HOURS, 1 TU 7 P. M. 


(CUT THIS OUT.) 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THE FAMOUS CHICAGO LIMITED, 
leaving New-York daily at 9 A. M. The travel by 
this train to Chicago and Cincinnati being so a 
parties desiring choice accommodations are ad 
to engage them a day or two in advance. 


PS PERMANENTLY ERADICATED IN 1 To 4 
weeks. No knife, ligature, or caustic. Send for ciré 
cular with references. Dr. HOYT, No. 36 West 27tn-st. 


__——_—_—_—— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


W. B. SMITH & CO.’S 
, No. 27 Bond-see Now-York 
nd-st., -York. 
A YOUNG DISCIPLE. ‘Humeroes NoveL 
ep 
ry 


$1 
raphically the stern asceticiam an 
ullarities of theearly Yankees.—Detroi 


Fr eae, 

BACEK.ELORS AND BUTTERFLIES. 
AL'CR ARNAULD. 25 cents. A midsummer div 
Sion in Montauk and the Adirondacks. ; 

AF’““ERMATH. By Mrs. B. M. Buccuovt._ $1. Ew 
rope, without. old guide-book ruts. _ Cheerf 

a yee bumor, sparkling wit, and choice scraps o 

: istory unite in making the book one of pleasurd 

... and profit.—Chic anter-Ocean. j 

“PLUNKETT'S TROUBLES, By Frank GILBER 
25 cents. Very funny; with 40comica!l illustration: 

SCIENCK AND GENESIS. By E. Nisset, D. D. 
author of “ Resurrection of .the Body: Does Bibi 
Teach It?” gl. All points of contact betweem 
Scientific and Biblical.Creation. } 

THE COMPLETE COOK-EOOK. By Carn 
RINE STUART. $1 25. The chapter on ‘‘How 
Serve Wines’’—a subject never before treated tf 
any book—is alone worth more than the price 
the volume.—New-York Star. j 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. A Story of 

Yestern American Life. By ALICE IRVING ABBOTT, 
$i 26. Doubly fascinating and brilliant in bumoi 
and narrative.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

AGES TO COME. By E. ApKIns, D, D. $150. 4 
compendious and able Biblical exposition of out 
Future States, 

ARMOUR, By C. H. ANDERSON. $1.’ Astory and 4 
revelation of political Bossism and Monopoly. 

AGATHA., By Aveusta L. Orv, A love story. wv 


cents. } 
JHOFFENSTEIN. ByJ.C. Any. Laughable humog 
10 cents. 20,000 sold in two weeks. 
NEARLY READY: L 
A new study for American schools; standard in the 
schools of ¥rance; money-making tor 
women and children. ' 
COMPLETE GUIDE TO:sILK CULTUR 
By L. CaPsaDELL, Secretary New-York Silk Ex 
change. 25 cents. A text-book for schools an 
practical manual for silk culturists, } 
KRONNEADTT LAKE. Astory of early times tf 
North-western Pennsylvania. By WILLIaM McMI 
AEL, author of “The Minister’s Daughter.” 81. 


ROBERT BROS.—NEW, BOOKS. 


UNDER THESUN. By Putt. Rosixsoy, the new 
English Humorist. With a preface by Epwi 
Arnofp, author of “ The, Light of Asia.” 16mox 
Cloth. Price, $1 50. 

This is is a volume of essays, hmorous and pathetic, 
of incidents, scenes, and objects grouped under tha 
heads: * Indian Sketches,” “ The Indian-Seasons,” “Un« 
natural History,” “ Idle Hours’ Under the Punkah.” 


OUR LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN THEOLO<« 
GY. Chiefly as shown in Recollections of the 
History of Unitarianism in New-Engiand. Py Jo< 
SEPH HENRY ALLEN, Lecturer on Ecclesiastical 
History in Harvard University ié6mo. Cloth, 
Price, $1 25. 

THE GREAT EPICS OF -MEDI VAL GER: 
q NY. An Outline of their Contents and Hix 
tory. By Gkor@* THE spore DipPoLp, Professor at 
Boston University aad Wellesley College. 16ma 
Cloth. Price, §1 5°, 

RED CLOUD, TI4E SOLITARY SIOUX. A 
Story of the Gre‘t Prairie. By Lieut.-Col. BUTLER, 
author of“ The Great Lone Land.” With 24 fuilk 
page illustratigns, A capital book for boys. Unk 
form with “Tne Two Cabin Boys.” Square 16may 
Cloth, black and gold. Price, $1 50. 


Sold everysvhere. ‘ Mailed, post-paid, by the pub 


Hshers. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 


JUST ISSUED. 
RE.NEE. BY EMILE ZOLA. 


IN NO. 202 OF THE BROOKSIDE LIBRARY. 


PRICE 20 CENTS. PRICE 20 CENTS 
/ Emile Zola’s great works contained in 
THE BROOKSIDE LIBRARY, 

. PRINTED IN BOLD, HANDSOME TYPE. 
No..162, “L’Assommotr.” By Emile Zola. Price..20¢, 
No. 179. “Nana.” By Emile Zola. Price 20. 
No. 192. “ Pot Boutlle.”_ By Emile Zola. Pric 
+ No. 202. **Renée.” By Emile Zola. Price 
,, Lhe above works are published in “The Brooksid 
Library,” and are for sale by all news-dealers, or wig 
be sent to your address, postage free, upon receipt o 
the price. Address PRANK TOUSEY. Publisher. 
Nos. 34 and 36 North Moore-st.. New-York. , 


——EEEEEe ey 


AT GRACE CHAPEL, 


14TH-ST., NEAR 4TAH-AV., 
Rev. A. B. CARTER, D. D., PASTOR. 
HOLY COMMUNION AT 8 A, M. 
MORNING SERVICE, 11, EVENING, 7:45, 


T STECHK HALL. NO. 11 EAST 14TH-ST.Z 

Andrew Jackson Davis will deliver the first of hia 
Sunday morning discourses at 11 o’clock, on bein: 
,‘* Taught by the Spirit.” No evening lecture. Servic 
begin with music. Everybody welcome. ; 


LL SOULS’ PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 

Church, (Memorial of the Rev. Henry Anthon,, 
D. D.,) 48th-st., west of 6th-av.—Rev. R. Heber Newton) 
will preach at 11 A. M. 


A, —CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY. REV, 
q eV. T. Tracy, Rector, 47th-st., near Lexington-avi 
~—services 11 A. M. and 5 P.M. All seats free. 


BEEECKER-STR EET THIRD UNIVERSALISY 
Church, corner of Downing-st.—Services 10:45 an 
7:45. Rev. S. A. Gardner, Pastor. Morning subject— 


“ Present Condition of Protestantism.” Evening subi 
ject—“ Lessons from Nature.” Free seats. } 


RICK CHURCH, CORNEK OF 5TSH-AYV, 
4 3and 37th-st.—The Rev. D. Murdoch,D.D., will preach 
on Sunday, Sept. 10, at 11 A. M. and 4 P. a. j 


VYHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY, 
Sth-av., corner 45th-st.—Rev. Charles H. Eaton, 
Pastor, will preach at 11 A. M. and 7:45 P.M. Morn« 
ing subject—“TheChureh and Modern Society.’* 
Evening—“ Vacation Lessons.”’ Strangers cordially 
invited. Sunday-school, 9:30 A. M. ‘ 


fcaanenimpninetsnreenrenenrnssiineneesuipstenseninetefecenpameenentpaathees ene aia 
HURCH OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, MADL 
son-av. and 66th-st.—Services Sunday, Sept. 10 
oly Communion, 8 o’clock; morning service, rf] 
o'clock; Sunday-school, 3 o'clock; evening prayer, 4 
= The Rector, Rev. Edmund Guilbert, wili offi« 
ciate. ; 


rT 











YHURCR OF OUR SAVIOUR,” (SIXTH 
/Universalist Society,) 57th-st.. corner Sth-av.g 
Rev. JAMES M. PULLMAN, D.'D., Pastor. } 

on Rev. C. H. FAY will preach Sunday: morning 
at 11. } 


HURCH OF THE’ HOLY. APOSTLES, 
Corner of 28th-st. and 9th-av., * Rev. Brady 
Backus, D. D., Rector.—Morning service, 10:45; even-= 
ing service, 5 o'clock. Seats free. i 


nse nnenneasiiatl 
YNHURCH OF THEHOLY TRINITY, MAD 
Ason-av. and 42d-st.. Kev. Wilbur F. Watkins, D. se 

Rector.—Hours of service, 11 A. M.and 7:45 P. M. Thi 

Rector will officiate. j 


‘ (\HURCH OF THE ASCENSION, 5STH-AV. 
Janda 10th-st.—Sunday, Sept. 10, services at 11 A. M, 
= 5. M. The Rector, Rev. E, W. Donald, will of« 
ciate. i 


HURCH OF THE MESSIAH, CORNE 
. 34th-st. and Park-av.—The Pastor, Rev. Robert Coli« 
‘yer, will preach. Morning at 11 o'clock. Subject~ 
“ Returning Home.” ! 


——— 
. HURCH OF THE HEAVENLY REST, 

Sth-av., above 45th-st., Rev. R. S. Howland, D. D.q 
Rector.—Divine service, 11 A. M.: 4 P. M., Rev. Dy 
Parker Morgan will preach. | 


¢ ALVARY CHURCH, CORNER 4TH-AV., AN 
q 21st-st.—Service at 11 A. M.and 4P. M. The Rector, 
Rev. Henry Y, Satterlee, D. D., will officiate, 


; HRIST CHURCH, 5TH-AV., CORNE 
35th-st.. Rev. Dr. Shipman, Rector.—Services at 1. 
A. M. and 5 P. M. : 
{IOOPER UNIQN.—EVBRY SUNDAY NIGHT A 
“\7:30. Gospel services conducted by C. W. Sawyer. 


Gospel songs by the large choir. 
R. NEWMAN, PASTOR, WILL PREACH 
in the gee er ang Church, corner Madison-ay. 
and 45th-st., aj ll A.M. No evening service. j 

VANGELICAL LUTAERAN CHURC 

, M-4of the Holy Trinity, 2ist-st., between 5th and 6th 
avs.—G. F. Krotel, D. D., Pastor, will reopen for sen 
“wices on Sunday, Sept. 10; morning services at a 
- o'clock; evening at 7:45. 2 ; 


IVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, NO 
155 Worth-st., Wm. F. Barnard, salen ste 











‘Service of song (singing by the choir of children) eve 
‘Sunday at 8:30 o’clock. Public inv Donations 
» Clothing and shoes solicited. j 


IRST SOCIKTY OF SPIRITUALISTS 

at Republican Hall, No. 55 West 33d-st.—Mrs. Brig: 
ham lectures morning and evening. Subject for eve; 
ing lecture—“ The Relation of Matter to Spirit.” ; 


RACE CHURCH, BROADWAY AND 
10th-st.—Morning service at 11 A. M.; evening serv 
vice at 4 P. M. ' 


‘ 
EXINGTON-AVENUE BAPTIST CHURC 
orner 111th-st.—Preaching by the Pastor, 
Moore, on Sunday. Morning service at 10:30; evening 
service, 7:45. Sunday-school at 2P.M. Prayer-meet 
“ing ro evening at 8 o’clock. , Strangers will ba 
‘welcomed. . . s : 


FEW-JERUSALEM CHURCH, (SWEDE 
{AN borgian,) East 35th-st.. between Park and Lexin 
ton avs., Rev. S. S. Sew Pastor.—The church wi 
reopen Sunday, Sept. 10, at 10:30 A.M. Preaching b 
the Pastor. Sunday-school after morning service 


“11:45 o’clock. } 


: EV. RENRY M. SANDERS, PASTOR oR 


the Central Baptist Church, 42d-st., between 7t 
and 8th avs., will preach at 11 ‘we and 7:45 P. 


iy Sunday-school at 2: 
Athos. t ; 
ATOURDAY—At 4:30 A. M., for Europe, per-steam- '}. 


. ship City of Chester, via Queenstown, (letters for Ger-4]: 
“per City of 


ST. STEPHEN’S C RCH. 
46th-st., north side, amen ry and 6th ava. 
he Rev. A. B. HART, Rector. . 
Services on Sunday at 10:30A.M.and4P.M. \ 


T.. GEORGE’S CHURCH, STUYVESAN 
square, Rev. Hugh Maguire, Minister in charge. 
er ung praver and sermon, 11 A. M.; evening pray: 


T. THOMAS’S CHURCH. STH-AY., 53 
st.—-Morning prayer and sermon at 10:30 o’cloc’ 
evening prayer at 5 o'clock. 


EST PRESBYTERIAN © } 
at.. between 5th and 6th ave. Se ee Pa 
ton, D. D., Pastor. ices will be 

day, the 17th inst., at 11 A. M. and 8’ P. M. 


10N CHURCH, MADISON-AV. | 
Die der. C. C. Tifa: eo, 08.—Beevieds on bundy 





SS - 


ORICKET AT NEW-BRIGHTON. 


Ina scratch match recently the-Staten Isl- 
and Cricket Club suffered defeat at the hands of 
the Girard eleven, of Philadelphia, Penn. Stumps 
were driven on the grounds at New-Brighton, 
Staten Island, yesterday, and the two clubs, with 
full elevens, met for a fair and equal contest. The 
Staten Islanders outplayed the Quaker City men, 
and won the game after a well-fought strug- 
gle by 3 wickets and 16 runs. The day 


was fair and cool and the surroundings 
could hardly have been more auspicious. The 
attendance was not large, but comprised an ap- 
preciative gathering. The Girards won the toss, 
and at 11:30 in the forenoon sent Vickers and 
Carvin to the bat. against the bowling of Dane and 
Pool. The bowling and fielding by the Staten 
Islanders at the outset was rather poor, but they 
showed improvement after Junch. The Philadei- 
phians scored 78 runs for the first five 
wickets, but their work for the last five 
showed mych better play on the part 
oftheir opponents. Vickers, for the Girard team, 
distinguished himself by his defense, which was 
masterly, and he headed his force in the score. 
Pearson and T. and H. Hargreave did work that 
saved the Girards from a worse fate. The latter’s 
catch of Saunders was much admired, Lane's 37 
for the’Staten Islanders embraced a fine exhibition 
of all-around I as After Kessler had rolled up 18 
he was retired by a bumpy ball. Walker’s play on 
the off side for 14 runs, not out, was in good style. 
Lane and Pool broke the bowling, and Lane made 
the winning stroke by hitting Jarvis to square leg 
for 2. The game presented no remarkable 
features, but as the Girards are counted the cham- 
pions of Philadelphia, the victory of the Staten 
Islanders is one that they have reason to be prond 
of. The score is appended: 


GIRARD. 
Vickers, b. Lane 
Carvin, & Armstrong, b. Pool.... 
J. Meyers, c. Inman, b. Pool...... 
H. Hargreave, b. 
T. Hargreave, c. Kessler, b. Walker.....scsesseses 
Pearson, c. and b. Lane 
Fitzgerald, c. Walker, b. 
hk. Horgreave, b. Lane 
Jurgketh, c. Lane, b. Pool...... 
Vernon, not out : 
darvis, b. 


Lane... 


RUNS AT THE FALL OF EACH WICKET. 
3 4 7 


2 61 61 81 83 86 90 
STATEN ISLAND, 


Pp. W. Kessler, c. A. Vickers, b. R. Hargeaves 
Irving, b. Jarvis 

Lane, not out 

J. Kk, Moore, run out 

Pool, b. T. Hargreave 

Hill, c. and b. Jarvis 

Walker, not out 

Inman to bat 

Extras 


RUNS AT THE FALL OF EACH WICKET. 


3 + 5 6 8 9 
19 29 45 45 86 101 
BOWLING ANALYSIS—GIRARD. 
= Balls. Runs. Maidens, Wickets. 
BOETB ovneessvevensts 144 32 7 4 
H. Hargreave, . 60 q 
R. Hargreave.. 80 
fT. Hargreave. : 19 
Jungketh...... 5 
1 


1 
106 


11 
1 
6 


CITY REAL ESTATE. 


A.—EXAMINE THEM. 


Purchasers before buying homes for themselves 
would do well to look at those elegant, substantial, 
and complete houses on East 7dth-st., between 5th and 
Madison avs.; they vary in width from 19 to 22 feet, 
are cabinet finished on three floors in different kinds 
of woods, and have eyery known modern improve- 
ment, and are pronounced by all who have seen them 
the finest block of houses in the City. I also call 
special attention to that superb house, 

NO, 589 5TH-AV., 
Between 47th and 4sth sts., the finest piece of archi- 
tecture in New-York. These houses must be seen to 
be appreciated. 

Houses open every day and inspection invited. 

WILLIAM NOBLE, 
Builder and Owner, No. 926 Park-av. 


NOTICE. 


PORTER & CO., 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
Offer for sale desirable improved and unimproved 
properties. Also. give special attention to the renting 
of same, coliection-of rents, and management of 
property. 
OFFICE, NO. 157 EAST 125TH-ST, 
JOR SALE-IN ¢7TH-ST., BETWEEN 5TH AND 
6th avs, (lot in fee,)a very attractive three-story 
brown-stone house; about 20x50 feet, recently over- 
hauled andin perfect order. Can be bought at $27,500, 
and $20,000 may remain on mortgage if desired. 
Possession at once. 
Apply to 


—~ 


E..H.. LUDLOW & CO., 
No, 3 Pine-st. and No, 1,130 Broadway. 


CHAELES BUEK & CO., 
ARCHITECTS, No. 63 EAST 41ST-ST., corner Park-av., 
Successors to Duggin & Crossman, 

OFFER FOR SALE, 

A choice selection of elegant new houses, finished in 
their usual handsome and substantial manner. 
——-LENOX HILL— 

& WwW. corner Madison-av. ana 69th-st., 21 to 33 ft. wide. 
— MURRAY HILL— 

Lexington-av., 36th and 87th st., 18 to 32 feet wide. 
Houses always open. Send for pamphlet. 


IXTY-FOURTH-ST., BETWEEN 5TH 
AND MADISON AVS.—For sale, a splendid medium- 
size four-story high-stoop brown-stone house, with 
dining-room extension; a bargain to a prompt buyer; 
possession. 
ALSO, 


A large number of others on 5Sth-av., Madison-av., 
Park-av., and Lexington-av., and all the leading 
streets of the City; some decided bargains. Apply to 
ISAAC HONIG, No. 111 Broadway, Rooms Gand H, 
basement. 

SELF-INTEREST SHOULD PROMPT PUR- 
} chasers to inspect 
53d-st., n’r Mad.-av., 4-sty. H. S. B.S..........00 $30,000 
56th-st., n'r Sth-av., 4-sty. H.S. B.S 
58th-st., n’r Sth-av,, 4-sty. H. S. B. : 
Lex.-av., n’r 34th-st., 4-sty. H. S. B. S............. 30,000 
47th, n’r 6th-av.,3-sty. H. 5. B. S.. (fur.if desired.), 20,000 
57th-st., n'r Park-av., 4-sty. H. S. B.S 35,000 
54th-st., n’r 5th-av., 4-sty. H. 8. B. S............06 40,000 
64th-st., n’r Sth-av., 4-sty. H. 8. B.S 35,000 

MORRIS B. BAER. & CO., 

72 West 34th-st.and (Equitable Building) 120 Broadway. 


DIACENT TO CORNER 65TH-ST., NO. 

762 Madison-av., four-story, dining-room extension 
eee will be sold low to prompt purchaser, 
Also, 


FIFTY-SEVENTH-ST., just east of Park-av.— 
20-foot house, finely furnished and decorated; price 


asked, $35,000, 
V. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 
81 Cedar-st. or 661 5th-av. 
FOR SALE, 
The most elegant BROWN-STONE PRIVATE HOUSES 
and flats in the northern part of the City; location 
beautiful and central; fronting MOUNT MORRIS 
PARK; all hard-wood finished and built by day’s 
work; inspection solicited; TERMS KASY. 
THOMAS F. TREACY, 
Owner and Builaer, 
Madison-av. and 123d-st., 


—NORTH-WEST CORNER OF MADI- 
A..s0N-av. 
i 





AND 74TH-ST.—Full-size four-story 

gh-stoop brown-stone dwelling; has been recently 

put in complete repair, decorated, &c.; will be sold at 

a figure much below what it could be duplicated for, 

To parties desiring a superior residence an opportu- 

nity is offered seldom met with. Permits of SCOTT & 
MYERS, No. 8 Pine-st. 


Be JUST WEST OF THE 
PLAZA AND 5TH-AV. ENTRANCE TO CENTRAL 
PARK.—Elegant full-size and extension residence; 
mirrors, cornices, chandeliers, &c.; low price. 


Permits from 
V. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 
81 Cedar-st. or 661 5th-av. 


SSORTMENT OF CHOICE NEW DWELL- 
A INGS FOR SALE—Nos. 136 to 146 East 37th-st. and 
Nos. 602, 604, and 606 Madison-av., between 657th and 
5kth sts.; also, Nos, 24, 26, and 28 Kast 5Sth-st., near 
5th-av.; all sizes; prices from $25,000 to $80,000, Send 
for pamphlet. CHARLES GRAHAM & SONS, 

Architects and builders, Nos. 305 and 307 East 43d-st. 


» ORTY-EIGHTH-ST., BETWEEN 6TH 
AND 7TH AVS.—For sale, cheap, handsome three- 
siory high-stoop brown-stone house, 18.9x50x100; com- 
letely furnished. Full particulars and permits of 
SAAC HONIG, No. 111 Broadway, KoomsG and H, 
basement. 


—NO. 8 FAST 57TUH-ST.. NEAR 5TH-AV.— 
A. An elegant full-size four-story and basement 
high-stoop brown-stone dwelling, with large exten- 
sion tnree stories and basement; in good order; built 
for the owner in superior manner. For permits ap- 
ply to SCOTT & MYERS, No. 8 Pine-st. 


VOR SALE AT ONLY $45,000—NEW 20- 
foot house, between 5thand Madison avs, below 
Park; pautry, extension, extra plumbing, handsome- 
ly decorated, and all in perfect order. 
A. C, LAMSON, No. 170 Broadway. 


ee Rem SER ote OOS SIAR NLR LORE SEL 
A N EXCEEDINGLY DESIRABLE MEDIUM- 

size private residence near 5th-av. and St. Thomas’s 
Church, only $30,000. 





V. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 
81 Cedar-st. or 661 Sth-av. 


T. 8. CLARKSON & CO., 
NO. 4 VPINE-ST, 
Entire charge of estates taken. Refer te prominent 
men of this City. 
Houses, stores. lots, for sale and rent. 


seem cope 
TPRACTIVE NEW HOUSE—DECORATED; 
No, 187 East 87th-st., 20x53x100; pantry extension; 
pamphiet, plan, particulars, on premises, or CHARLES 
UGGIN, owner, No. 68 East é1st-st. 


OR SALE.—AN ELEGANT, NEW FOURSTORY 
brown-stone-front house, with cabinet finish, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, Can be inspected EVERY DAY 
after 3 o'clock +. M. No. 56 East 67th-at. 


LEGANT FOUR-sSTO BROWN-STONE 
| Decrees DexG0x1OG ve perfec! | R, West 38th-st., 
near 5th-av.; priceand rent very low, WYCKOFF, Nos. 
176 and 1,267 adway; No. 184 East 64th-st, 


—-WEST S2D-ST., BE 9TH 
el0th avs., the fine Matt alg Be 4 
uses. Call and examine. Gr. & MILLER. 
Builder, on premises. 


OR SALE—“BARGAIN BROWN-STONE CO 


ner house,” facing west si 
on easiest terms. FLO 


ROMAINE BROWN, NO. 1,280 BROADWAY. 
e-—Entire management of real estate a specialty. 
Rents colleeted, &c. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED. 


te RM_ WANTED.—A_ RESPONSIBLE PARTY 
would lease for a termof years a desirable farm, 
say Of 200 acres. It must be accessible to New-York 
on order, in -s first-rate netehorhoed. 
himself 06) con if not to 
eit ‘hadvess ¥. ienee 
7 


No 1 


Mount Morris Park; 
ONES, corner 24-av., 21stet., 


___CITY HOUSES TO LET. 
THE SHERWOOD, 


5TH-AV. AND 44TH-ST. 


The largest, most select and fashionable family hotal 
in the Metropolis, 


Choice rooms en suite; large, airy, well heatea and 
ventilated, and nandsomely furnished. Sanitary ar- 
rangements perfect. Engagements made only for the 
entire Fall, Winter,and ring seasons. 

Table @’héte. Cuisine of superior excellence, 


E, N. WILSON, Proprietor. 


THE PALERM®6, 
Situate at No, 125 East 57th-st., presents to select 
tenants a choice of the most perfect apartments in 
New-York; the building contains every device yet in- 
vented for comfort, convenience, and health; grand 
entrance and main hall; spacious stairways; large 
rooms, well lighted and ventilated; the plumbing of 
the very best; there are two elevators, one for tenants 
and one for servants; a well arranged restaurant is 
connected, and generally the building is admitted to 
be as nearly perfection as possible; all cabinet-work 
of the very best; size, 75x90; ready for occupancy 
—— 1 eri rene, map to $2,700; a few will be fur- 
nished if desired. For plans and particulars apply to 
LESPINASSE « FRIEDMAN, No, ePine-st. or Heed a. 


HYATT, at building, between 9 and 11 A. M. and 2 to 4 
P. M,, or No. 1,075 Broadway, 


‘THE JANSEN, 


An apartment-house for gentlemen, north-west cor- 
ner of Waverley-place and Mercer-street. 

Rooms en suite; bath-room in each suite: elevator 
and steam heat; rents lately reduced. 

For terms apply to 





6 =: H. Hh. CAMMANN, 
No. $ Pine-st. and No, 1,673 Broadway, or to the Super- 
intendent, on the premises. 





66 RANDON,” PARK-AV. AND 73D-ST., 
(LENOX HILL.)—Largest and finest suites in 

the City; elevator, steam heat, cabinet trim, and: all 

improvements; rents, $1,0U0 to $1,500, 

Also, fine apartments in new brown-stone single 
houses, adjoining, having steam heat, &c., at $50 to 
$65 per month. Apply to C. H. BLISS, on premises. 
A.— INSPECTION SOLICITED OF 
Mad.-av., n'r 42d-st....$350)Mad.-av., n’r S4th-st...$¢67 
45th-st,, n'’r Sth-av 2 
34th-st., n’'r 8th-av..... 22% . B25 
36th-st., n’r 5th-av 

: MORRIS B. BAER & CO., 

72 West 34th st.and Equitable Building, 120 B'way. 


| pay! bali HOUSES 'PO LETT. —22D-ST., 
‘near Broadway, $4,000; 22d-st.. near Lexington- 
ay., $3,000; Slst-st., near Sd-av,, 81,4500; 38th-st., near 
Lexington-av., $4,250; 45th-st.. near Lexington-av., 
$2,100; 45th-st., near Sth-av., $3,000; 77th-st., $2,400; 
Lexington-av., near 30th-st., $2,500. 
L. J. CARPENTER, 56 East 23d-st., Y. M. C. A. Building. 
B RANBON, PARK-AY. AND 73D-ST., 
(LENOX HILL.)—Largest and finest suites in the 
City; elevator, steam heat, cabinet trim, and all im- 
provements; rents $1,000 to $1,500, Also, fino apart- 
ments in new brown-stone singie houses adjoining, 
having steam heat, &c., at $50 to 865 permonth. Ap- 
ply to C. H. BLISS, on premises. 


QIXTY-NINTH-ST. AND MADISON-AV.— 


Large dwelling, with extension; Al in every respect; 





fully furnished; finely decorated; $5,000 per annum. 
V. K. STEVENSON, Jr. 
MNO RENT — FURNISHED, A SMALL FRENCH 
basement house in East 29th-st., between Lexing- 
ton and 3d avs. ; in perfect order, having been recently 
painted by Saare & Le Pelley. Address 
F, E. DRAPER, No. 542 Broadway. 
FR RNISHED AND UNFURNISHED HOUSES 
TO RENT.—Printed Msts now ready and can be 
obtained on application, 
ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON, 
No. 7 Pine-st. 
VORTY-EIGHTH-ST., ADJOINING STH- 
AV.—Full-sized; exquisitely furnished; for the 
Winter or longer: $500 per month. 
V. K, STEVENSON, Jr.. 
81 Cedar-st. or 661 Sth-av. 
A —FIFTY-THIRD-ST., JUST WEST OF 
4a.eTHE AVENUE.—Modern; completely furnished 
and very desirable; 20x60x100; rent per annum, $4,800. 
VY. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 
81 Cedar-st. and 661 5th-av. 
Te RENT-—FOR WINTER, AN Al FOUR-STORY 
handsome house in West 23d-st., near 7th-av., 
fully furnished; rent moderate. by 
Mr. W., Box No. 146 Times Office. 


UF! BETWEEN | 








Apply letter to 
IFTIETH-ST., WADISON 
A AND PARK AVS.—Medium size, very neat dwell- 
ing; rent low. V. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 
81 Cedar-st. or 661 Sth-av, 
_. THE GARFIELD. 
NOS. 338 AND 340 WEST S6TH-ST. 
Desirable apartments to let; elevator, steam heat, &c. 
Apply to janitor. . 





RO. 34 WEST SIST-ST.—TO RENT, FUR 
LN nished and In first-class order, for a term of years, 
to a smail private family. Address OWNER, Post 
Office Box No, 659, 
GUFTY-FOURTH-ST., EAST OF 5STH-AY. 
. —20-foot strictly first-class handsomely finished 
and completely furnished residence: $4,800. 
Permits from V. K. STEVENSON, Jr. 
[Spe te Y¥-FOURTH-ST., EAST OF STH-AY. 
~20-foot strictly first-class handsomely finished 
and completely furnished residence; 


$4,800. 
Permits from V. K. STEVENSON, Jr. 


PARTMENTS TO LET IN THE FINEST 
Ji apartment-houses yet erected on West Side. Ap- 
ply to JOHN G. PRAGUE, architect and owner, on 
premises, Nos. 35 and 37, 39 and 41, and 43 West lst-st. 
VERY DESTRABLE FOUR-STORY 
English basement house; splendid location; 35th- 

at., near Park-av.; rent for Winter; moderate rent. 

OGDEN & CLARK, Broadway, corner 17th-st. 
A — ELEGANT FOUR-STORY HOUSE, 
fA e71st-st., near Lexington-av.: newly painted; all 
improvements. DONALDSON, No. 1,242 Sth-av, 








YO LET—FOUR-STORY BROWN-STONE HOUSE, 
5th-av., corner 130th-st.; private family only. In 
quire C. I. GOULD, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


QEND For: PRINTED LIST OF UP-TOWN 
% cap ae houses, flats, and stores. MURRAY, N 





~ 
NO. 


THVO LET OR LBASE— ELEGANT FULL SIZE 
mansion on Sth-av., ye the corner of 30th- 
6t.; terms easy. Apply to E. H. LUDLOW & CO, 

VOR THE WINTER, 8400 A MONTH. - 

. Superb dwelling, 40th-st., just east of S5th-av, 

V. K. STEVENSON, Jr., Agent. 
. - “ aeenerees 
_ A rTycet ara vary 
I LATS TO LET. 


] ESIRABLE FLATS.—NEW BUILDING, NO. 
26 East 17th-st., near Union-square, seven rooms, 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


Our aim isio produce the newest, handsomest, most 
original styles, and in the greatest variety, procurable 
at moderate cost. 


EXAMINE OUR STOCK. 


GEO, (, FLINT & 00., 


NOS. 104, 106, AND 108 WEST 14TH-ST. 


At our factory, Nos. 154 and 156 West 10th-st., we 
execute every description of order for interior deco- 
ration and cabinet work. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 


a eee 


FEMALES, 


THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 
‘The up-town office of THE TIMES is located at 
Ne. 1,269 Broadway. Open daily, Sundays in- 
cluded, from 4 A. M.to9 P.M. Subscriptions received 
and copies of 

THE TIMES for sale. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P, M. 


> 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


~MALES. 


OACHMAN,.—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 

in the best care of his work with carriage and road 
horses; best City driver; good rfaer, and understands 
all about saddles and bridles, and all that is required 
of him; best City reference from last employer; can 
be seen at his office in the City every day. Call or ad- 
dress Martin, No. 215 West 41st-st., stable. 


OACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY RESPECTA- 

ble young man, thoroughly understanding proper 
care and treatment of horses and carriages; furnish- 
ing first-class references as to capability and weg 
Address, for three days, J. C., Box No. 283 Times Up- 
town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


OACHMAN AND GQROOM.—BY MARRIED 
man; nofamily; thoroughly understands care of 
horses and carriages: willing to be generally useful; 
bey City reference from last place. Call or address 
A eS 133 East 83d-st., corner Lexington-av., har- 
ness store. 


OACHMAN,—FIRST CLASS; BY RESPECTA- 

ble single man; is first-class in every respect; no 
objection to the country; thoroughly understands the 
care of a gentleman’s place; willing and obliging; 
first-class City and countryreference. Call or address 
J. S., No. 10 Mast 44th-st, 


YOACHMAN.—WHO HAS 10 YEAHS’ REFER- 
Jence from first-class families for honesty, sobriety, 
and capability; thoroughly understands the care 0 
first-class horses and carriages in any gentleman’s 
establishment; married; no family. Address Thomas, 
No. 88 West 18th-st., private stable. 
YOACHMAN AND GROOM,.—BY YOUNG 
Swedish man, married, no family; accustomed to 
marketing and paying bills; can take charge of a gen- 
tleman’s place; willing to be useful; very best City 
reference. Aadress (©. G., Box No, 276 Times Up-town 
Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


Ceace MAN AND GROOM.—RESPECTABLE 
oung man; single; strictly temperate; willing to 
make himself generally useful; understands care 
horses and carriages thoroughly; wages no object in 
permanent place; good reference. Call or address M. 
R., No. 1,526 Avenue A, between 80th and 81st sts, 








AT THE SWEDISH-GERMAN EMPLOY- 
LXMENT Agency, No. 130 Last $2d-st., 

help furnished without charges beforeband. 8 
ROSLYN, proprietors, 


VARKE 

Jwoman; care of office; any position of trust; best 
City reference. Address ENGLISH, Box No, 282, 
Times Up-town Ofice, No. 1260 Broadway. 


\HAMBER-MAID AND WAITRESS.—BY 
Call at 


competent 
VA& 


/respectable English girl; good references. 
No. 260 West 46th-st., first floor. 





VHAR WOMAN.—BY KESPECTABLE WOMAN; 
Jday or week: do any kind of work; willing and 
obliging; good City reference. Address C. K., Box No. 
287 Zimes Up-town Office, No. 1,260 Broadway, 





(1OOK.—BY A FIRST-CLASS COOK IN PRIVATE 
/family; City reference. Call, Monday, at No. 18 East 
3s8th-st.; no cards, 
YOOK.—BY A COMPETENT WOMAN IN PRIVATE 


family; country preferred; City reference. Call 


r at No. 104 7th-av., third floor, rear. 


all light and well ventilated; all modern improve. | 


ments, steam heat, elevator; 
mediate possession; rent, $1,60 
flat in corner building, overlooking Unton-square; 
rent, $1,800, Inquire of janitor on premises, or to 
TURNER, LEE & McCLURE, No. 20 Nassau-st. 

ESTER LY.—TWoO ELEGANT LARGE FLATS, 
eleven rooms, all light and well 
ticular attention to plumbing; 
sion; $1,200 and $1,300 each. 
premises, No. 103 West 54th-st. 


4 PAKLOR AND 
L& 0355; second flat. $32; No. 109 East S7th-st. : 
ington-av., between ft and 84th sts., S40 to $59; No, 
247 East 7¥th-st., flats $30 to $40; janitor on premises; 
also others. DONALDSON, No. 1 od-av. 
REGENT, 

NOS. 438 AND 440 WEST 57TH-ST. 
Magnificent new large light flats, cabinet 
nine rooms; $65 to $80; janitor on premises. 
FNOLA FLATS, JAND S ROOMS: KENT, 
$45 to $70; in beautiful location: one block from 
Central Park, one block from (th and %th av. ele 

vated station, Nos, 408 to 412 West Olst-st. Janitor. 


J ler LET—NEW FLATS—BELVIDERE, NO, 255 EAS) 
 116th-st.: 9 large rooms, al! light; latest improve- 
ments; also private halls and stairs. Inquire Janitor. 


4 LATS TO LET.—NO. 475 WEST 57TH-ST.; EX 
tra width, 15x50; modern improvements; rents 
reasonable. 


hard-wood floors; im- 
; Also one large choice 


immediate posses- 
inquire of Janttor, on 


BASEMENT FLAT, 


245 OG 


finish; 
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REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION. 
A —GRAND CHANCE AP AUCTION, 
S&eeJAMES A. MORRISSE, Auctioneer, will sell SAT- 
URDAY, Sept. 25, at 4 P. M., on the premises, at Hale 
don Highlands, near Paterson, N. J., a splendid coun- 
try seat, consisting of 10 acres, including fine man- 
sion, containing 20 rooms, decorated in finest siyle, 
with every modern improvement; supplied with water 
and gas; first-class stable, barn, hennery, and car- 
riage-house; fine lawn, shade and fruit trees in abun- 
dance; healthy iocation, good society; magnificent 
views; situated only 144 miles from Paterson depot. 
For particulars and permits to view property apply to 
W. G. TOWNLEY, No. 5 Hanover-st., New-York, or at 
office of auctioneer, Main, corner of Smith-st., vater- 
son, N. J. Carriages will be awaiting the arrival of 

the 1:45 train (Erle Railroad) from New-York. 


A. J. BLEECKER & Son, Auctioneers. 
FORMER ESTATE OF D, = WHIPPLE, 
DECEASED. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 20, AT 12 M., AT EXCHANGE 
SALES-ROOM, very handsome residence and 53 acres 


at MONTROSE STATION, Hudson River Railroad, 3 
miles south of Peekskill, Westchester County; over- 
looking river; 144 hours from New-York; house three 
stories, 13 rooms, large barn, carriage-house, and out- 
buildings; 500 fruit trees; small fruits; good wells; 
also, farm-house, one and a half stories high; title per- 
fect. Maps at BLEECKER & SON’S, No. 75 Nassau-st., 
New-Yor 


RICHARD V. HARNETT, AUCTIONEER, 
will sell at auction, THURSDAY, Sept. 14, 
at 10:30 o'clock A. M., at the Long Island City 
Court-house, 
under direction of James D. Fish, E8sq., Receiver: 
Lone Istanp Ciry—EKast 8th-st., near Vernon-av., 
substantial three-story brick house; lot, 18,9x10u, 
RAVENSWOOD—Webster-av. and Sherman-st,, 
good two-story frame houses; lots, 20x10U each. 
RAVENSWoOoD—Vernon-av., East River, north of Web- 
ster-av.; plot, 100x533; mansion and outbuildings. 
WINGATE & CULLEN, Esqs., Attorneys, 20 Nassau-st, 
Maps, &c., at auctioneer’s office, No, 111 Broadway. 


RICHARD V. HARNETT, AUCTIONEER, 
Will sell at auction, WEDNESDAY, Sept. 1 
At 12 o'clock, at Exchange Sales-room, 111 Broadway, 
xecutor’s sale, estate of William Boyd, deceased,) 
T-AV., NOS. 385 AND 387—Near 23d-st., three-story 
brick; , five-story double tenement, with store. 
HowntTee’s Point—4th-st., near West-av., dwellings 
and store. 
Corona, L. I.—Clinton-av., near Washington, 150x 


Bae | WILSON & HAYDEN, Att'ys, 48 Wall-st. 
Maps, &c., at auctioneer’s office, No, 111 Broadway. 


five 


WP PPP PP LALA AAAS, 
WAR? D—TO RENT UNTIL 1ST OF MAY OR 

June, 1883, for a small family, a furnished cot- 
tage or villa within the City limits or within an 
hour’s ride ot New-York; along the Hudson Kiver or 
New-Haven line preferred; no notice taken of answers 
which do not state lowest price. Address Y. Z., Box 
No. 118 Zimes Office. 


ee 

{7TED-—BY A SMALL FAMILY, FROM OCT. 1, 

Hy nates high-stoop house with all improve- 

ments, in unexceptionable neignborsoes. south of 

34th-st. and east of 6th-av.; rentabout $1,200. Address 
Box No. 589 Post Office, 


TL 
> T L.EAS%—HOUSES OR TENE- 
pk ip I for colored fainilies in }-th, 16th, 


Wth W. west -@Y., Cast Ubh-av.; real estate se- 
curity, ow. Mt MORAN. No. 1i Cernelia-st 


ventilated; par- | 


Lex: |} 





} out by the day. 


} ence. ¢ 
| st., top tioor. 


YOOR, &c.—-WATTR ENS,.—BY TWO SWEDISH 
girls; excellent cook and laundress and waitress, 
Call at No. 183 West 46th-st. 
Ep® EsS=-MAK Eit.—CUTTING, FITTING, DRAP- 
ing, pasting, 50 cents: suits made from §3 up; 
cloaks, wrap ., children’s clothes at reasonable terms; 
Call at No. 121 West 





also dress-making by the day. 
28th-st.; no sign. 





RESS-VIAK & R.— PERFECT FITTER;STYLISH 

¥ trimmer; engagements by day or week, 31 50; ex- 

ecilent references, Callat No, 201 West 33d-st., third 
bell; no cards. 





Pa ss. MAKER THOROUGHLY FIRST 
¥class; by the day, or work home; only good fami- 
lies solicited; terms moderate. Address I'itter, 
No, 260 Times Up-town O.'ce, No, 1,268 Broadway. 


Box 


ES ikUSs-MAK EI.—FIRST CLASS; WILL GO 
k Fout by day: cuts and fits; in private families, or 
take work home; reasonable terms; good reference. 
Call at No. 507 6th-av. 

YOVERNESS,—3B . YOUNG LADY AS NURS- 
\Wery governess, lady’s companion, or reader, in 
Father, No, 


:ond floor. 


Christian family; references exchanged. 
8 Beach st., New-York, 

YF CGUSEKEEPER.—BY AN AMERICAN LADY 
i Sina gentlemin's family, (American preferred,) to 
take entire charge of liouse, (not menial;) where there 
are children preferred: no objection out the City; 
highest references, Address Reliable, Box 106 
Jimes Office. 


No. 


SAS BY A PRACTICAL 
and thorough housekeeper, understanding her 
in a gentleman's familly, marketing and man- 

nt of servants. will be d 

rie City rvference. 

Post Office Station K, City. 


isengaged about Vct. 1; 


Address Mrs. KE. M, Dana, 


? OUSEKEEPER.—BY A LADY WELL QUALI 
KB fied in every respect as 

man's honee; City or « 
dress A, W.:'., Box } 
1,269 Broadway. 


housekeeper Ina gentle- 
uuntry: best reference. Ad- 


oO. 596 7imes Up-iown Ofice, No, 


PROTESTANT 
hly recommended, 
ble 


i AUNORESS.—BY A YOUNG 
5 dwoman as laundress: can be hi; 
Address, for two days, N. ) 
Ojice, No. 


. Box No. Times Un- 


town 1,269 Broadway, 

.UNDIKESSs.—BY A FIKST-C 
ess; has the bestof City referer 

c 284 Times 


ASS LAUN-: 
Addrass C, 
Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


RE RsE A COMPE- 
LN tent womar 


take 


ND SEAMST! 
haby; f 


1 to ¢ 


charge of 


mend 
hast 


TURSE.—A 
LX nicely 
infant o 
a faml 
referer 


FAMILY WILI 
educated 1 /rotestant nur 
owing c reliable and v 
julring a gor rvant, with 
Call at No. SO Oth-av., fix 
TURST, Ke.—BY MIDDL'-AGEL PROTESTANT 


a1 Frenchwoman nurse to one child; good plain seam 


FIND J 
se for an 
tuable to 
isfactory 


rst floo 


SLTeSS; 


recommended, 


or country: willing and obliging; 
Call at No, 311 West 44th-st, 


well 


TURSE AND SEAMSTRESS 
iN girl; has three anc 1°-half years’ 
last employer; ro oabfe 
Box No. 189 Times 


BY A YOUNG 
reference from 
ctl Addre 
Oomce. 


m to travel. s BL., 


RY. URS?+.—BY COMPETEN' 
iNmind grown children do plain sewing or 


chamber-work and sewing; good references. Address 
4. M,, Box 308 Times Up-town Office, 1,268 Broadway. 


YOUNG GIRL TO 


: ] 
ana 
a 


TURSE.—BY COMYPETENT, HIGHLY RECOM- 
aN mended French person aa infant's or young child's 
nurse; capable of taking entire cl 


arge from birth and 
raise on bottle. Call at No, 329 E 


28th-st. 

BA MST HR ESS AND UPHOLSTRESS,—BY 

day or piece; carpets, curtains, slip covers; mat- 

tress, cushions, other upholstery work: wood refer 
Address Upholstress, Hox No. 288 Zimes 

town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway 


cp 


CHAMBER- 
ble colore 
sood City 

No. 220 Madison-av.; 


JCARSTRESS 
AWwork.—B 
\ VOR. > 
in 
dress 
basem<¢ 


AND LIGHT 

y capable and respect 

good private famil 
Clara, ) 


nt. 


yvoman 
references, Ad- 
entrance 87th-st., 


GIRL.—PY A YOUNG GIRL LATELY 
to help in laundry or kitchen; nocards. 
335 East 3lst-st. 


Of FUL 
landed 
Call at No. 


-ED WOMAN; 
; to take gentlemen's 
or do hou 


8, No. 


FIRST- 
family 
od 


or 
ning by day; g 
249 West 4lst-st. 


ome, 
reference, Miss Wiilian 


Al SPECTABLE YOUNG WOMAN 
in washing to her own 
No. 302 


WAY AMEEEN GS, 
VV would take 
Call at 


Kast 35 t., second 


floor, back. 

VY ASHING. FAMILIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
‘¥ shing done in the best manner: cood refer 
‘all or address Laundress, No, 131 West 80th 


\ TASHING,—BY FIRST-CLASS SWEDISH LAUN 
dress gentlemen’s and families’ washing: 75 cents 

per dozen; two small pleces taken as one; 

Cail on Mrs. Johnson, No. 314 bast 73d-st, 


references, 


W ASHING VIRST CLASS LAUNDRESS WISH- 

es 2 few ladies’ anit gentlemen's washing. Call at 
No. 134 West 1fth-st., rear. 

WY ANUENG. A coLoneD wi )MAN WOULDLIKE 
Y¥ to have family 

26th-st.; basement. 

WV ASHING.—hy A RESPECTABLE COLORED 
¥¥ Jaundressg ladies’ and gents’ washing at her home. 

Call at No. 142 


wW 


washing. Apply at No. i381 West 


FURN iTURE 
| 


Vest 19th-st., rear; Brown. 
ASHING.—BY A RESPECTABLE WOMAN TO 
take a family’s washing in her own place; good 
City reference. Call at No. 342 West 25th-st. 
WY AMHING AND THEGNING.-—BY A RELIA- 
able woman, at her home, or will go out by the 
day. Call, all week, at No. 411 Kast 17th-st. M. Betts. 
W ETN URSE.-—BY A RESPEGTARLY WOMAN 
as wet-nurse; can give the best of doctor's refer 
ence. Call, for two days, at No. 236 East 54th-st. 





¥ 


i 


moderate; Al reference. 


Address ACCURACY, Box 
No. 118 Jimes Office. 


AT ELLIS’S 


BUREAU. 
NO, 1,309 BROADWAY, corner 34th-st. 
Reliable medical and surgical male and female 
nurses furnished at shortest notice for City or country. 


PUTLER OR WAITER.—-Is A PRIVATE FAM- 

Dily, by a steady, experienced man; satisfactory 
reference will be given from the most respectable 
fatnilics in the City; highly recommended by his late 
employer. Address W. B., Box No, 273 Jimes Up-town 
Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 

YOACHMAN.—BY A YOUNG MAN, PROTES?- | 





Wie and soak ana bon MAN AND WIPE AS 
butler and cook and housekeeper; no objection to 
any part of the country; no familly; age 35 and 37; 
english; first-class references. Address A, Z., 
East Jith-st. 


No, 241 


R UTLER.—IN PRIVATE FAMILY, BY A YOUNG 
man speaking English, Freuch, and Itallan; best 
Address Achille. No, 134 3d-av, 


City referenc 
i OTSL.ER.—BY YOUNG MAN LATELY LANDED; 


town or country. 


competent and rellable; beat European reference; 
Address J, il., No, 104 West 3ist-st. 


NOACHMAN.—(PRIVATE) BY A COLORED 

man; thoroughly understands the bustness; has 
the best of references from last places; willing and 
obliging; City driving. Address Thompson, No, 243 
East uvth-st. 


OACHUAN.—BY A SOBER AND RELIABLE 

man; understands the care of horses thoroughly; 
best of City reference. Cali or address J. M., No.3 
West 27th-st, 





(OA CHMAN, OR COACHMAN AND GROOM, 
—By a single man; first-class City reference. Call 
pr address J. G., No. 110 West soth-st. 


a pe A YOUNG COLORED COACH- 
man; Clty gr country: 

Address J. H. B.| Box No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


ed ny ty A RESPECTABLE-LOOKING 
man who has six years’ 

place; thoroughly understands his business; willing 
and obliging. Address G. C., Tarrytown Post Office. 


has first-class reference. 


326 Times Up-town Office, No. 


testimonials from last 





ant, ascoachman; four years’ reference. 
T. B., Box No. 189 Times Office. 


YOACHL tAN.—BY A FIRST-CLASS COLORED 
man; can furnish reference from last employer. 
Caltor address W. H. Chirms, No. 163 West 54th-st. 


(\OACHMAN.—BY A COLORED MAN; THOR. 
oughly understands his business; obliging; good 
reference. Address William Konnicks, 21 Cornelia-st. 


A YOUNG 


NOAC ct hy RF G8 a BY 
i reference, 
pas, J. @, No. 142 West 8vth-st. club stable 


Address 


Call on or 


YWOACHMAN, GROOM, AND USEFUL MAN,— 

/Single; thoroughly understands the care of horses, 
carriages, and harness; good groom and driver in City 
or country; understands gardening; strictly temper- 
ate and obliging; three years’ reference from last em- 
ployer. Address W., Box No, 186 7émes Office. 


CReca™ AN.—BY A YOUNG MARRIED ENG- 
/lishman, age 33, as couchman in American family; 
14 years’ experience in New-York City; first-class ref- 
erence from Jast situation. Call or address J. H,, No. 
1,728 Broadway, south-east corner 55th-st. 


YOACH MAN OR GROOM.—BY SINGLE MAN; 

/go0od driver; City or country; sober and reliable; 
thoroughly understands 2are of horses and carriages, 
and useful; good City reference. Address Coachman, 
No, 142 West 37th-st., club stable. 


YOACELMAN.—BY A COLORED SINGLE MAN; 

/thoroughly understands care of horses; good care- 
ful driver; don’t object to the country; references 
furnished from last employer. Call or address J. M., 
No. 31 East 33d-st. 


YOACHWAN.—BY A FIRST-CLASS COACHMAN; 
/understands his business fully in all capacities; can 
take entire charge of gentleman's place; stylish and 
careful City driver; best City reference. Address C. 
M., Box No. 285 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


YTARDENER,.—MARRIED; SMALL FAMILY; UN- 
Wderstands the care and management of a gentle- 
man’s place; is a first-class rose and grape grower; for 
private or commercial place. Call on present em- 
ployer, M. G, Lane, No, 160 4th-av. 
ARDENER,.—RY A GERMAN; MARRIED, (NO 
Wfamily;) thoroughly competent in the manage- 
ment of greenhouses, graperiles, vegetables, land- 
scaping, &c.; City references. Address Florist, East 
Long Branch Post Office, N,. J. 


NENERALEY USE#®UL MAN.—SINGLE: IS 
Wa first-class vegetable gardener; understands fruit 
and flowers; the care of horses and carriages; a good 
milker; wages moderate. Address D. C., Box No, 188 
Times Office. 
TPROLSTERER.—WORK AT HOTELS OR 
private residence; reference given. R. Clements, 
No, 216 East 33d-st, 
TySeFCu MAN.—BY THOROUGHLY COMPE- 
tent man: understands the duties of an in-door 
servant; civil. willing, and obliging, quick and active; 
can vive first-class City reference: City or country. 
Addreas G. B., Box No. 276 Times Up-town Office, No. 
1,269 broadway. 


WYSEEUL MAN.—BY A MARRIED SWEDE IN 
@ first-class family: handy at every kind of house- 
Ad- 




















work; nine years’ best City recommendations. 

dress Fred Wallin, No. 116 kast 54th-st. 

WY AITER.—IN A GI LEMAN’S FAMILY; BY 
¥¥ a young, single colored man; first-class reference 

from lastemployer. Address B. D., Box No. 310 Times 
Uy-touwn Office, No. 1,269 Broadway, 

W AITER.—BY FRENCHMAN; MIDDLE AGED; 

single; as walter in private family; City or coun: 
try; good references, Call or address A. J. f., No. G19 
Sth-av., between 52d and 53d sts.. tailor’s store. 


BAY ANTED — EMPLOYMENT AT MAKING ALL 
VY kinds of saddlery; has a machine, brought from 
Germany, which he understands thoroughly; cuaran- 
tees strong, durable, and finished Address 
IZAMOCKHI, No. 602 Main-st., Bridgeport. Conn. 
RONUS FOR PERMANENT, ACTIVE 
Dai? Sposition, City orelsewhere; for first-class 
abilities, experience, : references address X. Y., 
RONUS, Pox 142 3 s Office. 


t nies 
fuss & D 


2 Time 


PT PTS CLES E UE PE BERET PS EET LS Le OE ET 
SINT OTD IPTTARAIPRN TS 
FREN( ri ADY ERTISEMENTS. 


FRANCAISE LADY'S MAID, SACHANT 
yndre, faire les robes, et comprenant tous les de- 
une place; réferences des premiéres fa- 
rew-York. S'adresser, par let 4, 
Fojo, No. 42 Universtity-place. 


HELP 


VY ANTED A 
¥¥ French cook in 
thoroughly competent person, with good references, 

apply. Call at No. 352 Lexington-av., corner 
th-st., Monday, between 11 A. M. M 


and 1 P. M. 


WANTED. 


FiRST-CLASS ENGLISH 


a private family; none but 


YY ANTED — EXPERIENCED COOK, PROTEST- 
YY ant preferred; understanding ber business; can 
hear of good place in young ladies’ school. Apply, 11 


I 
to Miss CORSON, School of Cookery, No. 1,516 
Broadway. 


! 


F OUSER EEPER.—FOR A SMALL FAMILY TO 
* co to Washington, D. C.,in October, One fully com- 
. with some refinerment, nay address, with ref- 
ice-, WASHINGTON, Post Office Box No, 2,91: 
sw-York City. 

4A STRONG, ACTIVE LAD WANTED TO 
A work in thecellar of a wholesale liquor house; 
must read and write well; cone accustomed to the 
business preferred. Address JOBBER, Box 1i8 
Times Office. 

£47 ANTED—CHAMBER-MAID AND WAITRESS; 
VV none but those thoroughly competent nee 

iv. Cail between Llland i P. M., Monday, at No. 
| exington-ay., corner $9th-st. 


tent 


No. 


TANTED COMPETENT 
wife, without children; understanding family 
cing in all branches: short distunce from City, 
onday, from 2 to 8 P. M., at No, 202 West 44th-st. 
XT ANTED—A NORTH GERMAN NURSE FOR 
growing children; one who understands her bus! 
rfectly. Caliut No. 61 East S3d-st.,on Tuesday, 

Sept, 12, between 11 and 1 o'clock, 
i? FEATHER CURLING THOKQUGHLY 
I* taught; paying work procured. 228 West 38th-st. 


COACHMAN AND 


g ADIES CAN FIND NEW GENTEX EL HOME 
huwork by calling at No. 265 6th-av., two flights. 
SRR UR Re Sr SERENE tA 
wTys re] Te rt’ ry 
STORES, &C., TO LET. 

QLEVEN OF THE FINEST STORES IN THE 
city of Brooklyn to rent, inoue of the handsomest 
buildings ever erected in Brooklyn, fronting on three 
streets; stores can all be rented in one or will be par 
titloned off, as desired; each store has splendid en- 
trance, elegant large windows with one sheet of plate 
glass in each window; splendid opportunity 
a store similar to Macy’s, a large dry goods establish 
or a restaurant like Delmonico’s. The building 
has 40 of the finest apartments In the State of New 
York, and is in itself sufficlent business to pay the 
rentof any store in the building; edifice is known as 
“De Pougera,” and contains none but wealthy faml- 
lies, ana is situate on the Brooklyn Heights, on Atlan 
tic, Clinton, and State sts., within five minutes’ walk 
of the ferries to New-York; tour lines of cars pass the 
building, running to Green-Wood, Prospect Park, and 
Williamsburg, and connecting with the rapid transit 
and Loug Isiand Railroad. Also, few more of the ele- 
gan; flatsin the building torent, containing 8 rooms 
each; every improvement; no dark rooms; house 
contains passenger and servants’ elevators, electric 
betis, janitors, hall-boys, engineera, xc., &c, Also, 3 
and 4 story brown-stone houses, cabinet finished, near 
the park and in all parts of the city, for sale or to let. 
¥or particulars apply to LEONARD MOODY, No. 215 
Montague-st., Brooklyn, and No, 276 Flatbush-ay. 


to start 


ment, 





PANO LLKAS&—THE STORE AND FRONT BASE- 

ment No. 131 Waverley-place; good cigar stand; no 
liquor; rent, $450, Algo, first floor at No. 129 Waverley- 
place, three rooms, $20 per month. THORNTON M. 
RODMAN, real estate agent, 696 broadway, cor. 4th-st, 
raqyo LET—A GOOD OFFICE, 12X18, ON FIRST 

floor, three on third floor, connecting, and one on 
fifth floor for an artist; all well Ighted and heated, at 
reasonable rent. Apply at Koom No, 17, 176 Broadway. 





TANGO LYT—AT NO. 1,280 BROADWAY; ALSO, AT 

Nos. 1,208 and 1,300 Broadway, rooms suitable for 

artists and architects, with northern light. Apply to 
J. ROMAINE BROWN, No. 1,280 Broadway. 


Try. r Y / Q ATI 
COUNTRY REAL ESTATE. 
‘ALE OF THE SEAMEN’S FUND AND 
KIRETREAT PROPERTY ON STATEN ISLAND,—In 
pursuance o the provisions of act chapter 3c2 of the 
Laws of 1882, notice is hereby given that progsente 
will be received by the State Controller, at Albany, 
N. Y., until the 80tn day of September, 1882, at 12 
o’clock noon, for the purchase of ‘all the real estate 
and premises and other property In the town of Mid- 
dietown, Richmond County, now possessed and (re- 
cently) occupied by the ‘lrustees of the Seamen's Fund 
and Ketreat on Staten Island.” ercepting six acres of 
land occupied by the Mariners’ Family Asylum, to- 
gether with the buildings thereon, and the right of 
bat, 4 therefrom to Bay-st. 

The proposals, which must be for cash, may inolude 
the whole or any portion of said premises to be sold, 
If the proposal is for a part or parts, the description 
must be given in accordance with the map of said 
premises now on exhibition in the office of the Health 
Officer at Quarantine, Staten Island. 

Dated ALBANY, N. Y,, Sept. 7, 1882. 

HENRY GALLIEN, 
Deputy Controller, 


N ONTCLAIR.—ON THE SLOPE OF OKANGE 
Mountain; high, healthy, attractive; several de- 
lightful suburban homes; all conveniences; ample 
grounds in lawns, gardens, and fruit; for sale; 88,500 
to $40,000; also, choice villa plots. For particulars 
address OWN ER, Box No. 101, Montclair, N, J. 


EAUTIFUL RESIDENCY, — TWELVE 
rooms; all improvements; lot 382x180 feet; magnifi- 
cent view and surroundiags; convenient to ferries; 
$4,000; only 31,000 cash; balance easy payments. 
GIBSON, No, 47 Montgomery-st., Jersey City. 


COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET. 


a LN 





0 RENT—FOURNISHED Ok UNFURNISHED, A 

cottage house; all modern improvements; eleven 
rooms; good location; three minutes from the Union 
Station; 60 trains ag | 3U mipates from New-York. 
No, 89 West Grand-st., Elizabeth, New-Jersey. 


AT YONREKS-ON-BU DSON.—FURNISHED 
4Xdwelling; all modern tmprovements; stable on 
pr ; Immediate ession; private family oniy, 

X.Y. SMITH, No, 246 West 23d-st. 


PAR AAAR AAPL APD 


September 10, 1882.~—Guadenple Sheet. 


i CLOTHING. . 
FALL OPENING. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF 


FOREIGN (OUR OWN IMPORTATION) 
AND DOMESTIC ‘WOOLENS. 
English ag A Worsteds, 
Silk Mixed Bannockburns, 
Mohair Spotted Suitings, 
Scotch Cneviots, 
Tinsel Suitings, 
Cassimeres, &c., 


FALLAND WINTER WEAR 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


PEE 


TAILOR. 
620 BROADWAY. 620 


And 139 to 151 Bowery, New-York. 


The Bowery store is open evenings; Saturdays till 10, 

Samples and rules for self-measurement, with Fash- 
ion Book, sent by mail everywhere. 

Branch stores in all principal cities. 


SHIPPING. 


SAA AAA 


ANCHOR LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
LIVERPOOL SERVICE, 

The well-known and popular steam-ship 

CITY OF ROME 

sails for LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 

From Pler No, 41 North River, New-York: 

Saturday, Oct. 14,6 A. M. 

Cabin, $80 and §100. Excursion tickets at reduced 
rates. Steerage—Outward, $28. Prepaid, $30. 


 _~_ fLASGOW SERVICE, 
NEW-YORK AND GLASGOW, VIA ’DERRY, 
, From Pier No. 20 North River, New-York: 
ETHIOPIA, Sept. 16, 7 A. M.| FURNESSIA,Sept.30,7A.ML 
CIRCASSIA, Sept.23, 2 P.M.|BOLIVIA, Oct. 7, 2 
: tates of passage to 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, Or LONDONDERRY: 
Cabins, 860 to 880. Second Cabins, $40. 
Steerage—Outward, 828. Prepaid, 820. 
For book of **Tours in Scotland,” rates, plans, &c., 
apply to HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 Bowling Green. 
STATE LINE. 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN, 
AND LONDONDERRY. 
From Pier foot of Canal-st., N. R.: 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA Sept. 14, 7 A. M. 
STATE OF PLORBIDA......cscccescccsscess Sept. 21, noon 
Fall and Winter Cabin Rates: First cabin, outward 
and prepaid tickets, $60 and $75; excursion tickets, 
$110 and $125; second cabin, outward and prepaid 
tickets, 850; excursion $90; excursion tickets good to 
return after Uct. 31, 1482, and before Jul 
Steerage: To Antwerp, $26; from Antwerp, 820; round 
trip, $43 50. These steamers carry neither caésle, 
sheep, nor pigs. 
For freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIS & CO.. General Agents, 
No. 53 Broadway, New-York. 


" IMPERIAL GERMAN MAIL. 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM-SHIP LINE BETWEEN NEW-YORK, 
AMPTON, AND BREMEN. 

Wed., Sept. 14;DONAU 


TO BELFAST, 


31, 1883. 





SOUTH- 
Ved., Sept. 20 
sees ses DAt,, Sept. 1G/SALIER... ...Sat., Sept. 23 
iS OF PASSAGE FROM NEW-YORK TO SOUTH- 
AMPTON, HAVRE, AND BREMEN: 
REPRn OMEN ceascrcedikburnctretevibaebins Coes cesvcescese 
Second cabin 
Steerage 
Return tickets at reduced rates. Prepaid steerage 
Steamers sail from pier between 2d 
and 3d sts., Hoboken, N. J 
OELRICHS & 
GENERAL PRANSATLANTIC COMPANY. 
Between New-York and Havre. 
Company's plier, (new,) No. 42 North Kiver, foot of 
Morton-st. 
Travelers by this line avoid both transit by English 
railway and the discomfort of crossing the Channel in 
a small boat. 
AMERIQUE, SANTELLI,... Wednesday, Sept. 18, 6 A. M. 
CANADA, FPRANGE Wednesday, Sept. 20, 10 A. M. 
FRANCE, PIERRE D’HAUTERIVE.. Wed., Sept. 27, 3 P. M. 
Checks payable at sight, {n amounts to suit, on the 
Banque Transatlantique of Paris. 
ror freight and passage apply to 
LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, No. 6 Bowling Green. 


INMAN LINE ROYAL MALL STEA 


FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
°Y OF a >. 


CO., No. 2 Bowling Green. 





ERS. 


F HERLIN.... Saturday, Sept. 30, 7 
RICHMOND Thursday, Oct. 5, noon 
STEER Saturday, Oct. 14,6 A. M. 
36 (new number) North River. 
+, $80 and $100. STEERAGE, 328. Pre- 
JOHN G. DAL®, Agent, 
Noa, 31 and 83 Broadway, New-York, 
Philadelphia office, No. 105 South 4th-st. 


RATIONAL LINE.—PIER 
q LIVERPUOL AND Q 
.. Sept. 16, 7 A.M.|Egypt.. 
FUR LONDON, (Victoria | s 
Denmark...Sept. 13, 5 A. M.| The Queen.Sept, 27, 5 A.M. 
Cabin, 55 to $70; outward tickets, $26. Prepaid 
atoeregs Poem $28, being 82 lower than most lines. 
Be VV. 


NORTH RIVER, 
NSYTOWN: 


3. 1:30 P. M. 


J. HURST, Manager, 69 and 73 Broadway. 


CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH b LORIDA, 
AND THE SOUTH AND SOUTH-WEST, 
Via CHARLESTON, 8. C., at 3 P. M. 
m Pier No. 27 North River, foot of Park-place. 
AWARE, Capt. WINNEeTT. Wednesday, Sept. 13 
Y OF ATLANTA,Capt. LocKwoop,Saturday,Sept.16 
JAMES W. QUINTAL & CO., Agents. 
Via SAVANNAH, Ga, at 3 P. M. 
. ) foot Spring-st. 
‘Tuesday, Sept. 12 
NICKERSON....Sat., Sept. 16 
H. YONGE, Jr., Agent. 
Steamers marked * do not carry passengers. 
INSURANCE one-quarterof one percent. if effected 
by 2 o'clock at Union 
on or before day of 
lected at destination; 
shippers. 
For further information apply to the agents of the 
respective lines as above, office on plier; or to 
W. H. RHETT, General Agent 
Great Southern Freight and Passenger Lines, 
Union Office, 317 B’way, New-York City. 


* MACON, Capt. KEMPTON 
‘AUGUSTA, Capt. 


Mice, or by 3 o’clock at pliers, 
sailing, premiums can be col- 
otherwise it must be paid by 


N. ¥., HAVANA and MEXICAN MAILS, 8. LINE, 
Steamers leave WEEKLY from Plier 3 N. R., at 3 P. M., 
FOR HAVANA DIRECT AND FOR VERA 

Cruz, via Havana, Progresso, Campeche, Frontera. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON,..,.,....... Thursday, Sept. 14 
tly i) ge | eee Thursday, Sept. 21 
BRITISH EMPIRE.... 
CITY OF PUEBLA... Thursday, Oct. 6 

Huston swing bert mall tables in dining-room. 
First-class passenger accommodation In every respect. 

Fr. ALEXANDRE & SONS, No. 33 Broadway. 
NEW-YOKK AND CUBA MAIL &S. Ss. CO. 
FOR HAVANA DIRECT, 
ONLY WEEKLY LINE OF AMERICAN STEAMERS, 
FROM PLER NO. 16 EAST RiVER AT 3 P. M. 

Magnificent accommodations for passengers. 

8S. NIAGAR ae Saturday, Sept. 16 
} F Saturday, Sept. 23 
S. BARATOGA, ...ccccccsscccccsceees aturday, Sept. 30 

JAMES FE. WARD & CO., Agents, No. 113 Wall-st. 


INSTRUCTION, | 


CITY SCHOOLS. 


Thursday, Sept. 28 


\ TALWORTH’S ONLY SCHGOL. — WAL 

worth’s (formerly of City Free College. and Cady, 
Willson & Walworth’s Business College) New Steno- 
graphic Institute, with ladies’ department, No. 5 West 
l4th-st., near Sth-av., now open 
Write for large circular. 

T THOMPSON'S COLLEGE, Nu. 204TH-AV., 
L&opposite Cooper Institute, book-keeping, writing, 
arithmetic, English branches; individual instruction; 
ladies’ department; commence any day or phn 
terms low; telegraph department; telegraphy taught 
practically 


day and evening. 


1ARGISLE INSTITUTE, Nv. 572 MADISON- 
( JAV., CORNER 56TH-ST.—Boarding and day school 
for young ladies and children, reopens Sept. 25. Thor- 
ough courses in English, French, German, Latin, and 
Spanish. Special students in all departments. Ger- 
man and English Kindergarten; tenth year. 


i" “R.NEWELL’S SCHOOL, 155 WEST 43D-ST., 
I aims to combine with the usual preparator 
course PRACTICAL SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION, 

chemical laboratory and workshop wiil be provided. 


| 
: 


INSTRUCTION. 


CITY SCHOOLS. 


COLUMBIA 


61ST-ST.. NEAR MADISON-AV, 


GRAMMAR 


119TH YEAR BEGINS MONDAY, SEPT, 18, 1882. 


HOOL. 


New and spacious building, constructed expressly 
for school perpen. Perfect in all details of ligh 
heat, and ventilation. Large and completely equipp: 
gymnasium. Thorough training for college, scientific 
schools, and business. Primary department for 


younger boys. 
Dr. R. S. BACON, A. M., LL. B, 
Principals. {RW “CAMPBELL, 8. it. 
Circulars at the school and at Putnam’s, 23d-st. 


THE FIFTH-AVENUE SCHOOL, 
No. 20 West 59th-st., (opposite Central Park.) 

E. A. GIBBENS and D. BEACH, Jr., Principals. 
REOPENS MONDAY, SEPT. 138. 

One of the oldest and best-known select schools for 
boys in the City; receives them when old enough to 
attend school and prepares them for business or col- 
lege; nine —— assed college examinations of 

jal excellence this year—Harvard, (3,) Yale, (2) 
Columbia, (4.) Three separate departments—Primary, 
ntermediate, andSenior. Regularcommercial course, 
with Professor of Penmanship and Book-keeping. 
Both Principals are teachers, and work with as well 
as for their pupils. Ruilding new. centrally located, 
and devoted entirely to the uses of thisschool. Sant- 
tary and ventilating arrangements of most approved 
kind; Jarge gymnasium and classesin physical cul- 
ture. Warm lunch at noon. Catalogues by post. 
Calis received after Sept. 1 from 9 till 4. 


NEW-YORK CITY. 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 
ON CENTRAL PARK. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 


YOUNG MEN OF 7 TO 20. 
The prospectus contains full details. 
Twenty-eighth year will begin Sept. 19, 1882. 


Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MME. MACK-LEFRANC’S 
FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 125 West 42d- 
st.,near Reservoir Park, reopens on the 18th of Sep- 
tember. 
FRENCH PRACTICALLY ACQUIRED IN ONE YEAR, 
Full collegiate course under very competent Pro- 
fessors. Primary branches object of special atten- 
tion. 
Pupils residing too far away will be sent for and 
brought back to their homes under charge of a 
governess. 


A ALAN 


—AT THE NEW-YORK SCHOOL OF 
A. Languages, No. 1,481 Broadway, corner 43d-st. 
special afternoon and evening classes for ladies and 
gentiemen in French, German, Itaiian, Spanish, Rus- 
sian, Greek, and Latin; private lessons given at school 
or at pupil’s residence; native teachers in all depart- 
ments. For circulars address T. T. TIMAYENIS, No. 
1,481 Broadway. 


MME. C. MEARS’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL Z 
For Young Ladies, (founded 1840,) No. 222 MADISON- 
AV., New-York, REOPENS SEPT. 27TH, 1882; French 
is the language of the family and school; lectures in 
English, French, and German by eminent Professors; 
especial attention paid to English and French Pri- 


mary Department. Mme. A. C. MEAKS, Principal. 


THE 

WILSON AND KELLOGG SCHOOL. 
NOS, 539-543 FIFTH-AVE., (45TH-ST.,) 

REOPENS SEPTEMBER 20. Prepares for all Colleges 

and Scientific Schools, Primary Department. 


PPS iSO ADT aA ti ENE ie NA EE 
MADEMOISELLE DE JANON’S 
(Successor and former partner of the late 
HAINES) FRENCH and ENGLISH B 

ING and DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG L 

and CHILDRENe@ NO. 10 GRAME 
PARK, New-York, will reopen on THURS! 

Sept. 28. Boys’ class Oct. 2; French conversation class 
under the charge of Mine. ALLIOT-BOY MIEK 
eS 


ARNOLD SCHOOL, 

NO. 29 EAST 46TH-ST., C. A. MILES, A. M., head 
master, reopens Sept. 25; pupils prepared for college, 
scientific schools, or business; private gymnasium; 
hot lunch and military drill; number limited. For 


turther particulars see circular or consult Mr. MILES, 
from 9 to 3, at above address. 


Aw WORK AGAIN, 

PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad- 
way, is at work again after vacation. Everything is 
freshened up, and there is a zest and delight about 
the work not shared by any other school anywhere. 
Call and see for yourself or send for a circular, Ad- 
dress S. S. PACKARD, No. 805 Broadway. 


ARTHUR H. CUTLER’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Mr. CUTLER. will be at the school-rooms, No. 20 West 








43d-st., after Sept. 15. 
Autumn term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 27. 
New-York City, 55 E. Fifty-fifth-street. 
AZ ISS GRINNELL WILL REQPEN HER 
LV English, French, and German Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children, Oct. 2. Collegi- 
ate and Elective courses of study. Superior facilities 
for Art and Music. Kindergarten, Froebel method. 
Separate department for boys. 

R.2ACHS’S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
{ 88 West 59th-st., reopens Sept. 18. Thorough 
preparation for colleges, (especially Columbia and Har- 
vard,) scientific schools, and business. German and 
French form important features of regular curricu- 
lum. New building, approved by sanitary experts. 


~ HEIDENFELD INSTITUTE, 
No. 822 LEXINGTON-AV., 
North-west corner of 63d-st. 


DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
New term begins Sept. 20. 

















COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOGL, 
No. 15 EAST 49TH-ST., 
FRANK DRISLER, A. M., Principal, 
Opens WEDNESDAY, Sept. 20, 
For circulars apply at the school or to Prof. HENRY 
DRISLER, No. 48 West 46th-st. 


INSTRUCTION. | 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


a new 


PAA Annee 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, MEDIA, PENN. 
TWELVE MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA. School yead 
opens September 12. Fixed price covers every expense, 
even books, &c. Noextra charges. No incidental ex: 
penses. No examination for admission. Thirteen ex: 
perienced teachers, all men and all graduates. Spectal 
opportunities for apt students to advance rapidly, 
Special drill fcr dulland backward boys. Patrons of 
students may select any studies or choose the lar 
English, Scientific, Business, Classical, or Civil Engl 
neering ping ame egg fitted at Media Acade 
are now in Harvard, Yale, and ten other 
Polytechnic Schools. —- 
a has seven churches and a temperan arter 
which prohibits the sale of all intoxicating pate 

Of Media aleading journal says: “The abomi 
tions which surround so many towns do not par: 
this. The charter of Media, which prohibits the sale 
of intoxicating drinks within tne borough, has driven 
away from us the evil influences which foilow in itg 
wake. Our boys can go about without coming in con. 
tact with taverns orsaloons. The beauty of our loca. 
tion and healthful surroundings have won for Media 
the admiration of all who have visited it.” 

Bayard Taylor said: “I take great aay in 
recommending to parents the Academy of Mr. Swithin 
C. Shortlidge.” 

Judge George M. Van Hoesen, of New-York, says; 
“ Swithin C. Shortlidge’s Media Academy affords the 
best instruction.” 

Colonel Richard J. Hinton says:="* Parents will find 
it not only a good school, but a home-like, cheerful 
establishment, in which rational ideas of trainin 
combine to make that wholesome mental, moral, an 
physical atmosphere which is so necessary to the 
growth of healthy youth.” 

The Rev. John Long says: 
duties of 
serious an 
ians.”’ 

The Hon. Thomas V. Cooper, Pennsylvania Senata, 
says: ‘“‘I regard itasone of the finest in the State, 
and one inevery way suited to fita boy for any col- 
lege. The Principal and his assistants are well-known 
educators.” 

The New-York Graphic says: “Particular care ig 
taken of young boys, ajhome life being provided for 
them not usually found in boarding-schocis.” 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 1, 1879, 
8S. C. SHoRTLIDGE, Esq., Media, Penn. 

DEAR Sir: I take great pleasure in expressing my 
satisfaction with the care bestowed upon my boy as 
your school, and am glad to be able to commend the 
iustitution to all parents and guardians who desire a 
comfortable home for their sons, where their educa. 
tion, health, and morals aré so admirably provided 
for. Very truly yours, 

HARLES H. T. COLLIS. 

The Rev. J. A. Childs, D. D., of Philadeiphia, had a 
son‘at the Academy, and “is glad to recommend it.” 

The Philadelphia Times says: ‘Mr. S. C. Shortlidge 
has been long and favorably known as a successful 
teacher.” 

The Media Record says: “Mr. S. C. Shortlidge’s 
boarding-school must command public attention.” 

The Media American says: *“ Altogether, the past 

ear was the most successful Mr. Shortlidge has had, 

he class of young men and boys was unusually excel 
lent. The students won the respect of our citizens by 
their uniformly gentlemanly demeanor; they alway 
showed a dignified self-respect not generally charac. 
teristic of schoolboys, which speaks well for the dis- 
cipline and influence of the Academy. We gladly maks 
record of this, as it was noticed by our people and fa 
vorably commented upon by all. But it is not sur 
prising that Mr. Shortlidge bas built up a first-class 
institution in our borough. He is unwearied in his 
work, scarcely ever leaving the Academy foreven an 
hour at a time during school sessions. Every depart- 
ment thus feels at all times the master’s presence, 
We predict forthe Media Academy increased popu- 
larity and usefulness.” 

We heartily indorse the above well-merited notice 
from the Media Americav, and commend Mr. S.C. 
Shortlidge’s Academy to public favor: 

Rev. D. W. C. BYLESBY, 

Rector of Protestant Epis. Church, Media, Penn 

Rev. EDWARD H. RORBINS, 

Pastor of Media Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. S. A. HEILNER, 

Pastor of Media Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Rev. W. A. PATTEN, 

Pastor of the Media Baptist Church. 

For_new illustrated circular address the Principal 
and Proprietor, SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., 
(Harvara University graduate,) Media, Penn. 


“ Your attention to the 
yous position must make your school the 
d intelligent choice of parents and guard: 


STEVENS HIGH SCHOOL. 
THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT OF THE STEVENS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
River-st., between 5th and 6th sts., Hoboken, N. J., 
OPENS SEPT. 13, 1882. 

INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN THE ANCIENT AND 
MODERN LANGUAGES; IN FREE-HAND AND 
MECHANICAL DRAWING, 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, $60 PER ANNUM 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT, $150 PER ANNUM. 


These terms include all the studies. 
For catalogues, apply to the Librarian of Steveng 
Institute. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 

Media, Penn., 12 miles from Philadelphia. School 

year opens Sept. 12. Fixed price covers every expense 

even books, &c. Noextracharges. No incidentai ex- 


penses. No examination for admission. Thirteen ee 
rienced teachers, ail men and all graduates. Special 
opportunities for -“ students to advance rapidly. 
Special drill for dulland backward boys. Patrons or 
students may select any studies or choose the reguiar 
English, scientific, business, classical, or civil engineer- 
ing course. Students fitted at Media Academy are now 
in Harvard, Yale, and lO other colleges and polytechnic 
schools. Media has seven churches and a temperance 
charter which prohibits the sale of all intoxicating 
drinks. For new illustrated circular address the 
Principal and proprietor, SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
A. M., (Harvara University graduate,) Media, Penn. 


MT. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY, 


A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
At Sing Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The course of instruction embraces the following 
departments: classical, modern languages, elemen- 
tary, mathematical, English studies, and natural 
science; classes are also formedin music, drawing, 
fencing, and eiocution; a thoroughly organized mill- 
tary department; riding school, with well-trained 
horses, gymnasium, &c. Wiil reopen THURSDAY, 
Sept. 19. BENJAMIN & ALLEN, Principais. 











Iss COMSTOCK, N@QS. 32 
West 40th-st., facing Reservoir Park; 


AND 
English, 


N 


French, and German boarding and day school; gym- | 
nastics; studio; private class for young boys; classi- | 
THURSDAY, Sept, 28 Miss Com- | 
} man 


cal department. 
stock at home after Sept. 20. 





Mave MOISELLE TARDIVEL, NO. 25 WEST 
78 46TH-ST., NEW-YORK.—Eoarding and day school 


for yous ladies and children. reopens Sept. 27; thor- } 
i 


ough English course; datly lectures; French and other 


languages spoken within six months; drawing and | 


musical advantages unsurpassed. 





i H. MORS#’S CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH 
| eschool, No. 112 West 88th-st., will reopen Sept. 25; 
number of puptis limited; thorough preparation for 
college and sclentific schools. Mr. MOKSE wiil be at 
home after Sept. 11. 





aT. JOHNS. 
TENTH YEAR. Nos. 2land 23 West 
Mrs. THEODORE IRVING. 


OCT. 2, 1882. 
82d-st., New-York. 





MISS KEITH, ASSISTED BY 

MADAME ALFRED COLIN, will reopen her 
English and Freneh Boarding and Day School, No.37 
Kast 30tn-st.. Sept. 27; methods thorough; Harvard 
preparation; excellent sanitary conditions. 





MeaLERE. INSTITUTE, (GERMAN-AMERI- 
{YB CAN,) NO. 3836 WEST 29TH-ST.—Day school and 
kindergarten for both sexes; boarding-school 
boys; prepares for business and college. 

P. W. MOELLER, Principal. 


MESPEMOISELLES CHARRBONNIER’S 
P 


tor 





French Protestant boarding and day school for 
young ladies, 36 East 35th-st.. (formerly in Paris,) will 
reopen THURSDAY, Sept. 28. Apply by letter until 
Sept. 15, when Miles. CHARBONNIER will be at home. 
~~ ALLEN DODWORTH’S 
CLASSES FOR DANCING, 

NO. 681 5TH-AV., 

Will recommence on SATURDAY, Oct. 14. 








MiLLE. RUEL AND MISS ANNIE BROWN’S 
French and English boarding and day scnool, 
No, 22 West 6tth-st., 
will reopen THURSDAY, Sept. 28, 1882. Students 
prepared for collegiate examinations if desired. 
YOLUMBIA INSTITUTE FOR BOYS, (RE- 
ymoved to) No. 106 West 42d-st.. FE, FOWLER, A.B., 
Principal, reopens Monday, Sept. 25. Collegiate, pre- 
paratory, and primary departments. Catalogues on 
application, 


Iss J. F. WRKREAKS, NO. 52 EAST 77TH-=T., 
French and English boarding and day school for 
young ladies and children, will commence Sept. 27. 
Careful training and thorough instruction in every 
department. Kindergarten class commences Oct. iv. 








VHE MISSES) LEEDS 
French Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
and children, No. 21 West 126th-st., New-York City, 
reopens Sept. 20, 1882. 
RS. mM. FP. WALTON HAS REMOVED TO 
Ni No. 52 East 54th-st., and will reopen her school for 
YOUNG LA DLES and children Sept. 27. 
KINDERGARTEN Oct. 4. 


RGRS. AND MISS STEERS’S ENGLISH, 
Miia and German boarding and day school for 
young ladies, No, 12 East 47th-st., reopens Sept. 28, 
Kindergarten, Oct. 2. 


FISSES MARSHALL’S SCHOOL FOR 
1 A Soung ladies anc children, No. 250 West 38th-st., 
reopens Monday, Sept. 18. 


Mis BALLOW’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
iVischool for young tadies and little girls, No. 24 
Kast 22d-st., will reopen on THURSDAY, Sept. 28. 


NEiss M. A. CLARK, 

English and French school for youn ladies and 

children reopens Sept. 28, 188%. No. 107 East 35th-st. 

i iss ANNA ©, LAMB'S SCHOOL AND 

kinaergarten for misses and young boys, reopens 
Sept. 20, at No, 812 Park-av., near 54th-st. 


N SCHOOL 


THE “LE ENGLISH AND 





ISS BRUYN’S REOPENS 
Sept. 25; No, 112 West 2lst-st.; limited number 
of boarding puplls taken. 


Iss JAUDON’S YOUNG LADIES’ BOARD- 
Mi and day school, No, 348 Madison-av., reopens 
Sept. 28; languages taught by the ‘natural method.” 


INDERGARTEN.—ELEMENTARY CLASSES; 

seminary for kindergarten teachers. 7 East 22d-st., 
N. Y., Oct. 3, 1882. John Kraus, Maria Kraus-Boelte. 
pak ihe, dite i Reenateston ia Atise te Bicdiests Wrsrnas as wat Aree ES 


EV. DR. AND MRS. C. H. GARDNER’S 
boarding and day school for ph gen J ladies, No, 603 
Bth-av., commences its twenty-fifth year Sept. 27. 


ISS GIBBONS’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
1 for girls, No. 55 West 47th-st., reopens 
Sept. 27, 1882. 


yy ISS WARREN. NO. 10 WEST 45TH-ST., 
reopens her school for young gentlemen Sept. 21; 
young ladies’ department, Sept. 26. 


ATISS CHARLOTTE KE. FERRIS’ SCHOOL 
Mix young ladies and children, No. 108 Last 12th- 
st., reopens Sept. 19. 
iY R. LUIGI STEFFENONE RESUMES 
i fA tecericcion in the art of singing. No. 108 Sth-av., 
Weber Piano Rooms. 
M ih. CORNWALLS ENGLISH, CLASSICAL, 
4 Aava selentific school for boys, No. 212 West 42d- 
j 8t., reopens hept 21. ; 
} RK. FISHER’S COLLEGIATE AND _ PRI- 
| a classes for 
‘es 


MR. TRENOR’S 
ACADEMY OF DANCING, 
BROADWAY AND 382D-ST., 
IS NOW OPEN, 33d year. Send for circular. 


SR. HALLAPDA Y’S SCHOOL, NO. 26 WEST 

43d-st., reopens Sept. 27; prepares for college; 

French and German by native teachers; warm lunch; 
inclosed play-ground; number of pupils limited. 


rOuUN MACMULLEN’S SCHOOL REOPENS 
Thursday, Sept. 14, at No. 1,262 Broadway, (ele- 
vator in 32d-st.) Terms, $40 to $240: boarders, $400. 
Circulars and pamphlets at Putnam's, 27 West 23d-st. 


CLASS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN AND 
avers instruction; term begins Sept. 28. Apply 
to THOMAS REEVES ASH, No. 145 West 45th-st., after 
Sept. 11. 
aT. LOUIS COLLEGE, NO. 134 WEST 87TH-ST., 
—A select Catholic school. 
T MISSES PERRIN'S, 2.021 5TH-AV.— 
Terms per year, $400; with musica! course, $500. 
"MME. ROCH’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
reopens Sept. 20. No. 713 Madison-av. 


TANO LESSONS.—MRS. MANN, PUPIL 
Constantin Sternberg, 21 East 14th-st., Room F, 


iss J. F. MOORE, NO. 164 WEST 48TH- 
st., reopens her school Sept. 28, 


Miri REYNOLDS, (EIGHT YEARS TEACHER 
in Miss Haines’ school,) 66 West 45tn-st. Sept. 27. 


R.A. CALLISEN’S DAY SCHOOL FOR 
boys,131 West 43d-st., reopens Wednesday, Sept. 20. 


OF 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL FOR BOYs, 
ING SIN 


Rev. J. BRECK NRIDGE GIBSON, D. D., Rector. 
The next school year will begin Tuesday, Sept. 12, 1482. 


OMEINSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—Home care; thorough course 
of study. Reopens Sept. 14. 
. Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 


ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS,—THE 

undersigned,an experienced physician and teacher, 
makes the care and instruction of such boys a special- 
ty. Address Dr. WILLIAMSON, Lyme, Conn. 


T PoRT CHESTER. NEW - YORK, 
STARR'S MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
kstablished 1854. O.WintHROP S?ake,A.M.,Principal. 


OMERVILLE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 5OM- 
WIERVILLE, N. J.—Science, languages, oratory, music. 
R, W. PERKINS, Secretary. 


boys reopen Sept. 13 at No, 22 | $250 —AT MVUUNT HOPE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
e 


Tarrytown. N. Y¥.; music and art extra. 


ta | 


| tuition in English and Latin, $100 per annum. 
| circulars address the Principal. 


WINTER HOME SCHOOL, 


NEAR COLUMBIA, & C. 

This school is established on plan of the European 
home schools. Resident French, English, and Ger- 
governesses. Special courses of study given. 
Theclimate is particularly adapted to young girls 
who cannot pass the Winterat the North. Highest 
references. Address 

Mrs. MARY PRESTON DARBY, 
Post Office Box No. 19 Columbia, South Carolina, 


OPES INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND MISSES, SING SING, N. Y., ON HUD- 
SON.—Loceation delightful; one hour from New-York; 
refined Christian influences; instruction thorough; 
music and art; first class; terms moderate. Open 
Sept. 14. For catalogue address Rev. C. D. RICE, 
Principal. 

a) Rees E. ELIZABETH DANA’S ENGLISH 
i¥aand French boarding school for young ladies, Mor: 








' ristown, N. J., reopens Sept. 20; enlarged school-rooma 
| and gymnasium; large and 


attractive grounds; su- 
perior advantages in every department; board a 
vor 








OME SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN UNDER 

twelve, twenty miles from New-York, in a place 
eelebrated for healthfulness. English branches, 
French, and German. Number limited. Terms mod- 
erate. Highest references. Address G. R., Box No. 
325 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


~ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 10 BOYS 

ONLY. A true Christian home. sweeseanay pre: 
pared in all the branches for any position. ry it, 
$65 board and tuition one-quarter school year. Ad- 
dress SEMINARY, No. 184 Division-st., Paterson, N. J. 


PE HE MISSES WREAKS’ ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
¥ and German Poarding and Day School for Young 








| Ladies and Children, No. 134 Mercer-st., Jersey City, 


reopens Sept. 20. 


T *) Cc 

LAW SCHOOLS. 
A NNUAL SESSION (24TH) OF THE LAW 
SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
NE\V-YORK begins Oct. 2 next and ends June 2 
next. The course for degree includes two sessions. 
A year of actual study in an oftice or other school is 
allowed as one session. Other requisites for a de- 
gree are an oral, and alsoa written, examination by 
papers, of not less than 200 questions, The usval 
award will be made of $450; in an essay prize, $250, 
and two prizes of $100 each for the best examinations, 

A. J. VANDERPOEL, LL. D., 
, President of the Faculty. 
For catalogues, &c., apply to 
: ” D. R. JAQUES, 


Secretary of the Faculty, 
No. 156 Broadway. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE LAW SCHOOL, 


The twenty-fourth annual term of this institution 
ommences at No. 8 Great Jones-st., New-York, on 
Monday, the 2d day of October next, and continues 
until June 2, 1883. The course of study embraces two 
collegiate years. The degree of Bachelor of Laws is 
conferred upon such students as pursue the full 
courses and pass the prescribed examination. A Fel- 
lowship of $500 per year will be awarded, under reg- 
ulations of the Faculty to be hereafter announced, 
in 1883, 1884, 1885, and at succeeding periods, to con- 
tinue for three years, toa graduate who shall excel 
in general proficiency and attention to the studies of 
the course. For catalogues,address No. 8 Great Jones-st. 

THEODORE W. DWIGHT, Warden, &e. 


” ‘TRACHERS. 


i) ISS HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, NO, 
36 WEST 21ST-ST.—Teachers, Professors, gover: 
nesses, provided with positions; families, colleges, 
schools, with competent instructors; schools recom- 
mended to parents. Keferences by favor: Hon. Hamil- 
ton Fish, Hon. ex-Secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 
School furniture and suppiie . 


TORTH GERMAN GENTLEWAN, HIGHLY 
accomplished, with unexceptionable Al City ref- 
erences, desires to give a few more lessons in German, 
Rapid progress; terms moderate; would also act as 
coacher and superintendent for boys in private fam- 
ity. Address N. G., 17, Box No. 101 Times Office. 


YOUNG AMERICAN LADY OF EDUCA- 
Aun and refinement will instruct in English, 
French, and music part of the dav in exchange for 
home in refined family or school; highest references, 
Address CAPABLE, Box No. 307 Times Up-town Office, 
No. 1,269 Broadway. 


OVERNESS.—AN ENGLISH LADY (CERTIFI. 

cated) desires daily engagement; English, French, 
German, music, singing; superior City references. 
Address X. W., Box No. 317 Times Up-town Office, No, 
1,269 Broadway. 


LLL 

ADY DESIRES POSITION AS INSTRUCT- 

ress; special care taken _witn English branches. 

Address C. M., Box No. 311 Times Up-town Ofice, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


___FURNACES. 


narra abil 

RYAN’S NEW FIRE CLAY FURNACE. 

—Clay generates pure warm air; moist from out- 
side atmosphere; requiring no water; opens the pores; 
strengthening the lungs; steam stifles from no ventl- 
lation; hot fron burns the air, closing the pores 
with suiphurous smells, causing vertigo; clay bet 
ter, cheaper, lasts longer. Fully guaranteed. Office, 
No. 62 Liberty-st. 


y OFUNDA FURN oe, FOE WwAsees PUR 
poses; e& ical, dura) ©, free from gas; 
maces, repaired. Lesley, 1.343 Broadway. 


—— 





CORRENT LITERATURE 


—_—— Se 


THE BAIRNS A’ AT REST. 


> 
There was din, as ye ne’er heard the like, 
*Mang our bairns the nicht roun’ the fire-en’; 
A’ were busy as bees in a bike; 
A’ were blithe as the birds in the glen. 
What wi’ castles and kirks built wi’ stools, 
What wi’ rhyming at spellings a’ roun’, 
What wi’ playing at ball and at bools,—* 
But there’s peace now, they’re a’ cuddled doun. 


Now, the bairns are asleep, and a calm 
Has fa’n roun’ like a soft gloaming shade, 
And a kind Hand unseen sheds a balm 
O’er their wee limbs in weariness laid. 
On their fair chubby faces we see 
Sic an evenly sweetness 0’ rest, 
That ye’d doubt but they’d borrow’d a wee 
Frae the far-awa’ realms o’ the blest. 


Like wee birds in a nest do they cow’r, 
By ilk other so cozy and kin’; 
O, their bed’s like a rose-bed in flow’r, 
And our glances o’ love on it shine. 
0, awa’ wi’ your glairy gowd crown, 
Frae the cunning cauld fingers o’ Art! 
But, hurrah for the bairns that has grown 
Like a siving love-wreath roun’ the heart! 


Ha, let’s wheesht.t As we warm in their praise, 
We micht waken some flaxen-hair’d loon; 
Jee, already shot out frae the claes 
Just as lithe a wee limb’s in the toon ! 
Hap it o’er, hap it o'er. Bonnie bairn, 
Whaur awa’ may that wee footie pace ? 
Ihe richt gait o’ the world’s ill to learn, 
And fair Foriune is fickle to chase. 


There are hid ‘neath these lashes so long, 
The full een that are stars o’ the day; 
There lies silent the nursery song, 
On these lips fresh as mornings in May; 
And there beats in these bosoms a life 
More o’ promise than Spring-buds are giv'n, 
That must meet the world’s favor or strife, 
And shall make them or mar them for heay’n, 


Will ye guard them, ye angels 0’ Peace, 
In this haven, in the curtains o’ nicht ? 
Will ye guide them when dangers increase, 
Heaving out in their day-ocean fight ? 
For O, whaur, frae the bairnie so wee 
To the bairnie the biggest of x’, 
is the ane we'd first part wi’, and see 
To a bed in the moolst taen awa’ ? 


Karbles. +Whisper. +The grave. 


— Good. Words. 
—— 


STEVEN DUNBAR. 


IL 

It was noonday in. Paris, the:bright.fra- 
grant noon of a smiling May day. It was the 
time of new pictures, of chestnut-bloom, and 
Spring bonnets. TheSalon was full to over- 
flowing with blue-bloused.workmen, gazing at 
M. Bonnat’s latest tour de force, and the 
Champs Elysées with carriages conducting fair 
Parisians to the Bois; but midday found the 
argest throng of idlers more eastward,.in the 
Boulevard des Italiens, round about: the Café 
Riche. 

On this particular day in question there sat, 
unid the group.of habitués, aman of unmis- 
jakable English make.) Not that he was by 
iny means the blond, red-whiskered, check- 
suited type dear to.Parisian caricature; he 
was, on the contrary, dark and not above the 
medium height. His nationality proclaimed 
itself, in a less obtrusive way, by his bronze- 
red color, his high-bridged nose, his broad 
chest, and, above all, by the-entire uncon- 
sciousness of his pose. While near at handa 
knot of young Frenchmen were arranged with 
an eye to grouping, and a just regard to pass- 
ers-by, our English friend leaned back in his 
chair, with his hat tilted. over his eyes and his 
nands thrust into his wide trousers pockets, 
while he softly whistled to himself an air from 
‘* Marta” that he had heard ,at- the opera over 
oight. 

At that moment a neat. little coupé, with an 
English coachman and .a high-stepping horse, 
irew up at the café, and deposited a small 
sallow man, who was carefully dressed in Eng- 
lish clothes. He had a straight nose and hand- 
some gray eyes, and appeared to be, in a high- 
banded way, on excellent terms with _ himself 
and the world. 

** Ah, Dunbar, my friend, a thousand con- 


zgratulations! A great success !” he exclaimed 


in good English, as he advanced toward our 
friend. ‘* Where have you been? I have not 
seen you for days.”’ 

** Why, I only missed yesterday,’’ returned 
Dunbar; ** it was only the day before I heard 
about my picture, you know.” 

** My friend, you have a succés fou; that is 
as it should be. But do you know that they 
nave a superb creature sitting at Durand’s. to- 
day ? 1 looked in just now.”’ 

*“ Do you mean to say that they have got a 
jJecent-looking model at last ?’ asked Durbar. 

** Decent-looking? What do you mean by 
ihat? I tell yousheissuperb. Asa rule, my 
friend, your countrywomen are too long, too 
flat, and, moreover, too stiff and cold; they 
freeze you. But this one! ah, I already pic- 
ture her on my lawn under the chestnuts, ina 
muslin dress and straw hat !’’ 

“* What,” asked Dunbar, “ they’ve got an 
Englishwoman sitting at Durand’s ?”’ 

**T assure you she is your compatriot,” an- 
swered Gustave Lefévre, ‘‘ because I spoke to 
ber. I wanted to find out her address; but 
you must see for yourself—come round with 
me now. Iam going to make a study of her, 
and then I shall make her sit to me in my lit- 
tle country house,’’ he added, with a small 
oily smile as he dropped his eyelids; ** she will 
be trés amusante a faire.” 

Steven Dunbar and Gustave Lefivre were 
fellow-students ina popular Parisian studio, 
and, in spite of the latter’s enthusiastic greet- 
ing, had no further warrant for intimacy than 
was occasioned by an intermittent acquaint- 
anceship of a few months. 

Lefévre’s father had been a respectable 
tradesman, owing his success in life to an un- 
impeachable character, hard work, and the 
patronage of the then anything but respectable 


Court. His son, who inherited the whole of a 
not inconsiderable fortune, amassed by these 
means, professed to be a Legitimist, a dilet- 
tante, and an Uitramontane. He insisted more 
or less on his enthusiasm for art, and was wont 
to hint of a certain dark phase in his career 
that involved not only a lady’s character, but 
his own prowess in fire-arms. His presence at 
M. Durand’s studio was to be explained by the 
tact that he was a first-rate gossip and found 
the studio an amusing meeting-place in his af- 
yernoon’s lounge. 

His English acquaintance was aman of an- 
other stamp. Steven Dunbar’s father was a 
studious country gentleman, a bit of a scholar, 
and, in his own line, an excellent painter in 
water-colors. ‘This talent he had handed on to 
his son, so that by the time Steven had done 
with his measles, his schooling, and fallen in 
ove with the young lady next door, he had 
made up his mind to be an artist. He entered 
she academy schools, and later on decided on 
aking up his quarters and studying art in the 
¥rench capital. This was the map or frame- 
work of young Dunbar’s career. His inner 
fife, as the phrase goes, marched in different 
ines, or, rather, to change the metaphor, ho- 
vered about his country home in sight of a 
rertain garden wall. 

Love has been described by a modern writer, 
who compares it with such honors as a Duke- 
dom or the Holy See, to be the dizziest elevation 
in life. Is this, perhaps, why we take more in- 
terest in a youngster wooing the Curate’s 
daughter in a country lane than the maturer 

ears of the same youth when he may be 
Dking ermine or a seat for his county ? 

When Steven first experienced the dizzy 
slevation of the tender passion, when he first 
began to regard petticoated humanity with 
new eyes, he raised, as we have already hint- 
ed, a special pedestal to a divinity that wore 
sprigged muslin frocks in Summer weather, 
and hugged a hymn-book on her way to the 
village church. Z 

That was a time of lengthening twilights, ef 
almond trees ablaze with blossom, of nightin- 
gales in the hawthorn trees, when orchard 
walls grew purple as the evenings fell, and the 
west shone with a pale golden light. 

Then there was a slim, flitting figure to be 

seen in the twilight over a neighboring wicket- 
gate. ; 
Itis true that the figure and Steven were 
not on speaking terms, but even this obvious 
drawback did not interfere with the picture. 
At twenty-two a man can afford to wait; he 
is never so confident again. Hope is undashed 
and strength untriea. The world is all before 
him, full of goodly things, and life, about 
which be has such a huge curiosity, presents 
itself as a medium of splendid capabilities. 

In the maantime, a young lady, partially 


appearing from time to time amid the yew 
trees, had a subtle pose of body, an uncon- 
scious grace of carriage, that was very good to 
see. There were after-times, when introduc- 
tions came about, and the divinity’s name was 
discovered to be Maud—Maud Weldon, and 
Steven, plucking heart of grace, induced Miss 
Weldon to stand toying with a rose in the fore- 

round of one of his pictures. This was the 

eginning of the end. Before the portrait was 
finished this figure had become the focus round 
which all the young tellow’s hope and despair 
revolved. 

Steven's true love, however, proved no ex- 
ception to tke proverbial rule. Miss Weldon’s 
mother, a faded and flighty widow of small 
means, was, in a great measure, answerable 
for the catastrophe. She was a lady who for 
some years had been living beyond her means, 
and, now that her daughter had grown up, 
hoped to retrieve her fallen fortunes by an 
advantageous match. 

The opportunity sought by Mrs. Weldon 
was not long im presenting itself. Among the 
crowd of admirers that surrounded Maud at 
her first ball, a tall, middle-aged. man was con- 
spicuous. Rumor, busy on the rout-seats, 
whispered that this iron-gray gentleman had 
just returned from the West Indies with pro- 
digious wealth; so that Mrs. Weldon was not 
behindhand in offering the stranger hospital- 
ity. Dunbar’s difficulties date from this even- 
ing. When he dropped into Mrs. Weldon’s 
house in the morning he would find Maud 
smelling « bouquet of costly hothouse flowers ; 
in the evening there would be Mr. Brown, the 
West Indian gentleman, occupying his favor- 
ite chair. 

After a few weeks Mrs. Weldon brought 
things to a crisis by telling the young fellow 
that he was compromising her daughter by 
coming to the house, and suggested chat he 
should leave the place for a short time. Ste- 
ven’s fury at these worldly tactics would 
not be easy to describe. After several days, 
spent mainly in his own room, he wrote to 
Mrs. Weldon, and demanded an interview 
with her daughter. A day passed before he 
got a frigid acquiescence to his request. 

On reaching Mrs. Weldon’s door he was 
shown into the small shabby-fine drawing- 
room that, during the last nine months, he had 
learned to know so well. It was now January, 
the sleet was falling outside. The fire had 
just been lighted, and, as Steven stood wait- 
ing impatiently at the window, it gave a little 
sickly grin and went out. On the rickety 
rosewood table stood a magnificent bouquet 
of camellias and stephanotis, Mand’s favorite 
flowers, After a few minutes the door opened, 
and Miss Weldon came in. Her eyes shone 
with their usual clear, almost malicious, light, 
but there was an unusual twitching at the 
corners of her mouth. 

‘*Mamma says you have come to make a 
scene,” said Maud slowly, as she advanced 
into the room and gazed out of the other win- 
dow. ‘* You know I hate scenes,” she added, 
with the air of a spoiledchild; **they never do 
any good,”’ 

A pause. Seeing that he did not answer, she 
went on, while her eye glanced from the ugly 
little grate and the dead embers to the melting 
snow and drizzling sleet through the window: 
‘*Tt isn’t a very amusing business, is it? But 
I suppose life isn’t amusing, on the whole. 
Mamma says you ought to go away. Perhaps 
it would be better.” 

Still wondering at his speechlessness, she 
turned instinctively to the only beautiful 
thing in the dismal room, her bouquet of flow- 
ers, and began playing with the leaves. 

At the movement Steven seized his hat, and 
managed to say: 

“You are quite right, Miss Weldon. As 
you say, I had better go away, just for the 
present. I agree with you in everything,” he 
added, with asomewhat grim attempt at a 
laugh; ‘‘for, you see, I am going without 
making a scene !” 

The next instant the house-door banged to, 
and he was gone. It is strange that Dunbar, 
who had been occupied the last six months in 
proving to his girl that he loved her, left her 
now without a word. He had a feeling that 
he was dismissed; it became him to go likea 
man. 

Back in the shabby little drawing-room 
Maud fell upon her knees choked with sobs. 


EH, 

Some two years and a half 
since Steven Dunbar stood in Mrs, Weldon’s 
drawing-room. Three more Springs had 
kissed the earth, and two more Winters had 
shivered round the casements from which he 
looked on that miserable January day. As he 
waded through the melting snow and felt the 
keen north wind in his teeth, he gathered a 
certain grim satisfaction from the dull gray 
sky and dismal landscapes that seemed attuned 
to certain feelings in his heart. Life, for the 
nonce, presented itself as a Winter that gave 
birth to no sort of Spring, and the tragic 
blackness of the sky promised, to his inex- 
perience, no break of light. 

But in spite of these dark forebodings, 
Steven managed to eat his dinner like every 
other healthy young fellow, and that not only 
on the evening of his discomfiture, but onevery 
evening that followed, until the beginning of 
our story. Heroines may, under similar cir- 
cumstances, take the veil or refuse their proper 
nourishment; but unless he be borne down by 
exceptionally esthetic tendencies, or be laid 
up with the fever, aman will rarely quarrel 
with a well-cooked dinner. 

The only outward and visible sign of 
Steven’s refusal was that he packed up his 
paint-box and took the train for Paris. 

Two years and a half after we find him on 
a fine May morning lounging atthe Café Riche. 
Already time—the healer of sorrows, as we 
have it—had drawn the thin veil of oblitera- 
tion over bygone days, and softened off, as it 
were, the poignant edge of Steven’s disap- 
pointment. 


His life since that day had moved smoothly 
and successfully enough. He had worked with 
his characteristic enthusiasm at art, he had 
made a number of pleasant acquaintances and 
two or three flying visits to London, and had 
even sojourned ashort while at Antwerp to 
study the Flemish schools. But he had never 
during that time been home, and never once 
nientioned the name of Maud Weldon. 

On leaving England, and settling down to 
work, he faced about, metaphorically speak- 
ing, and represented to himseif that life, al- 
though incumbered with much tinsel and saw- 
dust, still offered healthy labor, and perhaps 
contentment, for those who chose to look for it, 

The past must bury itself; he did not intend 
to pose in any sort of attitude over its inter- 
ment. As to pulling and driveling over what 
might have been, Steven always professed a 
profound contempt for any such line of con- 
duct; indeed, he called it futile and effeminate; 
not fit for a human being who called himself a 
man and had a heart beating under his broad- 
cloth. 

In a word, he woed art with the same fervor 
that he had lavished on a young lady overa 
certain wicket-gate, and his latter efforts had 
not been in vain. 

A picture of his had been hung that year on 
the line of the Salon, and, to the surprise of 
most of bis fellow-students, had been bought 
at a high price on the morning of the private 
view. The news had only reached Steven the 
day before. He had two commissions that 
morning for, pictures, and the Figaro had 
pointed him out as a rising artist, andasa 
solitary example of an Englishman who had 
any regard for values. 

The pleasant reflections attendant on this 
tangible result to his labors were broken into 
by M. Gustave Lefévre in front of the Café 
Riche. 

After some minutes’ chat the two men left 
the restaurant. Quitting the Boulevard des 
Italiens for some narrower street on the left- 
hand side, they turned in under a low door- 
way and crossed a courtyard, and ascended 
the steep and badly lighted staircase that led 
to M, Jules Durand’s studio. 

In’ a large square room, lighted from the 
north side by a rain-washed window in the 
roof, there congregated from twenty-five to 
thirty men. Some were lolling about the 
room, some were smoking, a few were work- 
ing, and nearly all were talking. The ages of 
many of the students differed as much as their 
nationalities. Here was a boy who had been 
plucked red-hot from a country village school, 
and there a bald-headed old gentleman who 
could not be far short of seventy. There were 
one or two Yankees with clean-cut features 
and long legs; a typical Englishman with red 
whiskers; two or more Swedes with pale faces 
and protruding foreheads; a humpbacked 
Spaniard with a crutch; and a Neapolitan 
with one eye, who continually sang his native 
songs. The rest of the students were mainly 
Frenchmen; but even these offered the nicest 
differences in types. A large-boned, blue-eyed 
Alsatian labored seriously at his work, next toa 
loquacious and beetle-browed denizen of Mar- 
seilles, who did nothing but wave his mahl- 
stick and shout at the top of his shrill voice. 
Near them sat a rather out-at-elbow young 
fellow from Caen, with the high-bridged nose 
and long face which are identical in Normandy 
and England, and a depper little Parisian 
Count, with square brows and a waxed mus- 
tache, who was affectedly lisping the latest 
mot, 

The students and their easels were arranged 
in rows three deep; those at tbe back were 
perched on high giraffe-like chairs five feet in 
the air, from which point of elevation they 
sbouted and gesticulated like a family of mon- 
keys on a cocoanut tree. The wall hack onca 
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been green, but was now as black as the 
stove that had contributed so liberally 
the smoke and smuts for its accomplishment. 
Only half effaced from this tempting 
field of operation was a white chalk sketch of 
heroic size. It depicted, with a fine relish and 
anice eye for character, the features of the 
master, M. Jules Jean-Baptiste-Marie Durand. 
The head, which was egg-shaped, had been or- 
namented and set off by the ingenious artist 
with three upright hairs, while M. Durand’s 
nose—which was, in fact, not exactly of Greek 
dimensions--was portrayed by asortof ant- 
eater’s proboscis of prodigious size. Under- 
neath was scrawled J’y suis, rid reste. The 
grimy boards flooring the studio were strewn 
with almost every conceivable litter. Corkless 
and overturned varnish bottles, rags, moist 
paints, and discarded pipes added their quota 
to the odors of the crowded and tobacco-filied 
room, from which everv breath of air was ex- 
cluded by rigidly closed door and window. 

Curiously enough, a Frenchman will risk 
his life in a duel; will attend his friend’s bed- 
side,maybe, in a pestilent and contagious fever ; 
he will suffer martyrdom and death for the 
mere shadow of glory, but he will not face 
the consequences of an open window. A cur- 
rent of fresh air is a peril which every sober 
and right-minded Gaul will flee, and, be he 
Bonapartist, Republican, Legitimist, Orlean- 
ist, or Communist, every Frenchman is united 
in the matter of bolting a casement. In vain, 
then, to ask for airina Parisian studio. Somo- 
times the model 1aints; then they give her a 
glass of water and tell ner she must have 
caught cold in the draught on the staircase. 

In the present instance the young girl who 
was posing seemed much overcome with the 
heat, but the big hand of the clock under the 
window still pointed to twenty minutes 
to the hour when she would be able to rest 
and catch a breath of air outside. Before 
the hand had crept past the quarter, Dunbar, 
accompanied by Lefévre, pushed open the 
door. A volley of chaff, mock jeering, and 
rough compliments hailed Dunbar’s success in 
the Salon. 

‘* Bravo! we’ve done it this time! Durand’s 
studio forever |” 

‘“ Ho, ho! You’re too fine to come and see 
us now |”? 

“Lucky dog! Lend me fifty francs; they 
havn’t sent me a sou from home.” 

‘* Bravo! bravo ! A champagne supper all 
round; eh, old boy ¢” 

But all these disinterested remarks fell upon 
unheeding ears. 

Straight in front of Dunbar, on a rough 
wooden dais, sat a young girl, with the high 
studio light shining on her long chestnut hair. 
They had placed a skull on her lap, and round 
her waist was® tied a thick piece of rope. 
Was she posing tor Mary Magdalen? She 
wore a scanty brown gown of rough 
material, which had been unbuttoned at the 
neck to show the turn of throat and poise of 
head. Her reluctant hands were clasped on 
the grinning skull, while the rounded contours 
of her slight body seemed to shrink within its 
covering at the torture of such an unflinching 
gaze. Physical weariness seemed to draw her 
forehead, and the delicate penciling of her 
eyebrows was puckered with a pained dis- 
tress. The gray lights that shone out of her 
heavy-lidded eyes appeared to battie with an 
overwhelming shame. The mouth, although 
firm set, gave the human touch to her other- 
wise tragic face. There was something of an 
almost personal appeal in the occasional 
tremor of her finely curved lips. 

Dunbar staggerd back for the moment over- 
whelmed. Was he in a trance, a dream ? 
There, sitting before him, with nothing 
changed about her but her expression, 
sat the girl who had coolly dismissed 
him two ana a half years ago! Maud Weldon, 
a common model, sitting in a Parisian studio! 
There could be no mistake about this astound- 
ing apparition; no two girls could be so line 
for line alike. 

The room reeled round as Steven tried to 
steady himself against the wall. ‘* Maud, a 
model—a common model!’ seemed to dance 
in staccato exclamations in his dizzy brain. 

**Is she not superb, eh?’ broke in Lefévre 
at his elbow, as he put his eyeglass in his eye 
and backed against the wall, in order better to 
examine the Magdalen. Then, drawing up his 
easel to within three feet of the model, he mur- 
mured, with his characteristic low chuckle as 
he dropped his eyelids, 

‘Tres amusante & faire, trés amusante.”’ 

* C’est Vheure |’ cried the shrill-voiced Mar- 
seillais, with wild gesticulations, from his 
perch. 

In the general confusion that ensued Steven 
managed to slip out unnoticed to the street, 


ITI, 


When Steven Dunbar fiung out of Mrs. Wel- 
don’s villa and faced the driving sleet and 
biting wind of that January day, he fancied 
that he gauged the height and depth of human 
bitterness. The world could hold no greater 
heart-anguish, he told himself, and come what 
might he would be ready in future to parry 
the ugliest thumps of destiny. He felt he had 
lived successfully through the sorriest trick 
that fate could play upon him, and live to 
what age he might, he imagined that nothing 
further could greatly affect him. 

Yet, as Steven stepped out of the dark studio 
passage into the dazzling sunshine of a baimy 
May morning, stepped out into the brilliant 
white street full of dancing lights, of carriages, 
of cafés, of loungers, of gayly dressed women, 
he telt he had never really looked into the eyes 
of pain before. What did those women find 
to laugh at? Whom were those idlers in the 
café ogling ? 

The very sun seemed to shine with a cruel 
garish light, and the noise of the traffic to 
grate with a jarring sound on Steven's ear. 
‘the great unheeding flow of busy life that 
swept past him brought a sense of isolation 
that he had never felt before. 

This new great trouble that had locked him 
in her arms seemed to hold him apart, as it 
were, on some high pinnacle from which he 
must evermore look down, while the great 
human tide rolled by all unconsciousiy to 
whatever eternity might have in store for 
them ! 

To get away from that wrangling, smiling, 
jounging, bustling crowd, to bein reality alone, 
was the great desire that seized Steven; 
and, swinging past the astonished pass- 
ers-by, he turned bis face westward, 
and did not slacken pace until 
he had gained the outskirts of the town. 
He passed through the Bois de Boulogne, and, 
catching sight in the distance of St. Cloud, he 
crossed the bridge, and, climbing the hill, 
flung himself down under a tree upon the 
grass, 

There at his feet lay the splendid panorama 
of Paris and the winding Seine, bathed in the 
delicate haze of a May-day afternoon. A 
thrush was singing in the thicket, a lazy 
breeze softly wooed his face. A day made by 
the gods and goddesses in which to sip nectar, 
to dream, and look into each other’s eyes. 
Down below the little steam-boats, so prettily 
called **swallows,’? wound in and out of the 
islands on the curling river, and beyond over 
the shimmering whiteness of Paris the golden 
dome of the Invalides shone like a gem on a 
beautiful woman’s brow. 

But if Paris seemed in any way fair that day 
to Steven, it was only in the sense in which a 
siren is fair who sings her song and combs her 
hair over dead men’s bones. 

In the black heart of that beautiful Paris, in 
acrowded men’s studio, in an atmosphere of 
tobacco smoke, of coarse jokes and rude be- 
havior, was sitting the woman whom Steven 
bad reverenced as a sort of angel, and who, 
however ill she had treated him, he had always 

ictured as pure as her own white flowers. 
unbar was not one of those men who grow 
callous because they have been haraly treated. 

He knew that he loved her still—loved her 
more than he had ever done. And this white 
star of his imagination was posing as Mary 
Magdalen at the rate of two francs an hour! 
At the hideous picture he had conjured up he 
groaned and buried his face in the grass. 

Later on, as the sound of holiday-makers’ 
voices climbed the hill, Steven, in search of 
solitude, left St. Cloud, and, dropping down 
the slope on to the other side, present- 
ly gained the wood at Meudon. He wan- 
dered by the little lake and sat down sadly 
by the rough-made soldiers’ graves that lie 
along the water’s edge. Those stoneless, name- 
less mounds of earth marked out what had 
perhaps been hopeful, high-beating human 
hearts. Yet their pain was over, he reflected. 
‘Twilight gathered on Steven; a bat flitted 
across the silent water, and the clumps of trees 
showed darkiy against the fading sky. By 
and by in the thick shadows of the wood bare- 
headed monks came trooving by chanting 
some low, mystic dirge. 

Renunciation in life and hope only in 
some vague after-existence—or, on the other 
hand, forgetfulness in sin and annihila- 
tion in death—were these the eternal tunes 
to which the generations should march past? 
Was this all indeed that life had to offer? 
All that was merely personal in his being—his 
sense of wrong, his pleasure in existence—all 
that the past had given him, ail that the future 
might have in'store for him, seemed banked u 
by this avalanche of doubt that had dsechaiies 
on hissoul. The drying up of these natural 
currents forced his spirit back upon life prob- 
lems which may well remain forever unan- 
swered. The eternal silence ot nature weighed 
in his front, and, riding bigh, the pale stars 
seemed to say, ‘* You are alone.”’ 

At last, bodily and mentally exhausted, he 


threw himself down upon the ground. and. as 


the moon raised her head over the neighboring 
copses, he fell into a fitful sleep. 

t seemed to him he was back in the old 
orchard garden, and Maud, dressed as he 
always remembered her, in white, smiled 
and beckoned from the other side of 
the wicket gate. But as Steven rushed for- 
ward the gate vanished, and from the other 
side of the high wall came a mocking laugh. 

Then the scene seemed to change, and Maud, 
with wild eyes and disheveled hair, appeared, 
wringing her hands on the opposite banks of 
adark stream. She did not hear Steven, who 
called to her, but walked along the river bank 
still wringing herhands, Suddenly she turned 
her head and her eyes seemed to say: 

‘* T have suffered; see only how | suffer now. 
The river rolls between, over which we can 
never pass; but lam not the vile thing you 
think.” 

The air chilled and the snow began to fail. 
He seemed to be magnetically drawn into the 
stream by the fixed shining of her eyes. He 
sprang forward; but as he felt the water about 
his feet, she changed into a willow on the riv- 
er’s bank, that threw up its startled branches 
like despairing hands against the Winter sky. 

At that moment Steven awoke. 

Rubbing his eyes, he saw that the first chill 
of dawn was faintly flushing the east. At 
first he only felt an aching in the limbs, and a 
sense of weariness, Ther the recollection of 
vesterday came back, and he started up and 
began to walk in the direction of Paris, 

te had dreamed of Maud. 

He recalled the despair of her attitude, the 
bend of her body, the clasp of her hands, and 
then again he saw the mute appeal of her eyes. 

‘* Yes,’’ they said, as plainly as eyes could 
say, *‘ 1, too, have looked pain in the face; you 
are not alone, Our paths may lie apart—yours 
in front, mine behind; but you, who once be- 
lieved in me, give mea little of your faith 
now.”’ 

**She is innocent !’’ cried Steven sudden- 
ly, as he gave a bound, and a hundred joy- 
bells seemed to ring outin the air. ‘‘She is 
innocent!” the birds seemed to sing; and the 
sun, slowly rising, and casting the trees’ long 
westward shadows on the grass, appeared to 
Steven to light up a new and fairy world. 

‘** Pooh-pooh |!” says the scientific critic, at 
such a juncture, ‘A disordered imagination, 
effect of fatigue and anempty stomach.” *‘* A 
ridiculous infatuation for a worthless girl,” 
says the worldly wise man, who habitually 
gives the lowest motive to an incomprehensible 
action; while the large class of persons who 
feel nothing but their own headaches smile in- 
credulously, and suggest incipient madness, 
Yet surely it is in the measure of love and 
faith a man gives his fellow-man that he can 
himself be judged. 

As to Steven, it was nothing that this reve- 
lation of the morning came as a lightning 
stroke. He had toiled, in a way, all day, and 
thrown himself down in anguish for this ra 
of light. A mere dream became, by some high 
intuition, a daylight conviction. For the shock 
that had, so to speak, upset his moral equili- 
brium had left him in a void in which he 
doubted, not only the purity and truth of one 
individual woman, but the existence of any 
truth and purity atall. Belief in one meant a 
reinstitution of the other. 

When, fagged and footsore, but with high- 
beating pulse, he gained the gates of Paris, an- 
other day of pain and pleasure had begun. 
Life again stirred in the silent streets. 


IV. 

Maud was last seen, bouquet in hand, in the 
unsympathetic position of dismissing her 
youthful lover. To mitigate her conduct 
it must be remembered that she was, 
at the date of which we have spoken, 
barely eighteen, and sorely pressed by cir- 
cumstances in the shape of a tearful mother 
and an inexorable tax-gatherer. She was not 
only inexperienced in the world, but also in- 
capable of judging of even her own feelings. 

Experience is the only lesson that Dame 
Destiny birches into grown-up boys and girls; 
and it was to this hard school, to borrow a 
metaphor, that Maud was about to pay ber 
heavy school fees. 

Mrs. Weldon had resided, during her hus- 
band’s life-time, in various parts of the Conti- 
nent. She had a predilection for dashing so- 
ciety—a taste which was shared by her hus- 
band along with, if rumor say aright, a de- 
cided leaning to rouge et noir. It is certain 
that they made Paris their head-quarters, and 
passed the Summer and Winter months, toa 
great extent, at Wiesbaden, Baden Baden, and 
Monaco. On Mr. Weldon’s sudden death in 
a railway accident, his widow was obliged, as 
the phrase goes, to turn over a new leaf. She 
found, on going into their affairs with her 
lawyer, that their financial condition was such 
that a final renunciation of her past pleasant 
life was imperative. With many sighs, there- 
fore, she packed up her laces and sky-blue 
dresses, and resigned herself, as ladies will, to 
fate and the gimecrack villa in which Steven 
found her. 

At the time of their return to England 
Maud had passed her tenth birthday, so that 
in the monotony of their quiet country life 
she still vividly retained the recollection of 
the fine adresses she had worn, the gay scenes 
she bad witnessed, and the admiration she 
had always received as a child. It 
had been Mrs. Weldon’s pride at Nice to 
dress her beautiful littie daughter in white 
velvet, and to walk with her along the 
English promenade, In the after days ot 
dark damp Winters the foolish woman used 
to tell Maud that when she grew up sheshould 
marry arich husband, dress in fine clothes, 
and winter in Nice, 

It is strange how we sometimes retain even 
the most idle words spoken to us in childhood. 
The girl unconsciously made the rich husband 
an inevitable part of her future. It seemed, 
therefore, in the natural course of events that 
Mr. Brown should present himself with dec- 
orous protestations and a bouquet of hothouse 
flowers. In real life, however, things were 
complicated by the presence of a Steven. In 
her childish dreams of white velvet and the 
English promenade there was no young man 
who looked at her with that curious, earnest, 
almost pained expression in his eyes. No one 
at all who pressed warm kisses on her passive 
pink fingers. Real life was much more diffi- 
cult. 

indeed, things were particularly prosaic for 
the moment in Mrs. Weidon’s household. The 
butcher was clamorous to be paid, and the 
baker refused to leave their daily bread unless 
his accounts were settled. It is to be feared 
that the grocer had already rather roughly re- 
fused them credit, and the wretched little 
maid-servant had received no wages for the 
last six months. Day by day the difficulties 
of the unfortunate widow increased, until it 
became palpable that a climax was near at 
hand. After a night spent by Mrs. Weldon in 
threats, in entreaty, and finally in tears, Maud 
consented to seud away Steven and accept 
Mr. Brown. 

But it is one thing to dismiss a lover, another 
to accept a substitute. It was not until her 
suave admirer placed a large jewel on the third 
finger of her left hand, and attempted to 
kiss her cheek in token of proprietorship, 
that Maud realized how antipathetic he realiy 
was to her. Steven had gone, and nencefor- 
ward through life there would be this smug, 
precise, scrupulously polite gentleman opposite 
to her. In vain to conjure up the old magic 
of gay scenes; they no longer said anything 
to her imagination. What use, she asked her- 
self, to drive through life in a coach and four, 
with a large piece of unresponsive humanity 
blocking out her view? 16 was useless to 
battle with the repugnance that this marriage 
inspired her. 

Within a week of Steven’s departure Maud 
had broken off her engagement with Mr. 
Brown. Mrs. Weldon, in wrath and despair, 
took to her bed, and Maud, for the first time, 
assumed tbe management of affairs. She 
found that for the last few years they had 
been actually living on their capital, and that 
what money remained would barely cover 
their debts. Maud therefore arranged to give 
up the house and sell the furniture, while she 
took a small apartment in a London suburb, 
and sought for a situation as daily governess. 

Poverty, unless‘in the case of a bigwig who 
gathers an additional glory from ayouth spent 
before the mast or in labeling blacking-pots, 
is, perhaps, as tiresome in the relating as it is 
doleful to experience. 

Maud during the next two years learned her 
lesson in a rough school. It was the old story 
of long hours and small pay. Finally, seeing 
an advertisement in the newspaper of a 
French family who wanted an English gov- 
erness in the Faubourg St. Germain, the two 
ladies went over to Paris. If Maud had any 
desire of seeing Dunbar by so doing, the irony 
of fate was about to give her her heart’s de- 
sire. 

_After some six morths, Maud’s little pupil 
died in the Faubourg St. Germain, leaving 
her again without occupation in a strange city. 
From this moment their real hardships began. 
No one wanted a governess with Maud’s mod- 
est accomplishments. Could she teach Latin 
and music? No? Then German and mathe- 
matics? If not; they were afraid she would 
not suit. A hundred people wanted English 
nurses, but Maud was denied even this last al- 
ternative by the serious illness of her mother. 
In the meantime the mistress of the pension 
where they boarded hinted to Maud that some 
old pensionnaires wanted their room. 

hat was the poor girl todo? Her mother 
must have a doctor, and Madame must be ap- 
peased. She went from shop to shop with her 
ald water-color sketches. Ro one in Paris, 


‘they had in the world in her pocket? 


where every one paints, wanted them either. 
She had sold all her poor little bits of jewelry, 
and appealed without result to the only rela- 
tive they had in England. 

In the midst of this dilemma she realized an 
unlooked-for means of earning money. It 
happened that she had walked into Paris one 
evening to proffer, for the last time, her poor 
little sketches, which had, as before, been rath- 
er roughly refused, As Maud was roiling up 
her impossible ultra-marine landscapes she 
startec on hearing herself addressed. 

Turning round, she saw an elderly gentle- 
man, with a bald head and long nose, taking 
off his hat and bowing toher. It was none 
other than M. Jules Durand. He had seen her 
sketches refused, and therefore did not oe 
to accost her. Bowing again, he presented his 
card, and asked Mademoiselle if she had ever 
sat for her portrait. He was an artist, he ex- 
plained, and was, at the moment, engaged 
on a sacred subject, would Mademoiselle 
pose for the Virgin? He then men- 
tioned the remuneration, which seemed to 
Maud a great deal of money. Of course she 
would pose. Was that not the last franc that 
The rest 
can easily be guessed, After sitting for about 
a week to M. Durand, he asked her one morn- 
ing to pose in his other studio. He had been 
disappointed of a model, he explained; and 
Maua, little knowing the ordeal she was to 
undergo, assented. The result we have seen. 


A few hours after Steven’s return to Paris 
he went round to the studio. To his relief he 
found an empty dais and but a handful of 
students in the room. 

‘*No model?’ he tried to say, in his usual 
voice. 

‘*No, worse luck to it !” grumbled one of the 
plodding Swedes, who was already tugging 
away at a plaster cast, ‘* No, she only sat an 
hour yesterday, and ran off. 


men! There’s pretty 
hate these fine ladies ! 
finish mv sketch now.”’ 

At which forlorn statement Steven broke 
into a broad grin. 

‘* It’s always the way with the good-looking 
models; they give themselves airs,” remarked 
the Marseillais, with the air of a man witha 
profound experience in such matters. 

At that moment Lefévre tapped Dunbar on 
the shoulder. He had just sauntered in. 

‘Our pretty bird has flown, you see,” he 
said, with his supercilious smile. ‘* We fright- 
ened the little girl away. I made a misiake 
about her, it seems, She has never posed be- 
fore. I believe she has a history,’ he added, 
lowering his voice to a confidential whisper ; 
‘* and that old rascal Durand knows more than 
he chooses to tell.’’ 

** Indeed !”? said Dunbar, coldly; and, shak- 
ing off Lefévre’s offers to go and breakfast, he 
rushed round to M. Durand’s house, 

Explaining to his master that he was an old 
friend of Miss Weldon’s, he learned fromtheold 
gentleman most of the particulars already re- 
counted. He heard of their chance meeting, 
the failure of the water-colors, and how Miss 
Weldon had been persuaded tosit. Final y, 
extracting the address of the pension where 
Mrs. Weldon was staying, he made his way 
thither as fast as a fiacre could carry him. 

After climbing four flights of stairs and pre- 
senting his card, he was shown intoa small, 
cheaply furnished drawing-room. 

Steven crossed to the open window, and stood 
on the littie balcony overlooking Paris. At his 
feet the busy gay stream of life swept past— 
tram cars, blue-bloused workmen, neat white- 
capped bonnes—while in the delicate pearly 
distance he again saw the shining dome of the 
Invalides. But Paris, animate or inanimate, 
roused no resistance in him to-day. He was 
back in fancy in an orchard garden, where sin 
and sorrow were not, and where women had 
sweet gray eyes. The sinking sun was touch- 
ing the distant trees with purple and flush- 
ing with pink the moss-grown orchard walls, 
A young girl’s face and hair, too, caught a 
radiance from the sky, as, with halt-drooped 
eyes and averted head, she plucked a rosebud 
from atrellis near at hand. That was the pic- 
ture that he saw from the small pension bal- 
cony. 

The next instant the original stood behind 
him. Poor Maud, grown thinner and paler 
than in his fancy picture ! 

‘* Why did you come?” he heard her say sor- 
rowfully, as she stood still in the middle of the 
room. ‘‘It was bad enough to bear yester- 
day,’’ she added, as a great shame flushed her 
cheek. ** Why did you come? You might have 
left me alone.”’ 

Tears of shame were welling up into her eyes, 
so that she turned round with her back to the 
light to hide them. 

How often during her two years of hardship 
had she dreamed of meeting Steven! She had 
felt that could she only touch his hand or meet 
his eyes, they would understand each other as 
they had never understood each other before. 
Now she felt that she must be hopelessly de- 
graded in his sight. How explain the position 
in which he had seen her? 

It was lucky that Dunbar had enough gen- 
erosity to require no explanation at her hands, 

**T came because I could not help it,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘*I came because 1—I love you—”’ 
He paused as she buried her face in her hands. 

‘“‘T am not worthy of it,’ she murmured, 
with bowed head. ‘‘ After—yesterday, how 
can you say that you love me? You may be 
sorry for me, thatisall. Go away!” she en- 
treated; ‘‘it can do no good.” 

‘“*T cannot go away!’ he cried, coming be- 
hind her. ‘*What happened yesterday shall 
be forgotten. As long as we live, it shail 
never be mentioned again.’’ 

But she answered only by a low sob. 

**Maud,” he said, as be imprisoned her two 
slim hands in one of his, while he drew her to 
him with the other, ‘‘ Maud, do not send me 
away again! Lookat me;say that you love 
me, that you will be my wife !” 

Unable to hide her face, and softened by 
the pleading of his voice and touch, she 
rased her eyes for one moment to his. 
It was only for an instant of time; but 
he knew in that instant all that she had suf- 
fered. Theappealof her glance roused all that 
was manly and generous in his nature, and 
over that wave of sorrow his soul went out to 
her as 1t could never have done in the old Sum- 
mer days. A great joy and peace took hold of 
him, exalting the meaning of life into the high 
channels of his early dreams. 

‘*Remember what I am—a model!’ she 
said, in a deprecatory voice, while her head 
drooped on to her breast. 

‘You shall be mine !” he whispered softly, 
as, with wildly beating heart, he touched her 
pale lips. 

Down below, in Paris, shone the dome of the 
Invalides, the trees quivered in the May-day 
breeze, and the great tide of life swept by as 
before.—Tinsley’s Magazine, 
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ORIENTAL TRAFFIC AND WEALTH.—How 
many German and Italian cities owed to this 
toilsome Oriental traffic their wealth and 
magnificence? Prof. Thorold Rogers brings 
this out clearly in his most interesting book 
on the ‘‘ History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England.’”’ He says: “In the fifteenth cen- 
tury such towns as Nuremberg and Ratisbon, 
Mayence and Cologne, were at the height of 
their opulence. The waterway of the Rhine 
bears ineffaceable traces of the wealth which 
was carried down it in the numerous castles 
of the robber barons, the extirpation of whom 
became the first object to which the resources 
of civilization were directed. The trade of 
the East enriched the burghers of the Low 
Countries till, after a long and tedious transit, 
the abundant spices of the East, increased in 
price a hundred-fold by the tolls which rapac- 


ity exacted and the profits which merchants 
imposed, were sold in small parcels by the 
grocer or apothecary, or purchased in larger 
quantities by wealthy consumers, at the great 
fair of Stourbridge or in the perpetual mar- 
ket of London,” (vol. IV., p. 654.) Then 
came a memorable revolution. Western Asia 
was repeatedly ravished by the Turkish and 
Tartar hordes. In many rich, fertile, and 
famous countries the cultivated lands returned 
to their primitive desolation. great cities shrank 
into miserable country towns, and the people 
sank into an incurable and hopeless lethargy. 
Tho Christian merchant found it more and 
more dangerous, less and less profitable, to 
penetrate into the interior of Asia. At length 
the Turkish conquerors reached the Bosphorus 
and the Hellespont. The Greek Emperors 
gave place to the Ottoman Sultans, and under 
their new masters the Euxine and Asia Minor 
were closed to Christian commerce. From 
Constantinople the Ottomans spread their con- 
quests to the Danube on the one side, and 
the Euphrates on the other. Finally Selim I. 
subdued Mesopotamia, the holy cities of 
Arabia, and Egypt, and stopped the last 
overland route a few years after Vasco de 
Gama had discovered the passage round the 
Cape of Good Hope. Prof. Thorold Rogers 
has shown with great fullness how Selim’s con- 
— of Egypt raised the price of almost every 

riental commodity imported into Europe. 
The same conquest struck a fatai blow at the 
—_ of many an Italian and German city. 

rom this epoch we may date the decline of 
Venice, and Venice scarcely suffered more 
than Ratisbon, Augsburg, and Nuremberg. 
There, for generations. many an uatenanted 


Said she, 
didn’t know she was going to sit to a class of 


shall.not be able to, 


palace, many a silent street,*-reminded the 
traveler of that great change in the line of 
Eastern commerce, Then Portugal first, and 
afterward England and Holland, seized on the 
sea route to India, and on the traffic of the 
East. England, who added to that rich 
monopoly the empire of India and of tbe 
seas, was to Europe all that Venice and 
Genoa, Augsburg and Nuremberg, had been; 
and she was much more. But the decline of 
the Ottoman Empire, followed by the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal and of the Alpine 
tunnels, has reopened the old path of com- 
merce. The cities of the Mediterranean are 
reviving. The Mediterranean States have 
gained much and we have lost something, 
even in the last two years, and as time goes on 
they will continue to gain and we tolose. Any 
one who visited, as I did, the cities of Southern 
Europe 40 years ago, then cities of the dead, 
would hardly recognize them now—all bustle, 
activity, and progress. But we must not for- 
get that political freedom has had as much 
effect as the return of Eastern commerce in the 
renewal of their prosperity. The English 
merchant is not so selfish as to complain of a 
change which has benefited the producers and 
consumers of the world. Instead of sitting 
down with his hands before him, bemoaning 
his hard fate or living upon a reduced trade, 
he has found out new trades, if not so profita- 
ble to individuals, even more beneficial to 
mankind than those which he _has lost.—The 
fortnightly Review. 


CHavuceR.—That Chaucer was not quite 
happy in his domestic life may be surmised 
from his far more frequent ‘ hits” at un- 
worthy wives than his quotations of happy 


‘husbands. In his ‘‘ Shipman’s Tale” he gives 


a two-edged blow both at extravagant wives 
and at worldly friendship, which doubtless hit 


somebody hard. Mark the sparkles of wif, 
like the flashes of a diamond, all ways at once 
—one of Chaucer’s strong characteristics: 
“ A marchaunt whilom dwelled at Seint Denys, 

That riche was—for which, men hild him wys. 

A wyf he had, of excellent beaute, 

And companable, and reverent was she: 

Which isa thing that causeth more despence 
* Than worth is al the chere and reverence 

That men doon hem at festes or at daunces. 

Sucb salutaciouns and continuaunces 

Passeth, as doth the schadow on the wal.” 
Mrae. Chaucer must have liked that, especially 
if she had dared to feel flattered at the ‘* con- 
tinuaunces” of the nobles she met in the Savoy 
Palace. And the other little implied hint, that 
if the husband does not pay up some one else 
must, may also have been soothing to her. 
But, on the other hand, how simple are his 
tastes, how tenderly he speaks of old age, of 
little children, of a good woman like Con- 
stance. In * Troilus’? he says he would rather 
write of a true thana false woman; and while 
he pities poor, betrayed Troilus, he does not 
forget the weaker vessels who oftenest suffer: 

** Ne say I nat this all onely for these men, 
But most for women that betraied be.” 


How joyously he watches the daisy— 


“ Knelyng alway til it unciosed was, 

Uppon the smalé, softé, sweté gras—" 
and the “ vyolet al newe, and freshe pervynke,” 
(Fr. pervenche, periwinkle.) and ‘* the lilye on 
her stalke grene,’’ and the may-blossoms 
‘partie whyte and rede.” How he notes 
the glimpsing of eyes through the leaves, 
the squirrels citting up on the branches 
‘* making feasts,” the hives of bees, the fun of 
stamping for eels, the rooks’ nests on the great 
trees, anda thousand things showing so strong 
a love of country sights and sounds, animals 
and birds, and such knowledge of them, that 
we half suspect he was not brought up asa 
boy in London towy. His humor is often as 
subtle as bis broad fun issimple. He knew 
his audience; he addressed all ranks, writing 
for coarse folk as well as dainty ones, though 
the greater part of his poems are not coarse at 
all. ‘he few are easily severed. How neat 
are some of the touches in the early part of 
the ‘* Summoner’s Tale!’ What readiness of 
answer! What vigorous character-drawing! 
He is like Rembrandt and Teniers in one, with 
the finish of Gerhard Douw. To read Chaucer 
closely is really to live for the moment in the 
fourteenth century ; to hear the talk and see the 
faces of the whole people. Shakespeare never 
did as much for his time. He gave us phi- 
iosophy, thoughts, fancy, dramatic action, but 
we do not get from him a whole century alive 
sagain, a whole nation speaking for itself, cluss 
by class, the real English home-life, men and 
their thoughts at once; the colors, the man- 
ners, the accent, the dress, the characters, the 
sentiments, the science—town, field, park and 
river scenery, farm-house, inn, castle, and 
wharf, all brought back to us, down to the 
very scent of them, down to the cat driven 
from the best seat, the pet dog, bird, and the 
coals on the fire. We get that from Chaucer. 
— Belgravia, 


Tne Docs or THE PYRENEES.—A_ favor- 
ite expedition to be made from Luchon is the 
ascent of the Enticade, a mountain whose 
summit lies on the other side of the frontier 
in Catalonia, and from which a splendid view 
of the other peaks of the range is enjoyed, es- 
pecially of the Maladetta. This mountain, 
the highest of the range, is always spoken of 
by the guides with a respect and enthusiasm 
almost amounting to adoration. It is their 
idol, and they tell with delight of the number 
of human lives that have been sacrificed to it, 
either from zeal in chamois-hunting or sum- 
mit-scaling. The Maladetta is the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous of all the: mountains. The 


ascent of the Enticade is comparatively easy, 
though itisa long day’s work, implying a 
start with the sun. Possible bear-bhunting is 
reckoned as one of the, attractions of 
Luchon, and every now and then an 
alarm is raised that a bear has been seen in 
the neighborhood, and a huntiis organized 
with a great show of enthusiasm, All the idle 
Frenchmen whose passion for *‘ la chasse’’ has 
hitherto found vent only in popping at sing- 
ing birds, join the cavalcade, got up in ideal 
hunting costumes, and fired with the desire of 
engaging single-handed with so formidable a 
toe. Off they start in the highest spirits amid 
a deafening din of cracking ot whips and hal- 
looing at the top of their voices into the moun- 
tains; but, though they return crestfallen to- 
ward nightfall without even having sighted 
their prey, they are always ready to set off 
again on the same fool’s errand when this 
phantom bear makeshis reappearance. Every 
guide has, of course, slain several bears with 
his own hand, as a sort of qualification for his 
office, at least so he tells the credulous; but 
the truth is that the bears, like the other wild 
animals, have almost disappeared, at any rate 
from the French side of the mountains. The 
great Pyrenean dogs are considered guards 
sufficient for the cattle even in the wild- 
est pastures, and like tne dogs of the 
Campagna, whose masters boast that they 


‘“‘mangiano tutto cristiano,” make the moun-: 


tains rather dangerous walking. <A noted 
Pyrenean climber, who has walked pretty well 
every accessible yard of the mountains, had 
two of these dogs that heihad trained to do the 
duty of sumpter mules in:carrying his baggage 
strapped on their backs as they trotted along 
beside him. However, it\is impossible, even if 
they are taken as puppies, to make them amen- 
able to restraints of polite society, judging 
from the reports of their conduct when im- 
ported as pets into England. One lady found 
that her Pyrenean pet, though devoted to her- 


self, had such an invincible dislike to all her’ 
visitors, and by his rough way of showing it’ 


got her into so much trouble, that, much 
against her will, she had ‘to send him back to 
his native country. There he led a life of leis- 
ure in a farm-house, while, like puss in boots, 
he was never expected to do any work but for 
his own amusement, as a handsome board was 
regularly paid for him.—7ke Saturday Review. 


Tne Scrence or Potitics.—The Romans 
were great as rulers and administrators, and 
they created systematic law. 
phy they were simply the-pupils and imitators 
of the Greeks, and showed themselves as little 
capable of invention in politics as in any other 
branch. Cicero, a man both of letters and of 
affairs, devoted a considerable part of his life 


to making Latin a philosophical language. He 
succeeded admirably in transcribing the cur- 
rent ideas of the Greek schools, especially 
those of the Stoics, in a language far more at- 
tragtive and eloquent than that of his post- 
Aristotelian models. More than this he did 
not attempt, and in any case did not achieve. 
Nobody that I know of has yet succeeded in 
discovering a new idea in the whole of Cicero’s 
philosophical or semi-philosophical writings; 
and the rtions of his work on the Com- 
monwealth which have come down to us 
in a fragmen state are no ex- 
ception to this. is theory was main] 

Stoic, and the chief peculiarity of the wor 

was @ pretty full historical discussion of the 
Roman_ Constitution, which, after the exam- 
ple of Polybius, he praised as combining the 
merits of all forms of government. Even 
Roman law, the really great and original 
work of Roman intellect, owes something of 
its theoretical form to Greek philosophy—how 
much it is not our business to consider in this 
place, Jurisprudence is a branch of politics, 


He was a first-rate rider, . 


But in philoso-- 
‘body of ‘John 


but too peculiar a branch for its history to 
dwelt on in a general sketch like the. 
present. But the Greeks themselves, as! 
we have just said, ceased to produce, 
anything of vital interest. The over 
mastering might of the Roman Empire, 
leveling men Of all kindreds and nations in a 
common subjection, finished the wor which 
the Macedonian supremacy had begun, and 
with political independence the scientific’ 
study of politics became extinct. It was a 
sleep of many centuries that followed, broken 
only by half-conscious stirrings in the Middld 
Ages. There were brilliant attempts and 
notable precursers. But there was no serioud 
revival of interest in the theory of politica 
until the Renaissance; and the definite new, 
birth of political thinking, and its consecutiv 
growth in forms adapted to the civilization o 
modern Europe, may fairly be dated fro: 
Hobbes, and at most cannot be put bac 
earlier than Michiavelli.—/rederick Polloc 
in the Fortnightly Review. 


Mruitary MepicinE 1x Evrope.—Of all 
European cities, the one in which the military 
element is most prominent is undoubtedly 
Berlin. Officers and soldiers—but especially 
officers—are met with everywhere, and id 
every possible variety of uniform, and regic 
ments daily travese the streets on their way 
between the scattered barracks and the greal 
drill and parade-ground of the Tempelhof; 
Just beyond the parade-ground is the best pert 
manent military hospital in the world, the sex 
ond Garrison Hospital of Berlin, completed 
about three years ago. This hospital containg 
500 beds, and is connected with all the barrackd 
of the city by means of a branch of the general 
system of street railroads, or tramways, aq 


they arecalled abroad. The hospital hasan am4¢ 
bulance car, neatly fitted up, and byits mean 
patients can be brought from barracks sever. 
miles away,and quite on the other side of the 
city, with the least possible jarring or troubla 
of any kind. The buildings are of brick, and 
the wards are on the pavilion plan—one group 
being connected with each other and with th 
kitchen by means of a corridor, while a secon 

oup consists of buildings which are entirel 
isolated. The details of drainage, heating 
and ventilation, &c., have been most care< 
fully worked out regardless of expense, 
and the results obtained are excellent, 
One of the buildings of this hospital is a 
large fire-proof storehouse, containing 4 
complete outfit for a large field hospital, alj 
ready for immediate use. It will be under< 
stood that this hospital of the Tempelhof ia 
what we would call a depot hospital, and id 
unique in its way. The great majority of the 
military hospitals pertain to regiments, and 
each regiment has also its own hospital outfit 
for field work, On the opposite side of the 
city isa hospital belonging to the city, and 
known as the Moabit Barrack Hospital. This 
was built in the Spring of 1872, and is of th 
cheapest possible construction, the gener: 
plan of the buildings being that of our tem 
porary hospitals during the war. It consis 
of 15 isolated barrack buildings, each contain- 
ing from 30 to 40 beds, and is now the a” 
large municipal hospitai upon this plan. 
forms the strongest possible contrast to th 
two other great city hospitals, narely, th 
Charité, which is very old, and badly planned, 
and the Friedrichsheim, which is a model of 
permanent hospital, having been built under 
the supervision of the same architects wha 
planned the Tempelhof Hospital, and upon th 
same general plan. Near the Charité is an in 
stitution of great interest to army -surgeons 
namely, the Friedrich Wilhelm’s {nstitute, 
better known during the first half of this cen« 
turyfas the ** Pépiniére,’’ which may be rough 
ly translated as the “‘ digesting establishment. ’% 
It is not, however, material, but mental 
food which is to be digested there. This in 
stitution owed its origin to the very poser 
difficulty which all governments in Northern! 
and Western Europe experienced about a! 
century ago in their attempt to secure an ad 
quate supply of skilled medical attendance fo 
their armies. This difficulty became so press-, 
ing that in Austria, Saxony, Prussia, an 
France it was decided to establish schoolg 
whose main purpose was to educate Preys 
officers. The first step in this direction wag 
taken in Prussia by the formation of the Medi- 
co Chirurgical College at Berlin, which stil 
exists under the title of Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
Institute. This was connected with the Char- 
ité Hospital, and the junior army surgeons: 
were sent there for instruction. The supply, 
however, remained insufficient. Frederic, in! 
his Silesian campaigns, was in great need of 
surgeons, and was obliged to bring a num< 
ber from France. He also sent some of 
the younger Prussian medical officers to Parig 
and Strasburg to complete their education and 
to tit themselves to instruct others. In those 
days surgery was considered to be distinct 
from, and subordinate to, medicine, and those 
destined to surgery were usually apprenticed to! 
barbers,,and were menof an inferior class,! 
having little or no education. Finally, in 
1795, as the result of urgent appeals from! 
Gorcke, the Surgeon-General of ths Prussian 
Army, setting forth the absolute necessity of 
providing better medical attendance for the 
troops, the Péipinére was reorganized under ita 
present name, and made to include both medi- 
cine and surgery in its curriculum.—Col, Bils 
lings, in. Journal, of the Military Service.Inst 
tute. 


Kine SEBASTIAN oF PorTUGAL.—It ig 
difficult to: read the copious records transmit4 
ted to us of the eccentric doings of this roya{ 
adventurer' without perceiving that the whola 


texture of his mind was inwoven and discol. 


ored with the dark threads of that hereditary 
insanity which.broke out. so tragically in 
his cousin, Don» Carlos. ... His natural gifts 
were great., In manly: exercises he had 
no equal among _ his - contemporaries.’ 
hunter, , jous- 
ter, bull-baiter, and _ tennis-player. « Such 


was his muscular strength that by the meré 
pressure of his knees he could make his charger 
groan and sweat; in the use of the sword h 
rivaled the skill of Saladin. To a quick an 
vivid intelligence.he united a heart which, 
the chronicier puts it, was ‘“‘of wax” to 
virtuous impressions; a sensitive conscience, 
an austere horror of vice, and an ardent z 
for the faith of Christ. Yet this bright an 
noble young figure was involved in a dusk 
atmosphere of self-delusion, haunted by 
visions of insensate ambition, and impenetra< 
ble to light save ofjthe ignis fatuus kind. His 
restlessness was the despair of his attendants.) 
From one end to the other of his little kingdom 
there was a perpetual shifting of the royal 
quarters, asthe royal vagrant hurried, in search 


-of novelty and excitement, from Coimbra ta 


Cape St. Vincent, from Almeirim or Alcobaca/ 
to Salvaterra. Impenetrable to fatigue on 
hardship, the day afforded too scanty a scopa 
for his activity, and the dead of night often 
found him exhausting his feverish impatience 


_of repose in long hours of solitary pacing oy 


the sandy shores of the Tagus, or under thd 


-dense gloom of the forest-arcades of Cintra, 
“Dangers marine as well as terrestrial he af, 


fronted with rapture, running the gantlet of 


‘forts which his own orders obliged to fire on 
-suspicious craft, and bravin 


; storms dreadful] 
to the hardiest seamen. ‘* What is fear?’ ha 
would cry exultingly to courtiers cowering 
with terror and sea-sickness in the bottom of a 


‘tossing skiff; but, like the youth m the fairy} 


tale who wandered through the world in the 
vain hope of learning ‘‘how to tremble,” he 
never got his question answered, though he 
—- a kingdom to ruin in the attempt! 
or did his audacity stop here. The instinctive 
awe with which nature averts her face from 
the shame and havoc of death was silent in 
the presence of his imperious self-absorption: 
The merciful mystery of the grave met with 
no reverence from his morbid curiosity, 
Ghastly grotesque must have been the scena 
in the stately Abbey of Batalha,. when, by 
order of the boy-king, (it was in 1570,) tha 
. was lifted from its quiet 
grave of three-quarters of a century, and, be~ 
ing found entire and uncorrupted, was p! 
erect on its feet, clad in kingly robes, <a 
armed with the rusty sword it had once wieid« 
ed in no child’s sport. Whereupon the Duka 
of Aveiro was commanded to complete tha 
grim ceremonial by kissing, in token of hom- 
age, the withered hand of the corpse, and 


‘Sebastian, exclaiming, ‘‘ Behold the best offi- 


cer of our kingly office!” turned away well 
satisfied to pursue his uichral visitations 
elsewhere.—Lhe Edinburgh Review. 


SUGAR AN ANTIDOTE..TO, ALCoHOL.—Ona 
of the curious matters connected with the re- 
markable trial of Lamson for poisoning hig 
brother-in-law was the criminal’s excuse for 
having sugar brought into the room, in order 
to serve as a suitable vehicle for the aconitina 
which he intended to administer to his victim,’ 
The sngar, he said, would counteract tha 


alcoholic influence of the sherry they w 
drinking, which, he remarked, was a 


very strong. 
The court, the jury, and the public erall 
treated this as a statement made at Be in ra 
order to serve a purpose. But see Bacon, 
= Sylvarum, Amst., Elzevir, 1648, cent, 
viii. sec. 726: ‘* Minores hamstus citiue anam 





magni inebriant ; vinum saccarites minus, 
— vinum purum. * 
e 


: : * * Referunt et 
sbrietatis amuictum, si vinum_ saccarites 


hauriatur, post vinum purum.’’ Here wehave 
a clear expression of belief in the power of 
sugar, not only to render wine less intoxicat- 
ing, being mixed therewith at tho time of 
drinking it, but also to remove the effects of 
Strong unmingled wine. If this, opinion were 
current in Shakespeare’s day, Falstaff’s “sack 
and sugar’? needs no further commentary.— 
Votes-and Queries, 


<>... 


EVENTIDE. 
fired of its own bright charms, thegolden Day 
oe in the arms. of Evening; all is still; 
or leaf, nor flower-moves, lest the spell might 


brea 
Which holds the Earth bound fast in twilight 
chains, 


From yonder hawthorn tree, some leaf-hid bird 
Breathes to the dying day a soft farewell, 
Jhat, mingling with the stillness, seems.to weave 
Into the silence threads of melody. 
Wiid roses, since the dawn, have deeply blusbed 
Beneath the Sun’s warm kisses; now st Eve 
Faint odors, passing sweet, possess the air— 
Rich incense offered to the Queen of Night ! 
For io! a silvery light fails all around, 
As ~ the violet heavens a pale young moon 
Climbs high, and_higher sti]. 
as F A low-voiced breeze, 
Rising with balmy sigh-amid.the hills, 
Comes ling’ringly adown the rocky glen, 
Floats o’er the uplands, kisses every flower, 
And whispers that the fair, sweet Day is dead ! 
Now restful thoughts and calm enter the heart, 
And soothe the tiréd brain; as from on High 
A blessing falls on everything below: 
Gool shades to. Evening—rest and peace to Man. 
— Chambers's Journal, 
—>- 
SUMMER LONGINGS. 
— 
Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May— 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambies, 
With the woodbine aiternating, 
Scent the dewy way. 
Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 


Waiting sad, dejected, weary, 
Waiting for the May. 
Spring goes by with wasted warnings, 
Moonlit evenings, sunbright mornings; 
Summer comes, yet dark and-dreary 
Life still ebbs away. 
Man is ever weary, weary, 
Waiting for the May! 
—Dennis: Llorencs Mac Carthy. 
—— 

Wiir1aM Morris.—In “ The Earthly Para- 
dise” Mr. Morris developed the qualities which 
have been recognized in Jason. It is almost 
superfluous ‘to describe the frame-work of the 
collection. As the author says: ‘Certain 
gentlemen.and mariners of Norway, having 
considered ali that they had heard of ‘*The 
farthly Paradise,” set-sail to find it, and after 
many troubles and the lapse of many years 
tame old mento some Western land, of which 
they had never before heard; there they died, 
when they had dwelt there certain years, 
much honored of the strange people.” The 
**strange people” are men of Greek race, who 
still maintain the classical customs and re- 
ligion. They and the mariners of Norway 
amuses themselves by telling alternate stories 
from the Greek and Teutonic stores of my- 
tholegy and romance. In the brief prose preface 
which we have quoted the key-note of the long 
poem and of most of Mr. Morris’s later verse 
is struck. The marmers seek ‘‘The Earthly 
Paradise” of medizval fancy to escape the 
haunting thought of death which chills all 
their enjoyment. No poet has dwelt so con- 
stantly on the ideas of death, of the lapse of 
time, of the approach of old age, as Mr. Mor- 
ris. His heroes undertake all their wanderings 
to reach the Jand where the fear of death does 
not come. Death creeps beside his young men 
and maidens, and takes the arm of the old, 
and hangs above the cradle of the child. Death 
makes himself a rosy hiding-place where 
Sophocles saw love lurking, in the cheeks 
of girls. The voice of death whispers in the 

ind that showers down the apple blossoms 

the orchards in May, and in the dawn of 
May morning the poet shudders at the 
ht ‘Sof Elid Death.’’? The afternoon 
;the thought of one whose thirtieth 
ear is now ll past, and who, therefore, ‘is 
getting ready to be dead.’’ There is thus a 
yearning melancholy in the music of *t The 
Earthly Paradise,” a feverish eagerness to en- 
joy whatever is beautiful, and even every lit- 
tle touch of sun or shadow, every note of the 
wind or the sea, before the night comes when 
no man cé This sentiment brings a 
monotony into the stories of ‘t The 
‘adise.”’ Their heroes and heroines, 
constantly reminded, are long 
dust and ashes; to the same estate 
passed those who told the story 
their fortunes, and we, too, who 
look on at the spectacle for an hour, shall soon 
be forgotten, or at most and best shall leave 
*‘a song in the ears of the unborn.” Being all 
so evanescent, the actions of men and women 
seem to lack energy, their faces are pale and 
faded, till all the persons in the long array of 
stories seem like faint figures on some long 
tapestry thata melancholy wind flutters on 
the walls of a forlorn house of pleasure. This 
is the general impression, in spite of the vivid- 
ness of color in the pictures here and there, in 
spite of the strenuous actions of such a hero as 
LBelerophon in one of the finest of poems,— 
the Contemporary Review. 


and 
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A FIGURE-READ FOR THE CONSTITUTION. 
In reconstructing the Constitution Commo- 
dore J. D. Elliott, under whose supervision the 
restoration was made, being an ardent ad- 
mirer of President Jackson, substituted for the 
original figure-head an admirable full-length 
effigy of the old hero, a very simple matter 
undoubtedly, but creating, perhaps, one of the 
most intense, bitter ‘political excitements ever 
experienced in this country, especially in the 
vicinity of Boston, one party glorying in their 
stubborn old constituent’s act, and the other 


regarding as a national disgrace the dese- 
cration of their idolized ship with the 
hated image of their country’s abomi- 
nated chief. Nevertheless, against all op- 
position, ‘Old Hickory,’’ in all his glory, 
continued to ornament the frigate’s bow until 
one night a somewhat ludicrous turn was 
given to the matter by the mutilation of the 
figure, but which only served to increase the 
heat of the wrathy antagonists. During the 
night in question, while a storm of wind and 
rain of unusual violence was raging, a Capt. 
Dewey, of the merchant marine, procured a 
small boat, and, at the imminent risk of being 
swamped, finally succeeded in reaching the 
frigate’s bow, (she being moored between the 
razee Independence and the Columbus, 74,) and, 
notwithstanding the presence of sentries sta- 
tioned on the forecasties of these three vessels, 
successfully sawed the head off, and, undetect- 
ed, returned with it to his room in Boston, 
where, locking his prize in a chest, it remained 
undiscovered many years, while the people 
vainly puzzled over the mystery, which re- 
mained unsolved for more than a decade and 
ahalf. By this wanton act the excitement 
became so intensified that no mechanic in Bos- 
ton could be found sufficiently brave to under- 
take the reproduction of another head, for un- 
doubtedly his own would have paid for his 
temerity, and when ready for sea the ship, 
bearing the headless trunk wrapped in can- 
vass, was taken to New-York, where, without 
serious opposition, a new head was furnished. 
The old Commodore gained his point, and the 
Constitution continued to carry the wooden 
General under her bowsprit until the centen- 
nial year, when it was removed and placed in 
the Naval Acadamy grounds at Annapolis, 
Md.—Commodore Phelps, in the United Ser- 
vice, 

Tre Proutive ALDERMAN.—Once upon 
a time, in the age of Diluvia and Catastrophe, 
the primeval Alderman, being unclothed, fled 
the vertical rays of the sun, and, seeking 
shelter in the umbrageous swamps, saw there 
the pristine turtle, Sitting aloof he watched 
this creature crawling painfully about, and 
noted it was a thing of inconsiderable agility, 
and suitable, therefore, to be an easy’prey. 


Being himself of Aldermanic proportions, he 
was adverse to arduous exercise; so he sur- 
veyed the turtle, pleased. Anon he grew 
hungry, and. hunger arousing him to compare 

tive activity, he circumvented the unsuspect-: 
ing turtle, that is to.say, he got between it and : 


the water, and soon made a prisoner‘of the, 


Sowiy s0viee SE. Examination increased’ 
his satisfaction, for he:found the turtle carried 
its own sountureen.on its back, and:there and 
then, gathering in. his‘simple way a few sticks 
from:the adjoining brake, this primeval Alder- 
ey iy! the delights of green-fat — 
calling it, in his barbarous‘but expressive 

lect, yaiiiae, and the outer‘integuments of 
more meats: which he found upon the 
stomach, callipash. So ever afterward when 
he felt hungry, and too lazy to pick acorns, he 
ees turtle. Since bere of course, 
many years have passed. ermen 
wear clothos,,and need not go about catohing 
their-meals,-and the:umbrageous - swamps-of a 


now 


tertiary Britain are now the site of the city of 
London; but the old instinct, as we perceive, 
still survives, and the hungry Alderman al- 
ways calls for turtle.-——-Usder the Sun—Phil 
Robinson. 


Work and OveRworK.—Work, fairly 
proportioned to the powers, is good and 
healthy for the orgamism; no matter whether 
it be brain-work or body-work. The full ex- 
ercise of the powers, mental and bodily, is de- 
sirable and improves them so long as the de- 
mand is not excessive. But when the powers 
are called upon too freely, then danger looms 
ahead. Bodily fatigue manifests itself in lassi- 
tude, in unfitness for exertion, compelling rest 
until the sense of vigor is once more experi- 
enced, Certainly, so far so good. But these 
sensations are not always attended to, and 
too frequently are fought off by determination, 
and sometimes by resort to stimulants. Baron 


Justus von Liebig wrote 80 years ago about 
the workman who resorts to spirits in order to 
enable him to complete his task: ‘‘ He draws, 
so to speak, a bill on his health, which must be 
always renewed, because for want of means 
he cannot take it up; he consumes_his capital 
instead of his interest, and the result is the in- 
evitable bankruptcy of his body.” The sys- 
tem contains a reserve fund of energy upon 
which we can draw in emergencies, and this is 
known by the term ‘physiological capital.” 
The body income is paid in daily from the food 
we eat; the body expenditure is the daily out- 
goings. The excess of income over expendi- 
‘ture is the body capital. When the outgoings 
are less than the incomings an accumulation of 
capital takes place in the body bank; just as 
is the case in the money bank, when more is 
= in than is taken out an accumulation fol- 
ows. The excess is termed the balance. Now, 
when business firms reduce their balance too 
far they ate in danger of failure if any sud- 
den and unforeseen demand be made upon 
them. In fact, if their balance be unequal to 
the demand they may become bankrupt. 
They usually meet the demand by drawing a 
bill payable at a certain date. In the mean- 
time they set to work to provide the 
means to meet the bill when it falls due, 
If they succeed all is well. If their outgoings 
just equal their incomings such accumulation 
of means is impossible, and they become bank- 
rupt unless they succeed in practically staving 
off payment by meeting the bill coming due 
by drawing another. Yet the debt remains; 
and bill-drawing is a costly device which 
means absolute ruin at no very distant period. 
But during all this time there is the grave 
danger of some new demand, for which 
no similar scheme will or can provide, for 
their credit is already mortgaged up to the 
hilt. Smash then they must. Bankruptcy is 
the natural end of trading upon fictitious capi- 
tal. Now, this illustration will make clear 
to the reader what is here meant about 
physiological bankruptcy. It means the ex- 
haustion of the body capital and collapse be- 
fore some new demand. Daily we pay into 
the body bank so much, and every day we 
draw outso much. Some days the paying in 
is farin excess of the withdrawal; then we 
feel energetic. Many persons so circumstanced 
feel a craving for something todo, A walk, a 
row in a boat, agame of tennis, anything that 
will safely take away the surplus energy, is 
acceptable. Animals aro just thesame. Af- 
ter a day or two in the kennel the dog delights 
in along day’s hunting. So with the horse; 
after a day or two in the stable he is ‘‘ fresh,” 
as it is termed, and quite frolicsome when first 
taken out. The cup is brimming over! On 
the other hand, man and anima! alike enjoy a 
rest after severe and prolonged exertion. 
But when the horse must work every day his 
owner feeds him up—gives him more stimulant 
food. This, however, cannot go on forever. 
The horse is at last found unequal to his work; 
the veterinary surgeon is called in, whopro 
nounces him ‘‘used up’’and prescribesa course 
of ‘‘ grass.’ That is, the horse hasto havea 
long holiday,'a rest In the country, until he is 
strong again.—Good Words. 
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{0OBESPIERRE Commit Svrorpe' 
of 


Neuf Thermicor self-inf 


Robespierre received o 


due to the gendarme Méd 


distinctly: ‘‘Robespierre decide 


states 
length to put an end to his career 
in this pass to which he was given courage 
kill He discharged a pistol 

head, but the bullet, entering below the lips, 
pierced his cheek, and inflicted a 

was scarcely dangerous,” 
Révolution Francaise,’ Carlyle 
draws a picture of Robespierre “sitting on a 
chair with pistol-shot blown through not his 
head, but his under jaw; the suicidal hand had 
failed:’’ and says concerning Méda’s asser- 
tion that it was he who shot Robespierre, 
*“Pew credited Méda in what was other- 
wise incredible.” On the other hand, 
M. Léo Joubert, in the ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale,” summing up _ the 
conclusions of various historians, is not even at 
the trouble to mention the report of suicide. 
His words are: ‘* Robespierre was seated ina 
fauteuil, his left elbow resting on his knee and 
his head resting on his left hand; before him 
were seven papers, among which was, stained 
with his blooa, an appeal to insurrection, 
which bears only the first two letters of his 
name, Méda, upon seeing him, discharged a 
pistol at him and broke his lower jaw.’’ So 
carefully written are the articles in the ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale’ that a statement 
like this may almost be accepted as conclusive, 
The question whether Robespierre attempted 
to commit suicide has been mooted of tate in 
the English as well as the French press, and 
La France reproduces the deposition of Méda, 
in which he claims to have fired the shot, 
The younger Robespierre, it is known, threw 
himself out of the window onthe arrival of 
the assailants. Méda’s words are: ‘‘I knew 
the elder Robespierre; he was sitting in an 
arm-chair—this was in the hall of the Hétel de 
Ville—having his elbow on his knees and his 
head leaning on his left hand. I made a rush 
at him, and presenting my sword to his heart 
said to him: ‘ Yield, traitor!’ He raised his 
head and answered: ‘It is you who area 
traitor, and I will have you shot.’ At these 
words I took one of my pistolsin my left 
hand, and stepping one pace aside fired at 
him. LIintended to hit him in the heart, but 
the ball struck his chin and broke his left 
jaw.” Partly in consequence of this action, 
Méda was made a Colonel and a Baron of the 
Empire.—The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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PEASANTS IN Britrany.—In this long 
whitewashed room there is a display of toilets 
such as have rarely beenseen. The girls are in 
white dresses, with muslin or China crape em- 
broidered shawls, The picturesque cap is of 
light lace, made up with something like a horn 
at the back of the head. The white dresses are 
relieved by silk aprons, with bibs of the most 


-delicate colors—pale blue, sea green, lilac, and 


gray, mingling with charming grace. We 
especially noticed one young recently married 
woman forthe almost Eastern luxury of her 
toilet. A dress of white satin, rose-colored 
stockings, ribbon of the same _ color 
round her waist, trimmings embroidered 
with roses, muslin shawl and apron, 
lace head-dress, and silver ornaments. 
She was pretty as well, with a delicate com- 
plexion and fine brown eyes. The men are 
much less conspicuous. Their coats areof a 
very sombre hue, and they wear broad- 


brimmed hats. The two violinists who formed 


the orchestra played the old air of the branle. 
The dancers took each other by the hand in 
files of 12 and executed a dance of the country 
known as the gavotte. Each file, led bya man, 
gravely described half-circles in the form 
of the letter S. All these garlands of men 
and women move lightly, crossing, turning, 
gliding adroitly around each other, and 
never departing from the most ceremonious 
gravity. In this country manners and cus- 
toms are deeply rooted ; nothing has changed ; 
they dance as they did inthe days of Louis 
XIV.—Chambers's Journal. 


Lonpon Strreets.—Every one knows that 


.Paternoster-row has been from time immemo- 


rial the head-quarters of publishers, Holywell- 
street of retail book-sellers, Long Acre of 
coach-makers, Wardour-street of furniture 


and picture dealers, and Bermondsey of 
tanners; nor are even occasional visitors un- 


aware that, if they want a town or country. 


residence, almost every third ground-floor in 
Mount-street is occupied by a house agent. 
These, however, are by no means the only ex- 
amples of the kind; in patrician Grosvenor- 
street, for instance, the very last place in the 
world where you would expect to find them 
rofessors of the healing art have pitched 
ir tents, from the pros us M. D. whose 
brougham may be seen daily after consulta- 
tion hours waiting at his door, to the strug- 
ling beginner who visits his patients (when 
be has any) on foot, and for whom 
the question of rent anid taxes has 
a. perpetually appalling signification. 
Why so 
known 


| sacred 
| what | 





disciples of Hi ates 


The Hetv ork Cimes, Srey, Septembe 10, 1882.—--Grednnple 


tively penniless, should thus congregate to- 
ang is an enigma sufficiently difficult of so- 
ution to puzzle even an acrostic guesser, but 
so it is; and that an equally numerous agglom- 
eration of the same fraternity exists.in Old 
Burlington-street the caretully polished brass 
plates on every second:door afford ample indi- 
cation. On a.similar principle, Dover-street 
abounds in {owe hotels, and Berners-street 
(thescene of Theodore Hook’s wicked joke) in 
music shops; Fleet-street, Catherine-street, and 
Wellington-street supply half the London 
newspapers, while Mortimer-street and its im- 
mediate neighborhood appear to be recognized 
ager of refuge for servants’ agencies and 

rench laundresses. Manchester-street is a 
curiosity in its way, being entirely and beney- 
olently devoted to the accommcdation of 
strangers ; it posseses two thriving hotels, glar- 
ing at each other on opposite sides of the road, 
and every remaining house in it, without ex- 
ception, is let outin apartments.—Zemple Bar. 


Tne Drcruins oF Parntine.—lItaly, 
which once, when the bright-sun of Christian- 
ity began to turn its vivifying rays upon it, 
developed the buds and blossoms of pagan 
beauty into fairest flowers, reflecting in a thou- 
sand ways the new light that shone upon 
them, has not only forgotten her ancient 
beauty, but has fairly prostituted it in our day. 
Modern Italian art, at least that art which en- 
joys the popular favor, has become an empty 
pretense of power and freedom, It makes 
upon you, says a recent critic, an impression 
similar to that produced by the sight of an 
actor’s gaudy robes flung over a dissecting- 


room table. Willany true lover of art ever 
forgive the present Government their wanton 
destruction, by a dull and unintelligent res- 
toration, of those matchless frescoes in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa? With Spanish art it is 
much the same. In the first place, there 
appears to be no _ distinct school of 
the day, and what Madrazo, Cano, Becquer, 
or Fortuny have done hardly promises to 
last hune in annum et plures. As for the so- 
called German school, the complaint is that 
it is deficient in taste as well as grace, though 
full of power. Whether this latter quality be 
a fruit of the militarism which pervades every 
other department of human activity, at least 
in the German Empire, we would not venture 
to decide; but the amount of red and Prussian 
blue on the canvases of the German art de- 
partment at our Centennial Exhibition was 
simply painful to a peacefully disposed citizen 
to notice. In France things look, if possible, 
even worse than in Italy. For several years 
past the best artists who choose to live at 

ome have refused to exhibitin the annual 
Salons, the standard of competition, it is 
said, being too low. And Belgium, 
though still retaining more than might 
have been expected under the circumstances 
of the old Flemish spirit, is likely to succumb 
under the influence of the aggressive French 
tendency inart. We, in America, can hardly 
speak of any pronouncedly national school, 
though Allston and Vanderlyn seemed at one 
time to have pointed outa track. As in other 
things pertaining to higher life, we follow in 
the wake of England. And although even 
there, as we mentioned before, little enough 
can be found to boast of, our English brethren 
seem to have no great opinion either of our 
attainments or of our aspirations. Such is, on 
the whole, the present outlook in the world of 
art, and though we could point out many no- 
ble exceptions. the tendency is, we 
have indicated, downward. And so far, 
at least, Mr. Spencer’s theory of the 
development of msthetic pleasure seems at 
fault with the facts in the history of fine arts. 
Scme, indeed, have strenuously denied that 
we were ever ina better condition, holding 
that a biased and falsely supported tradition 
had established views about the old masters 
which would never stand the test of unpreju- 
criticism. Thus Mr. Ruskin, probably 
the most popular if not the most consistent of 
art critics, tells us that true art bas never been 
practiced, that the era of its birth had only 
just begun when, 40 years ago, ‘‘ those bright 
Turnerian imageries, and those calm 
Rapaeli tudies,”’ began to form ‘the 
foundation that has ever been lai 
art.”” But Mr. Ruskin has lived to see 
came of the imagories even in Turner's 
f whe lie 
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tale that in Pangreum in Thrace 


ils Ulit 
a bear attacked the leir of a lion, while it was 
unguarded, and killed the cubs that wero too 
small and too weak to defend themselves. 
came home 
their chil- 


were much aggrieved, 


And when the father and mother 
from hunting somewhere and saw 
dren lying dead they 
and attacked the bear: but she was afraid, and 
climbed up into a tree as fast as she couid and 
settled herself down, trying toavoid the attack, 
that they could not 


avenge themselves on her, the lioness did not 


Now, when they saw 


cease to watch the tree, but sat down in am- 


bush at the foot, eyeing the bear, that was 


covered with blood.4 {But the lion, as it were, 
without purpose and distraught with grief, 
after the manner of a man, rushed off to the 


mountains, and chanced to light on a wood- 
cutter, who in terror let fall his axe; but the 
lion fawned upon him, and reaching up saluted 
him as well as he could, and licked his face 
with his tongue, And the man _ took 
courage. Then the lion encircled him with 
his tail, and led him, and did not suffer him to 
leave his axe behind, but pointed with his foot 
foritto betakenup. And when the man did 
not understand he took it up in his mouth and 
reached it to him. Then he followed while the 
lion led him to his den. And when the lioness 
saw him she came and made siyns, looking at 
the pitiable spectacle, and then up at the bear. 
Then the man perceived and understood that 
the lion had suffered cruel wrong from the 
bear, and cut down the tree with might and 
main. And the tree fell, and the lions tore 
the bear in pieces; but the man the lion led 
back again, safe and sound, to the place where 
he lighted on him, and returned him to the 
very tree he had been cutting.’ With this 
simple story, told probably by the wood-cut- 
ters of Pangseum to their children, and handed 
down from generation to generation, we may 
conclude the history of the lion in Europe. In 
the remote Pleistocene age the lion ranged 
over nearly the whole of Europe, south of a 
line passing through Yorkshire and the Baltic, 
over the United States, and consequently also 
over the intervening continent of Northern 
Asia, when the climate and geography were 
different from what they are now. From the 
close of that age, marked in Britain by the de 
velopment of ‘*the silver streak,’’ the animal 
has steadily been retreating southward in the 
direction of its present haunts through all the 
period récorded in history. This has probably 
een brought about by the rivalry of the 
hunter, the loss of cover, and the increas- 
ing scarcity of game. Its disappearance, 
however, from Northern Asia and North 
America must have been due to some other 
causes, as in the parallel case of the horse, 
which abounded in North America in the 
Pleistocene age, andafterward became extinct, 
although the conditions of life are now so fa- 
vorable that the animals introduced by the 
Spaniards have run wild, and now form vast 
herds. It became extinct in Britain at the 
close of the Pleistocene age, and in Europe be- 
tween the time of Aristotle (840 B. C.) and that 
of Dio Chrysostom Rhetor (80 to 100 A. D.)— 
Prof.W. Boyd Dawkins, in the Contemporary 
Review. 


Tre Eneuisn RecimMeENTAL Mres.—-There 
all the officers meet fairly on a level; the Colo- 
nel chats as freely with the last joined ‘‘sub’’ 
as with the ‘field officers.”’ Once inside the 
mess and loud talking, quarrelsome words, or 
loutish manners have to be dropped. Every 
night the members dine as gentlemen at a 
well-furnished table, and spend the evening 


together. ‘The mess is the great promoter of 
that gentlemanly feeling which Englishmen 
pride themselves on. But now there are 
symptoms that messes aro doomed; that 
their day has come, and that in place of 
the pleasant dinner-table, round which friends 
conld meet, with the regiment as a topic 
in common between them, we are to have gur- 
rison clubs, with their mixture of all sorts sit- 
ting round, and the terrible half-pay Major 
who will turn up to manage them. Messes are 
taxed with being expensive, with costing so 
much as to deter the officer of the future, poor 
and professional, from entering the service, 
This, like vali outeries against existing institu- 
tions, has some truth in it; while those making 
it have either willfully kept back a great deal 
more, or are very ignorant of what they 
are talking about. it is true that some 
messes have teen expensive and extrav- 
agant; and such, to follow the spirit of 
the age, should be curtailed, But it is equally 
true that at most messes it is quite possible for 
@ poor officer to live very comfortable for a 


truly the pioneer of the movement. 


sum not exceeding 6s, a day, if he is content 
with cold hmcheon on ordinary days, and 
drinks good ale and claret in moderation. 
There will also be a monthly subscrip: on of 
abort a sovereign to keep up the establish- 
ment; while Government stops eight days’ 
pay every. year for the same_ purpose. 
So that the living of an officer who 
is content with od plain food,  suf- 
ficient liquids, and does not ask mar 
guests to dine, costs .£110 a year, while.£15 
more gives him the advantages of an excellent 
club for the same time. And if to the condi- 
tions.necessary to.make up a gentleman we 
add the ability to live.like one, the regimental 
mess gives him every. facility for doing so. Of 
course, at all messes it.is quite possible to run 
up a big monthly bill. There are no sump- 
tuary laws in England now which. forbid a 
man to spend his own muney, and. the young 
man who finds he cannot get rid of his surplus 
cash at the garrison mess, will manage to get 
rid of it in some other place, and that proba- 
bly a good deal more shady.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
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A burst of golden sunshine, 
A whispering of the leaves, 
A music-ripple on the brook, 
A joy, a wonder in each nook; 
A sweeping shadow o’er the land, 
A flushing of the tree-tops, 
A crimsoning of the lake, 
A peaceful mildness in the air, 
A thought of hidden mysteries thero, 
A glorious fading of the san— 
A Summer’s day is done. 


A joy in childhood’s playthings, 
A easting them aside; 
A flash of golden youth-hood’s.hour, 
When joy breaks through the passing shower; 
A castle-bullding in the air: 
A cherished hope defeated; 
A smile, a joy, a doubt, 
A gleam, reflected from the past; 
A sigh upon its bosom cast; 
A mystery of a world.unknown; 

And then—a soul has flown. 

— Chambers’s Journal, 


EP1ITAPHS, 


ON MR. BYWATER, 


‘* Here lie the remains of his relatives’ pride, 
Bywater he lived and by water he died; 
Though by water he fell, yet by water he’ll rise, 
By water baptismal attaining the skies.” 
AT QUEENBOROUGH. 
“ Henry Knight, master of a ship’'to Greenland, and 
Harpooner 24 voyages. 
In Greenland I whales, sea-horses, bears did slay, 
‘hough now my body is intombe in clay.”’ 
——>—-— 


RHYMES TO PORRINGER. 
Se Se 
You ask a rhyme to porringer ; 
Pray accept a toreign jar; 
It may serve you, though go bad, 
Tilla better can be had. 
3 ” a ~ * * 
Ken ye what's the rhyme to porringer? 
Ken ye what’s the rhyme to porringer ? 
Gude King Jamie had a daughter, 
And gave the Prince of Orange her. ° 
—Notes and Queries. 
ee 
BUNTING. 
i i 
Vernando pater est intentus; parve, quiesce ; 
Mulgendo mater; parve, quiesce, puer. 
Mercatum soror it bombycina syrmata: frater 
Vellus emit tenerum, quod tuamembra tegat. 
ARUNDINIS CAMI, 


a 

Secret History or 1859 anp 1860.—It 
was neither Cavour, nor even Garibaldi, but 
Mazzini, who planned the rising. Garibaldi, 
at first, was not told of the new enterprise. 
Rosolino Pilo, however, the first leader ap- 
pointed for the rising, before starting from 
Genoa for Sicily, approached him by letter, 
asking him to officer it. 
lieving things 


BABY 


Garibaldi refused, be- 
were not ripe. From Sicily, 

To 
the intermediary, Garibaldi doubtingly said: 
* But But Cavour?’ Finally, he 
resolved accepting the command-in- 
disembarked with the 


Pilo once more sent a pressing message. 
France? 
upon 
chief. Then only he 
Thousand 
rection had been begun. 
in the 


-six weeks after the Sicilian insur- 
In one of the battles 
island, Pilo fellfroma bullet. He was 
Welt do I 
remember his face and figure as I saw him 
in Mazzini’s dwelling, where the preparations 
were discussed. Cavour had done nothing 
but confiscate the arms and money destined 
for the rising. Uneble to prevent Garibaldi 
from starting for Sicily with scanty means, in 
two rotten vessels, he hoped that ‘this fool” 
(questo pazzo) would come to grief in mid-sea 

perhaps bo captured by a French cruiser. 
That was Farini’s belief. Even after 
Sicily had been conquered, the King wrote, 
or was made to write, an autograph letter to 
Garibaldi, ordering him not to cross the 
straits. During the Liberator’s still triumph- 
ant progress, Cavour cunningly wrote a 
few lines with aneye to future possibilities. 
Hie also set a powerful intrigue on foot 
for depriving Garibaldi of the Dictatorship 
and pocketing his successes, This was 
all that the wily Piedmontese statesman did. 
No one knew better than Garibaldi what Ca- 
vour’s conduct had been, In his blunt way of 
speaking, he often gave expression to his con- 
tempt. ‘' Questa e—— /” he once exclaimed. 
With difficulty he was brought to meet Cavour 
once more, In London, also, he showed his 
aversion to him very strongly in conversation 
with me. Rosolino Pilo had started the move- 
ment with the pledge that the question of 
a republic should not be raised, (che non fa 
questione di repubbiica,) Garibaldi had ac- 
cepted with the declaration that the pro- 
gramme should be : ‘‘ Italy and Victor Em- 
manuel |’? On the testimony of Mazzini I 
have it, however, that the movement was 
to be continued up to Rome, and that 
then a constituent National Assembly should 
be convoked there. Venice was not to 
be touched for the nonce, unless the force of 
circumstances compelled to do so. A number 
of men on Garibaldi’s staff were reckoned to 
be won to this plan. Garibaldi himself was 
said to have consented. I know that this 
statement is at variance with others that have 
been published. I give it as Mazzini distinctly 
made it to me more than once, before and 
after the events of 1860. A fact of some im- 
portance is, that Garibaldi, toward the end of 
his government, offered to Aurelio Saffi, Maz- 
zini’s best friend and one of Italy’s noblest 
sons, the pro-Dictatorship of Naples. Saffi de- 
clined, owing to the state of public opinion, 
At all events, this offer seems to be strong evi- 
dence of Garibaldi having felt morally bound 
to Mazzini’s version of the original pro- 
gramme, It may be that Cavour, having got 
wind of it, felt all the more induced to work 
with might and main for the overthrow of 
Garibaldi’s Dictatorship, on which Napoleon 
also insisted, who, from fear of England, did 
not dare to intervene himself.—Karl Blind, 
in £raser’s Magazine. 
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Tae Lron in Evropr.—It is certain, 
then, that the lion lived in B. C. 480 in the for- 
ests south of the Balkans, between these two 
boundaries, and, probably, as far south as the 
Gulf of Lepanto and the Isthmus of Corinth. 
it probably ranged also northward into the 
Valley of the Danube. We are indebted to 
Xenophon, about 100 years later, for 
the next mention of the lion in Europe. In 
his ‘Treatise on Hunting,” (xi. i.,) which he 


‘wrote on his banishment trom Athens in his 


splendid retreat in Lacedzemon, after he had 
exchanged the court and the camp for the 
pleasures of gardening and hunting. ‘‘ Lions, 
pardaleis, (probably a leopard,) lynxes, pan- 
thers, bears, and such like beasts are caught in 


foreign countries in the neighborhood of Mount 
Pangeeum, and Mount Cissus, which is be- 
yond Macedonia, and in tbe Mysian 
Olympus, andin Pindus, and in Nyse, that is 
above Syria, and in other mountains that can 
support such animals.”” Mount Pangzum is 
near the sources of the Nestus, and Cissus is 
close to Thessalonica, and, therefore, this pas- 
pm strongly confirms the truth of the story 
told by Herodotus. It is, however, rejected 
by Baron Cuvier and Sir G. C. Lewis on the 
antag that all these animals are not likely to 

ave lived in any one of tke above localities, 
and that itis a general statement relating to 
Europe and Asia Minor. Taken along with 
the statement of Herodotus, and the further 
fact that the lynx and bear still live in the 
same region, it seems to me that Xenophon 
knew what he was writing about when 
he advised the hunters to capture the 
above animals by the use of poisoned 
meat in those districts. Whether Nenophon’s 
advice was taken or not, we find in the pages 
of the next writer, some 50 years afterward, 
that the ions were becoming rare in Europe, 
Aristotle describes their range nearly in the 
same words as Herodotus, but in the interval 
of a hundred and fifty years the ‘‘ many lions” 
of the one had become ‘the fow” of the other, 
and they had by that time been driven to their 
last foothold in Europe by the hunter and the 
husbandman. The exact date of the killing of 
the last lion is uncertain: but from the - 


| 


Sheet. 
choly passage of Dio Ch 

(Oratio 21)—‘‘the honorable have vanished 
away in the course of time, as they say 
the lions have done which formerly dwelt in 
Europe”—it must have happened before the 
close of the first century after Christ. Sir G. 
C. Lewis,-to whose Notes and Queries 
we.are indebted for many references d in 
this essay, points out that the mythology of 
Italy contains;no allusion to the lion, while 
that of Greece. extends the range of the tion 
into Peloponnese, and to the west-.of the 
Acheléus, or in, other words proves.that the 
lion had _ a wider ran 
before the time.of Herodotus than it had after- 
ward. According to Atlian, it had retired 
from.Peloponnese before the time of Homer.— 
The Contemporary Review. 


SouTHAMPTON.—For many years after 
the Conquest Southampton was the port-of de- 
parture and return for the constant succession 
of expeditions of all kinds between King Wil- 
liam’s new domain and his lordship of Nor- 
mandy, and ‘there it was that the meeting took 
place between:the envoy of William Rufus and 
his brother Robert. The death of Rufus inthe 
New Forest: almost belongs to the history of 
Southampton. The Priory of St. Denys:-was 
founded by Henry I. In 1154 Baldwin de 
Rivers submitted himself to Stephen at 
Southampton. Henry II. landed there in 
1174 after his absolution by the Council of 


Avranches. He either gave or confirmed 
an incorporation to the town. 
later he landed there a second time with 
Queen Eleanor. In 1194 Richard I. kept 
Christmas there, and during his reign or about 
that time the old church of St. Michael ap- 
pears to have.been built. In King John the 
town found a warm friend and admirer. On 
the west side of the town there still existed 
not many years ago ‘King John’s Pond,” 
where the royal horses were watered; and the 
arcade at the bottom of Blue Anchor-lane— 
now a common lodging-house—is the reputed 
site of his palace. He granted the town the 
earliest of its charters now extant, though an 
inspeximus of Edward III. in the muniment 
room goes back, by implication at least, to 
Henry I. Many of John’s writs are dated 
from his Southampton palace and from 
‘* Frigidum Mantellum” (Freemantile,) and it 
is not improbable that many an interview 
took place and many a plot was formed there 
between the King and his two villainous Bra- 
bancon retainers—Martin Algais and Lupe- 
scaire. He spent the Chri§tmas of 1211-12 
there. The-Close Rolls of the period are full 
of precepts to the keepers of the King’s wines 
at Southampton for the sending of wines either 
to other royal residences in England—Lynd- 
hurst among the number—or to some recipient 
of the royal favor, among whom many an 
Abbot,’ and not infrequently an Abbess, 
figure conspicuously. But in King John’s 
reign not — was there much wine in 
Southampton, but a good supply of an in- 
centive to make use of it—red herrings—of 
which. an order for 100,000 is recorded to have 
been sent by the King to Bishop Grey, of Nor- 
wich, Yarmouth thén, as now, being a great 
centre of the herring fishery. Although King 
John appears to have been by far the greatest 
caine of Southampton, his successor—Henry 
Il.—conferred many benefits upon the town, 
notably in his support of its privileges against 
the encroachments of the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports and his charter for exemption of the 
burgesses from arrest and other civil processes 
not authorized by their own officers. South- 
ampton was-one of the seven towns of Hamp- 
shire which sent burgesses to the Parliaments 
of Edward L, and is one of the three which 
never lost the right of representation—the two 
others being Portsmouth and Winchester.— 
The Atheneum, 

INTELLECTUAL Powers OF Trt BLACKS. 
—The question of the capacity of the colored 
people to receive education is one of great in- 
terest. It is, of course, still uncertain whether 
many of them will be found capable of acquir- 
degree of intellectual culture, and 
considerable time will be required for the solu- 
tion of problem. It does not appear to 
probable that the general will 
prove to be possessed of sufficient intellectval 
fibre and tenacity to enable them to endure the 
labor and 


ing a high 


this 


me race in 


discipline upon which a _ va- 
and complex culture depends. It will 
be very strange, considering their antece- 
dents and their present environment, if the 
colored people do not show themselves mani- 
festly inferior to the whites. I think that the 
sanguine friends of the black people may be 
disappointed by the results of their education, 
because, as it seems to me, they expect too 
much of a generation which has no intellec- 
tual past behind it. But it is possible that 
the disappointment really awaits those who 
are less hopeful. The negro has not failed 
where he has had a fair trial He was suc- 
cessfulasa slave. The race was developed 
and benefited by slavery in this country, 
instead of being corrupted and ruined by it, 
and this may indicate the possession of quali- 
ties which will render it capable of a high 
decree of civilization; but it is more proba- 
ble that its most important character- 
istics are such as fit it for a sub- 
ordinate position. In such a_ relation 
to a stronger race, the black people 
would be likely to evince great tenacity and 
power of endurance under conditions of de- 
pression and misfortune. But it is a question 
whether the race is possessed of qualities 
which will render it in a high degree vital and 
efficient in its relations to the actual environ- 
ment here in America. Negroes have greater 
imitative ability than the whites, and they 
acquire the rudiments of knowledge witha 
readiness which is often wonderful; but I 
doubt their possessing capacity for sustained 
and complex intellectual exertion. Yet they 
have more of sentiment, fire, and passion in 
their nature than the white people, and these 
elements may greatly increase the vigor and 
efficiency of their intellectual endowment.— 
The Atlantic Monthly. 
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PINEAPPLE Frsre.—The pineapple is 
justly esteemed in Europe for its delicious aro- 
matic flavor, and when grown in this part of 
the world requires to be kept in hothouses. 
Inthe more sunny regions of the East and 
West Indies, South America, Mexico, and the 
Philippine Islands, the pineapple grows in 
wild luxuriance. Yet, however widespread its 
fame as a table fruit, it is doubtful whether 
many people know of the plant in connection 


with the textile fibre it produces. According 
to one practical authority, the leaves of both 
the wild and the cultivated kinds yield fibres 
which, when spun, surpass in strength, fineness, 
and lustre those obtained from flax. It 
is further added that, in its manu- 
factured state, this product has been long 
known as an article of commerce in the 
countries referred to. One of the leading 
trade papers of the German textile industry 
has given attention to the investigation of the 
properties of this fibre. From India and from 
Central America two specimens of tissues 
woven from it had been received. The former 
was a piece of strined muslin, and the latter a 
sample of dress material in which the varn 
had been bleached, thus showing that the fibre 
is capable of undergoing that process success- 
fully. As to the uses to which the fibre can be 
put, it is asserted that it can be employed as a 
substitute for silk, and as a material for mix- 
ing with wooland cotton. It is likewise stated 
that for sewing-thread, twist, trimmings, laces, 
curtains, and the like, its particular qualities 
render it specially applicable.—Chambers’s 
Journal, 


Tur Greek at CARDs.—Toward the close 
of the reign of Louis XIV. a nobleman of 
Grecian extraction named Apaulos, who had 
been admitted to the French court, was found 


to be realizing such enormous profits at the 
card table that suspicion was excited regard- 
ing the character of his extraordinary luck. 
In spite of his cunning, the cavalier was at last 
‘*caught in the act” and sentenced for 20 years 
to the galleys, his trial and conviction causing 
great excitement at court. From that time 
the cognomen of Apaulos, or simply Greek, 
has been applied to those persons who make it 
their study to turn to their own advantage the 
decrees of fickle Dame Fortune.—The / ricks 
of the Greeks Unveiled— Howden. 


A Pura For Lavy Knienrs. — What 
time cotld be more appropriate for the revival 
of the old usage than the present. The return 
of ladies to our national chivalry would be 


emblematic of a royal lady’s rule, anid their 
decoration would impart brilliancy to the 
English “ourt. Her Majesty, in aresting te 
the widows of the gallant men who fall in 
their country’s service the style and precedence 
of the dignity and renk that their husbands 
had fairly merited, and would have got had 
they live:!, has already prepared the way for 
the restoration 1 venture to suggest. iv pro- 
posal is that each of the wives and widows of 
the knights of the various chivalrous orders of 


m Rhetor. 


in Southern Europe: 


A few years. 


this empire should be accorded the privi 

of wearing an armlet of per be colored ae 
ribbon and embroidered. with the.motto of the 
order of her husband. I.cannot.conceive how 
any valid objection could be raised or why an 
observance so. highly appreciated in:the chiv- 
alric times of England shouid not find favor in 
the yr of Queen Victoria.—Reminiscences, 
&c.—Sir Bernard Burke. 


A Porsonous LizaArp.—The heloderme, 
according to M. F. Sumichrast, inhabits the 


‘hot. zone-of Mexico—that intervening between 


the high mountains and the Pacific in the dis- 
tricts bordering the Gulf of Tehuantepec. It 
is found:only where the climate.is dry and hot, 
and on the moister eastern.slopes of the moun- 
tain chain that receive the damp winds from 
the Gulf of Mexico:itis.entirely unknown. Of 


its habits but little-is known,.as it appears to 


be, like many lizards, nocturnal, or semi-noc- 
turnal, in its. movements, and moreover it is 
viewed with extreme-dread by the natives, 
who regard it as- equally «poisonous with the 


most venomousserpents. Itis obviously, how- 
ever, a terrestrial animal, as it has not.a 
swimming tail flattened from side to side, 
nor .the  climbin feet that so char- 
acteristically mark arboreal lizards. Su- 
michrast further states that the animal 
has a strong nauseous smell, and that when 
irritated. it secretes a large quantity ot giuey 
saliva. In order to test its supposed poisonous 
roperty, he caused a. young one to bite a pul- 
et under the wing. Ina few minutes the ad- 
jacent parts became violet in color, convul- 
sions ensued, from which the bird partial- 
ly recovered, but it died at the expiration of 
72 hours. A large cat. was also caused to be 
bitten in the foot by the same heloderme; it 
was not killed, but the limb became swollen, 
and the cat continued mewing for several 
hours, as.if in extreme:pain. The dead speci- 
mens sent to Europe have been carefully ex- 
amined as to the character of the teeth. Sec- 
tions of these have been made, which demon- 
strate the existence-of acanal in each, totally 
distinct from and anterior to the pulp cavity; 
but the soft parts have not been ex- 
amined with sufficient care to deter- 
mine the existence or non-existence of 
any poison gland in immediate connection 
with these perforated teeth. Such may be re- 
garded asasummary of all that was known 
respecting this animal. until the 16th:of July, 
when a living specimen,.some 19 inches in 
length, was presented by Sir John Lubbock to 
the Zoological Gardens. It arrived in a long 
tin box about 4 inches square by 20 inches 
long. The door at one end covered a small 
opening, through which Mr. Bartlett was una- 
ble to shake out the creature; so he seized it 
by the head and deposited it in a cage, little 
suspecting the risk he was incurring of a ven- 
omous bite, For some days the heloderme re- 
fused every kind of food offered toit. A live 
frog placed in the cage was bitten, and, after 
a few seconds, liberated, but it died in convul- 
sions almost immediately ; a guinea pig, bitten 
in the hind leg, died convulsed in three min- 
utes; and some young rats perished even more 
quickly. As the animal had not been fed since 
its dispatch from Mexico, there seemed every 
probability of its dying of inanition, when it 
was tried with a hen’s egg, broken in a shal- 
low dish; this if lapped up with its large, 
strap-shaped, fleshy tongue, which, like that of 
most of its congeners, is bifurcate at the tip. 
—The London Field, 


Tur Encrish in Ecyrpt, 1801.—Before 
daybreak of the 2lst, Menou attacked Aber- 
crombie, who by this time was well intrenched 
on the sandy hills, and had taken Aboukir. 
The attack wasin itself a mistake. With walls 
behind which he could shelter himself, he 
might have forced the English to assault Alex- 
andria. Abercrombie was actually engaged in 
arranging for a night attack to take place 48 
hours later. Ifis very probable Menou would 
have beaten him off, for the walls and forts 
were at this time very strong. Abercrombie 
could hardly believe if when he heard that the 
French had been so foolhardy as to leave their 
protection and march out. From the first, 


victory was certain, but the battle was hard- 
fought. A feint was made in the darkness 
against the Envlish left; but the attack was 
feeble, and the English held their ground all 
day by the side of the lake. Hutchinson 
commanded this wing, and was_ after- 
ward blamed by the French for not 
coming to the help of his chief. But, had he 
done so, the fate of the battle might have been 
very different. The forces were very well 
matched, but the whole French strength was 
thrown against the English centre and right. 
Abercrombie, himself among the foremost 
directed the defense. A small earthwork ha 
been formed near the ruins of the ancient 
fortress, and the heaviest fighting took place 
round it, and round the hill on which Zizinia’s 
house, of which we have heard so much lately, 
now stands. A body of volunteers from the 
French Army, calling themselves ‘‘ invincible,” 
were nearly all killed and their colors taken 
before Menou retreated, Lanusse was wound- 
ed, and died shortly afterward, and so great 
was the slaughter among the officers that 
toward the close of the battle the soldiers were 
almost without orders. The French loss, in- 
cluding prisoners, was not much under 4,000 
men; yet the whole action was over before 10 
o'clock -in the forenoon. When the French 
were at last in full retreat, Abercrombie, 
who had remained in the battery, allowed 
his wounds to be examined. He had been able 
to stand during the engagement, though un- 
horsed and much bruised by a dragoon, whose 
sword, nevertheless, he captured. When vic- 
tory was declared, he fainted away, and was 
borne into a little domed tomb, which is still 
pointed out on the field. His injuries did not 
seem to be severe, but it was judged well to 
—_ him on board Lord Keith’s ship. He 
aad every ground for satisfaction when he 
looked back on the day’s work; yet he re- 
marked sadiy, when congratulated, ‘* These 
victories make me melancholy.” The English 
killed were under 300, and the wounded 1,100, 
Alexandria was easily invested. The sea was 
let into Mareotis. Menou was helpless within 
his fortifications, and his surrender merely a 
matter of time. But the General’s strength 
had been overtasked. The examination of 
his wounds showed that. he had received a ball 
in the leg which could not be extracted. He 
was nervous and anxious to resume his com- 
mand, and could not be got to rest. At length 
gangrene set in, and a week after his victory 
he died.— The Saturday Review. 


Tne Inn in Cxint.—Don Patricio 
Lynch, who in the recent war between the 
rival republics of Chili and Peru obtained a 
well-deserved celebrity, is at present Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Chilian army in occu- 
pation of Lima. Son of a wealthy Irish mer- 
chant who married a Chilian lady, Rear-Ad- 
miral Lynch was born in Santiago in 1825. His 
naval career began on board the sloop-of-war 
Libertad, which formed part of the expedi- 
tionary squadron sent by Chili to Peru in 
1887 with the view of liberating that republic 


from the tyranny of Santa Cruz, a Bolivian 
adventurer who had unified two republics in 
the hope of erecting a throne on the ruins of 
popular liberty in Peruand Bolivia. In that ex- 
pedition young Lynch exhibited so much ad- 
dress, intrepidity, and intelligence that the 
Government of Chili sent him to England, 
where he entered the Navy and served under 
Admiral Ross. In the war against China, 
on board the frigate Calliope, and under com- 
mand of an Irishman named Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, he was repeatedly rewarded with knight- 
ly distinctions for brilliant services in naval 
engagements. On returning to England he 
successively served in several men-of-war, and 
in this way visited the most ceiebrated har- 
bors in the Mediterranean, whose historical 
renown excited his scholarly interest. In 1847 
he returned to Chili, where he entered the 
Navy as Lieutenant. We find him, when 20 
ears of age, in command of a frigate, which 
he gave up to the Government in 1854 and re- 
tired from the service, when the frigate in 
question was converted into a _ State 
prison for the detention of political pris- 
oners. Eleven years afterward, in 1865, he 
re-entered the service when Spain was wagin 
war against the republics of the Pacific, an 
the naval talents of Lynch were deemed ne- 
cessary to the safety and honor of Chili. In 
this war he held successively the appointment 
of Naval Governor of Valparaiso, Colonel- 
Organizer of National Guards, and Command- 
er of a man-of-war. In 1872 he became Minis- 
ter of Maritime Affairs, and in 1879, when 
war broke out between Chilion the one hand 
and Peru and Bolivia on the other, he was still 
a member of the Government. Among the 
many services which he rendered to Chili dur- 
ing this memorable war, the most brilliant 
was unquestionably his expedition to the north 
of Peru. Atthe head of a naval and military 
expedition he undertook the invasion of the 
Northern Provinces of Peru, which up to 
that time had been unvisited by war, and 
whith furnished the enemy with abundant 
supplies. This oxpedition. which required 


. 


on the part of the Admiral courage ard 
science of no ordinary character, was con 

ed with consummate ability and te 

in brilliant success. Witha mere handful 
soldiers he ravaged the enemy’s territory, 
spread desolation far.and wide, captured citied 
containing 10,000 inhabitants, and then, rex 
treating to the south, took part ina campaign 
which reduced Lima, and terminated in a glox 
rious and decisive manner the war between 
Chili and Peru. A division of the Chiliay 
army was.commanded by Admiral Lynch in 
the famous-battles of Mirafloresand Chonilles, 
where the Chilians, 27,000 in number, routed 
the Peruvians, intrenched in admirable 
sitions and 40,000 strong. In these battles 
the part taken by Admiral Lynch was de- 
cisive in its results,.perilous in its daring, and 
glorious in its renown.—The Catholic World. 


A Faminy or Monkeys.—Hindys do not 
hurry themselves in anything they do, but thd 
monkeys have lots of time to spare and plenty 
of patience, and in the end, after the crow has 
stolen a little, and the dog had its morsel, and. 
the children are all satisfied, the poor frag- 
ments of the meal are thrown out on the 


ground for the blunder-logue, the monkey peo- 
ple: and. itis soon discussed—the mother feed- 
ing the baby before she.eats herself. When 
every house thus, in turn, has been visited, and 
no chance of further ‘‘out-door reliet” re< 
mains, the monkeys go off tothe well. Tha 
women are all bere again, drawing the water 
for the day, and the monkeys sit and wait, the 
old ones in the front, sententious and serious, 
and the youngsters rolling about in the dust 
behind them, till at last some girls see the crea. 
tures waiting, and, ‘‘inthe name of rain,” spilf 
a loth full of water in a hollow of the ground; 
and the monkeys come round it in a circle ang 
stoop down and drink, with their tails all 
curled up over their backs like notes of inters 
rogation. There is no contention or jostling, 
A forward child gets a box over the ear, pers 
haps, but each one, as it has satisfied its thirst, 
steps quietly out of the circle and wipes its 
mouth. The day thus fairly commenced, they 
go off tosee what luck may bring them. ‘The 
grain-keeper’s shop tempts them to loiter, but 
the experience of previous attempts make¢ 
theft hopeless; for the baunya, with all! hig 
years, is very nimble on his legs and an aston- 
ishing good shot with a pipkin. So the mon- 
keys make their salaams to him and pass on 
to the fields. If the corn is ripe they can soon 
eat enough for the day; but if not, they go 
wandering about picking up morsels, here an 
insect and there a berry, till.the sun gets too 
hot, and then they creep up into the dark 
shade of the mango tops and snooze through 
the afternoon. In the evening they are back 
in the village again to share its comforts and 
entertainments. They assist at the convoca- 
tion of the elders and the romps of the chil- 
dren, looking on when the faquir comes up to 
collect his little dues of salt, corn, and oil, and 
from him in their turn exacting a pious toll. 
They listen gravely to the village musician till 


they get sleepy, and then one by one they” 


clamber up into the peepul. And the men sit- 
ting round the fire with their pipes ean see, if 
they look up, the whole colony of the blunder- 
logue asleep in rows in the tree above them,— 
Under the Sun—Phil Robinson, 


Tae Wreck or THE DAHABEEAH.—Dur- 
ing the momentary stillness of the vessel, when 
she recovered from her first great lurch, I had 
left my room—which was on the port side of 
the vessel—and was just reaching the saloon as 
the vessel made her final heel on the opposite 
side and turned almost bottom upward, filling 
passage, rooms, and saloon, and floating all the 
furniture of the ship’s interior about in every 
direction. Among this awful confusion, with 
chairs, tables, cushions, guns, books, and all 
the many relics of our late luxurious life on the 
river, I was now huried, and, although a good 
swimmer, had scarcely time, so very sudden 
was the accident, to take a reallv long breath 
before I found myself face to face with death, 
with almost no chance of escaping. [ easily 
gained the outer saloon doors, though not with- 
out receiving some bruises from the tables and 
chairs, which centinued to shoot about in the 
water; and grasping the handles of the sliding- 
doors, which met in the centre of the doorway, 
I tried to force them back; yet, having nothing 
to stand on worth calling ‘‘a footing,” my 
endeavors seemed for a moment hopelessly 
futile. However, by placing my feet azainst 
the lower doorpost, (for the door was hori- 
zontal now, not perpendicular,) 1 gained some 
slight support, and, pulling with my well- 
nighspent strength against the force of the 
water, it opened—how I cannot say, but I have 
a vague remembrance of passing through the 
water and seeing ropes hanging about, strange 
objects around me, and distinctly recollect my 
head coming intocontact with some large box 
or heavy article, too substantial to be easily 
forgotten, more especially as my head was 
bruised for a week afterward.—lalms and 
Temples—Julian Arnold. 


A BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENT.—A. curious 
and little-known experiment, showing the re- 
sistance of the air in guns,is described by 
Prof. Daniel Colladon, of Geneva. He was 
long in the habit of showing it to his classes. 


It resembles a feat that was sometimes per- 
formed by soldiers with the old Swiss carbines. 
M. Colladon fuily charged with compressed air 
the hollow iron breech of an air-gun, serving 
as ‘reservoir. Having screwed up the gun 
he introduced a round lead ball, running free- 
ly, but nearly filling the bore; then, piacing 
the gun vertical, he seized the upper end and 
yressed his thumb vigorously on the mouth. 
The gun was then ‘‘fired’’ by an assistant; the 
thumb remained in position, and the ball was 
heard to fail back in the bore. Thereupon, 
after recharging the breech and with the same 
ball, he shot the latter at a pine board about 
.4 inch thick, or a pane of glass, and it 
passed through. The experiment, M. Colladon 
says, is without danger, if the operator is sure 
of the strength of his thumb, if the gun is 
more than 82 inches long, and if the bali is 
spherical and nearly fills the gun, (in which it 
must act like a piston.) The least uncertainty 
in the very vigorous pressure of the thumb. 
and hermetic closure of the gun, may entail 
serious injury to the thumb. While M. Col 
fadon has repeated the experiment 20 or 30 
times without the least inconvenience either 
from shock or heat, a trial of it is perhaps 
hardly to be recommended.—Nature, 


QuEEN Bzss AND ForeiGn TrtiEs.—The 
restriction as to the use in this country of 
foreign titles dates from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. It thus arose: Sir Thomas Arun: 


dell, of Wardour, who joined the imperial 
army in Hungary, served with great gallantry 
against the Turks. On one occasion he took 
with his own hand the enemy’s standard, and 
thereby gained so much favor with Rudolph 
Il. of Germany that his Imperial Majesty 
created him a Count of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire by patent, dated at Prague, 
Dec. 14, 1595. The next year, on Sir 
Thomas’s return to England, a dispute arose 
among the English peers as to whether a dig- 
nity so conferred by a foreign potentate should 
be allowed place, precedence, or privilege in 
this country. Camden records that the con- 
troversy became very animated, and that the 
Queen, being asked her opinion, answered that 
there was a close tie of affection between the 
Prince and the subject, and that as chaste 
wives should have no glances but for their 
own spouses, so should faithful subjects keep 
their eyes at homeand not gaze upon foreign 
crowns. ‘* No foreign shepherd shall brand 
my sheep!’ the memorable exclamation of 
her Majesty, decided the question in the nega- 
tive, and the Queen wrote the same year te 
the Emperor acquainting him that she for- 
bade her subjects to accord Arundell place or 
precedence in England.—Keminiscences, An- 
cestral, Anecdotal, and Historic—Sir Ber 
nard Burke, 


BABYLONIAN WEDGE CHARACTERS.—Ont 
of the first difficulties against which a young 
Assyrian student has to contend is the varia- 


tion of form undergone by the cuneiform cham 
acters as used in Assyria and Babylonia at av. 
ferent periods. The forms found in the caritest 
texts, those, namely, of the pre-Semitic or 
Accadian epoch, are relatively not far removed 
from the primitive pictures outot which the 
cuneiform characters developed; they exhibit 
a complexity and a superfluity of wedges 
which are quite bewildering at first sight. In 
Babylonia these early forms were gradually 
simplified, and at each successive stage of sim- 
plification were adapted to the needs of a cur- 
sive writing. Consequently, the monuments 
present us with several different forms of the 
cuneiform syllabary,,each of which is accom 
panied by a corresponding cursive script.— 
ihe Atheneum. 


St. Buaize.—There is a tradition that be 
was combed to death with iron combs; such an 
implement was his mark, and he was the favor- 
ite saint of the English wool-staplers. The 
only vestige that Romsey in Hants was.oncea 
woolen rmuanufactory is the sign of an inn 
representing Bishop Blaize iu the ful! canoni- 
cals, wig and all, of the episcopal bench.of the 
exznteenth contury.— Notes and-Queries- 
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OUR BOOTS AND OUR SHOES. 


—_—<-——_ 
OURIOUS FACTS ABOUYL TRE COV: 
ERINGS FOR OUR FRET. 

HOW AND WHERE THEY ARE MADE— 
FASHIONS IN SHOES—FRENCH, GER- 
MAN AND SPANISH STYLES—THE.SABOT, 
PATTENS, AND CLOGS—AMERICAN SHOE 
INDUSTRIES. 

We are all supposed.to know where the shoe 
pinches, and most of us remember laughing at 
Lord Foppington’s dispute with.the shoe-maker in 
Sheridan’s play. ‘Your Jordshbip,” says the skop- 
keeper, ‘‘may think as you please, but that shoe 
does not hurt you—I hope I understand my busi- 
ness.” In vain Lord Foppington asserts that he 
feels the pain, and knows where it pinches; the 
manufacturer is far better acquainted with the 
subject than he, and so it often is with us all. Few 
of us have the courage to protest against the dic- 
tum of the fashionable shoe-maker. And, after 
all, there is much to be said in his favor. He 
knows, at least, what looks well, and is a firm be- 
liever in the French proverb. ‘'Bien chaussée, 
bien guantée, bien coiffée, on va partout,” or, as it 
has been freely rendered: 


**& natty bonnet and a neat glove and shoe 
Insure one a welcome the wide world through.”’ 


Shoes have an interest of their own, apart from 
their practical value, which it would be curious to 
trace to its source. Custom has associated them 
with good luck, omens, and various other things, 
and the fashion of speeding a bride on her way by 
throwing an old slipper after her probably had its 
origin far away in the ages. Farquhart writes in 
his travels in the East of a curious Jewish cus- 
tom, and relates how at a wedding he was stand- 
ing near the door with the bridegroom when the 
bride entered. At once the bridegroom stooped 
and, raising a slipper he held in his hand, struck 
his newly made wife with the heel on the nape of 
the neck. This was done in allusion to her sub- 
mission to him as husband, It is curious to find 
much the same sort of thing mentioned as occur- 
ring at early Anglo-Saxon weddings, when the 
bride’s shoe was handed to the newly made hus- 


band by her father, and the bridegroom at once 
touched her head with it in token of his recently 
assumed authority, and inthe Scottish Highlands 
striking with a shoe is still practiced as a way of 
wishing good luck. 

Superstitious reverence has been paid to shoes 
from time immemorial. It was even considered a 
matter of importance whether the right or left 
foot wascovered first, and a token of misfortune 
if by any accident the left shoe was placed on the 
right foot, and vice versa. The great Emperor 
Augustus himself, if his historians are to be be- 
lieved, trembled and turned pale when by mistake 
he pviaced his right boot upon the left foot; at once 
he anticipated misfortune. 

Nowadays we do not hear as much as we once 
did of the folly of wearing very thin shoes. We 
can allremember the havoc that vanity used to 
play in old-fashioned novels when heroines in- 
numerable were carried off by consumption 
brought about by wearing shoes with ‘“‘ brown 
paper soles,” &c. Gay’sinjunction, * Let firm, well- 
mannered soles protect thy feet’’ is no longer quite 
80 necessary, noW that even dancing-shoesare well 
and sensibiy made, and walking-shoes are so tasty 
that the most fashionable belie need seek nothing 
more becoming. The practical element has in- 
Vaded every department of home life, and in spite 
of the continued outery against high heels ana 
cramped toes, there is no doubt that extremes in 
either are no longer so Common as they were even 
a few years ago, and that even the so-called French 
heel of to-day is moderate in dimensions compared 
to those in use some 40 years since, to say nothing 
of the improvement we notice if we compare them 
with the erections upon which women had infinite 
difficulty in balancing themselves in the days of 

ich Regency. The shoes known to-day as 

. are representatives of the least outré 

style of that period, and altogether there is a mani- 

fest te to common sense in the matter of 
shoes 

Many fashionable ladies would be surprised to 
learn how very many of the French shoes and 
boots which they consider superior to all that 
America can produce are in reality of home manu- 
facture, and that there are scarcely any shoes im- 
ported for the American market, and none at all 
for New-York. On the contrary, there is a con- 
siderable export trade, and families living in Paris, 
With all the manifold marvels of the Palais Royal 
and beuley eir disposal, order their boots 
from New-Yo manufactories stand un- 
rivaled for th lish and style of their shoes. The 
leather alone comes from foreign sources, that em- 
ployed by the best manufacturers mainly from 
France—Frenceh ‘kid, either polished or dull, 
the latter being knownin the tradeas mat kid, 
forming the le materia! for the purpose of up- 
pers. ‘This either dressed or undressed, is 
found better suited for wear than any other 

i J morocco of home pro- 

generally made from South 

gont-skins, tanned and expressly 

f the native mazvufacturers. 

in the trade are made in New- 

York , and many of those which find their 

way to the West and aro manufactured in Massa- 

ehusetts are made upon lasts furnished by firms in 

this City. In spite of the vast improvements made 

in machinery and the extent to which it is em- 

ployed in this industry, the best shoes are always 

nhand-finished and very generally hand-made, and 

in this we find the 
American as compared with foreign shoes. 

Kngiish work stands high for durability and the 
care bestowed upon it, but it is generally wanting 
in finish amd style. English mechanics coming 
here are considered valuable workmen on account 
of their thoroughne but are always -ubjected to 
a certain drilling before they are eaual to the re- 
quirements of the American manufacturer. French 
shoes and French workmen, on the other hand, 
are noted for the lightness and style of their 
work, but almost equally so for want 
durability; itis in the combination of the excel- 
lences of both that the American expert stands 
unrivaled at his trade as shoe-maker. German 
thoes have nothing to recommend them to the 
American public, who would as soon think of wear- 
Ing a sabot as a boot imported from Germany. 
The mention of sabots reminds us of a curious use 
to which we bave seeu them putin Holland, where, 
In the heated days of Summer, dusty and travel- 
stained women and children may be seen at the 
city fountains deliberately making the wooden 
shoe which has been worn in from the village 
many miles away serveasa drinking vessel. These 
sabots, with their clatter, elatter, come back to 
memory as most important factors in Dutch life; 
probably :-in many a Village around 
York they might be found stowed away 
as relics of the Fatherland, long since re- 
placed by the substantial leather boot of the 
American artisan.».The study/of boots and shoes, 
if one had time to indulge in it, would indeed be 
full of interest. What changes might be rung, 
what histories andadventures imagined in consid- 
ering a collection of modern boots and shoes, from 
the stout miner’s boot, high up the leg, to the fra- 
zile fabrication of embroidered kid or satin which 
has played its part in some revelry at the capital. 
But one interest, for the moment at least, lies 
rather in the practical details of the manufacture 
pf these most indispensable articles, and we must 
not wander into the reaims of fancy. Everybody, 
it is to be presumed, admits the need of being weil 
shod; everybody, that is, except afew visionary 
mortals, like a late Bishop of Honolulu, with whom 
We were acquainted, who objected to coverings 
for the feet upon hygienic principles, and con- 
demned six lusty children to go unshod until they 
reached the age of 7, when they were held capable 
pf choosing for themseives. Perhaps it was inpher- 
ited depravity which made them unanimous in the 
phoice of the largest and heaviest boots they could 
find when once that age was reached. It isa sat- 
isfaction to find, upon inquiry, that heels are en- 
tirely out of fashion in children’s boots, what are 
known as “ spring” heels only being adopted; that 
js to say, just sufficient increase of sole at the heel 
to raise it above the level. ; a 

This, at least, is an improvement in: the right di- 
rection. Whatever sacrifice fashion may demand 
of the society belle, itis satisfactory to find that 
pur children are not to be unnecessarily tortured. 
Reference to Chinese custom in this respect would 
be too hackneyed for repetition were it not for a 
pathetic instance of the iron rule of tashion in that 
sxountry which hasbeen recently brought to our 
notice. <A highly cultivated Chinese gentleman 
living in Washington, and moving in the best cir- 
cles there, was observed to be unusually grave and 
sud, and upon being questioned by an intimate 
American friend as to the cause of his gravity, and 
whether it was attributable to bad news, replied: 

* Notexactly bad news, but my Wile writes me 

that our little daughter is undergoing the process 
of having her feet compressed and is suffering ter- 
ribly. Poor child! it is late for her, for she is 9 
ears old; but when she was born the physician 
orbade the compression of her feet because of her 
fielicacy; she needed, they said, all the circulation 
possible, and now—ah, ‘tis hard!—my wife is sick 
at the sight of her torture.”’ 

“Then,” naturally exclaimed the American, 
*" why, in Heaven’s name, have it done?’ 

“Would you have me imperil my child’s pres- 
ects in life? Whatright have Ito do that?” was 
he sad response. 

We can but hope that future triumphs may re- 
ward‘the little martyr to this barbarous custom if, 
indeed, her strength does not fail under the opera- 
tion. 

Although, as we have said, the finest shoes inthe 
trade are those made in New-York itself, there is 
no question that the perfection which the manu- 
facture has attained is largely due to the energy 
and enterprise of the Massachusetts mechanics. In 

yun more particularly, ever since its first settle- 
ment, the making of boots and shoes has been a 
very prominent industry. — Women’s shoes, more 
especially, are made there in enormous quantities, 
and at very cheap rates. One hundred and twenty 
years ago a Welshman named John Adam Dagyr, 
who had settled at Lynn, rose to’ opulence by his 
vad success as a shoe-maker. During the Revolu- 

ionary war the supply of shoes for the army was 
mainly drawn from Massachusetts, and the trade 
umed considerabie proportions, but after the 
ealaration of Independence so many English and 
French shoes were imported by speculators 
that trade languished, to revive ouce more 
jn Lynn, where, in 1788, the export of wom- 
en’s shoes amounted to over 100,000 pairs. 
Ten years later the trade had so far increased thet 
800,000 pairs were sent out, mainly to the South, 
and from that date to the present it has gone oa 
steadily increasing, until the production is estimat- 
ed at 12,000,000 pairs. of a value amounting to some 
$15,000,000 and giving employment to over 10,000 
operatives. The boots and shoes manufactured in 
Massachusetts are of the cheaper kinds and mainly 
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- for. women:and:ehilaren,.in prices. ng from 15 
‘or centsa to 3 Or. $5. ie * sewed” 
work,.the bottoms bein ‘put-on by the ma- 
chine known as MoKay’s, which sews throuch the 
outsole, insole, and Yoer. When the bottoms are 
not sewn on i ses ne they are called ** turns,” 
or shoes in making which the sole is attached while 
the shoe is turned inside out, and which is re-turned 
again for finishing. 


The manufacturing and selling of leather and 


‘other materials used in. thé. shoe trade is maitily. 
carried on at Boston, and the value of the goods. of 


this kind snipped from that city was rated in 1874 
at $1,375,000, In the same year the shipment of 
shoes from Boston. to towns. outside of New-Eng- 
land was estimated at over 55,000,000 pairs. Al- 
though the finest shoes are hand made and fin- 
ished, great interest.attaches.to the various im- 
provements in_machinery which has taken place 
during the last.50 or 60 years. The first attempt to 
introduce machinery upon a large scale was made 
in England in 1809, when a patent .was granted for 
a method of riveting soles and keels to the up- 
pers ipstead of sewing them together; and the fa- 
mous engineer, Bemnel, was the first to introduce 
the machine into a factory where the manufacture 
of shoes was carried on by the invalid soldiers ot 
Chelsea Hospital, for the supply of the Army. But 
this English machine fell into disfavor, and it was 
followed by the general adoption of the American 
factory sysiem and the use of American machinery. 
It would be impossible to enumerate the various 
novelties and improvements in machinery which 
have been made in the United States since the in- 
vention of the wooden peg in fastening the cheaper 
kinds of boots and shoes by Joseph Walker in 
1818. One of the most important of such machines 
is the pegging machine, for which six different 
patents were granted in 1851, and which was per- 
fected in 1860, since when it has been in general 
use. By this machine two pairs of women’s shoes 
can be pegged in a minute, and two, three, or four 
rows of pegs can be put in at the same time. 
Equally important is the sole-ssewing machine, by 
means of which nearly 100 pairs of women’s shoes 
are furnished with soles in an hour, and 800 pairs 
sewn as the result of a day’s work is considered 
fair. Vhis is the McKay machine already named, 
and the income from the royalties upon its use 
amounts to over $600,000. A machine-made boot 
passes through 28 different hands, and a pair 
finished by hand through 33. That is, of course, in 
manufactories; in small shops one man can com- 
plete a pair alone, but in so doing he will pass it 
through 33 distinct operations. 

The mechanics employed in New-York are main- 
ly foreigners, Irish and Italians making the best 
workmen, although Germans and Swedes are 
largely employed. Manufacturers say that the 
margin of profit upon shoe-making is far smaller 
than is supposed, the materials being very expen- 
sive, and the best leather for uppers, which is im- 
ported paying a duty of 25 and 20 percent. The 
cost of a pair of kid uppers is $2 25, or from $24 to 
$30a dozen. Heels are supplied to the manufac- 
turers at the rate of $450 a dozen pair. Fancy 
shoes and slippers are principally made at custom 
stores, and vary in style considerably more than 
every-day boots and shoes, about which there has 
been for many years an uninteresting monotony, 
chiefly varied by the introduction of what is called 
the common-sense or broad-soled shoe, and the 
anatomical boot or shoe, which purports to be 
made in the exact proportions of the natural hu- 
man foot without regard to the exigencies of fash- 
i This {atter was introduced in New-York some 
15 years ago by a chiropodist, and has gained con- 
siderable favor, so much so that 50 men are in his 
employ, and tne demand steadily increases, but it 
is doubtful whether the patronage extended 

this style of boot will ever exercise any 
influence upon the trade. Last season the 
fashion of havine shoes to match the 
costume was much in vogue, but the fashionable 
shoe-makers are of opinion that this Fall and 
Winter the preference will be given to fine bronze 
shoes for dinner wear and to white satin or kid for 
full dress. Shoes to match costume are, of course, 
generally made to order, but it will be difficult to 
procure leathers in the deep-toned colors which 
areto be fashionable this Winter. Straps are no 
longer worn across the instep, and rosettes and 
bows of all kinds are out of fashion. The low-cut 
tie, showing the embroidery of a handsome stock- 
ing, is } red, and will be made in bronze this 
season. “Spanish shoes’? were at one time fash- 
ionable, and were usually of black satin, em- 
broidered on the toes in beads, or even in colored 
silks, and were only obtainable in very small 
sizes, the Spanish beauty priding herself almost as 
much as the Chinese upon the smaliness and sym- 
metry of her foot, 

Recently alligator skin has been largely used for 
gentlemen’s slippers. It is usually of the natural 
color, it being found very difficult to dye it In any 
of the ‘popular shades. It is verv durable, and is 
gaining in favor for the purpose. ‘ihe very pret- 
tiest styles of all this season are shown in children’s 
shoes, especially in those for yery sma!! tots, which 

made in the softest kid, either white, cream- 
color, or pink, and trimmed with little frillings of 
the same kid up the front and around thetop. Silk- 
cord laces of different colors, finished off with little 
tassels, are also popular, The Russian boot for lit- 
tle boys is quite out of fashion; half-shoes are more 
usually worn, and what are known as Oxford ties. 

A consideration of boots and shoes is scarcely 
complete without a notice of the many improve- 
ments introduced for protection fromthe weather. 
Of these, for ladies, the cork-sole boots are the 
most practical; in them alayerof cork is intro- 
duced between theinsole and outsole, which'effect- 
ually excludes the damp, and, excepting in very 
bad weatler, is ample protection for the foot. The 
old-fashioned clog is gone probably forever; pat- 
tens find no favor; gossamer rubbers and arctics 
have driven thom from the field, and we feel 
almost inclined to join with a recent writer in re- 
grets for the **departed days of the old Italian pat- 
tens,’ which, if they were really as represented of 
“costly wood, inlaid with mother of pearlor 
ivory, intended to lift a lady’s foot lightly above 
the mud,’’ might certainly be introduced with de- 
cided advant in these days of short skirts and 
displayed ankles. 
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SOVERY OF PETROLEUM IN 
ViLRNON COUNTY. 
} CITY Sept. 6.—The alleged re- 
very of oil in Dover Township, Vernon 
this State, bas caused much excitement 
property owners in the vicinity of that 
Several months ago interested persons 
> prospecting for asphaltum, and seven or eight 
wells were sunkon farms owned by John 8. Hat- 
ton, Mr. Hinch, Mr. Riley, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Stock- 
dale, Mr. Bleu, and others, and a thick black 
sticky substance oozed lazily out’of the earth, and 
in some places covered the ground to a depth of 
four or five inches. This was supposed to be as- 
phaltum, and Mayer T. B. Bullene, of this city, and 
Mr. Newton Childs, manager of the Asphalt 
Wrought Iron Pipe Company, became interested 
in the discovery. Inthe early part of last June 
Mr. Wailace Childs, a young lawyer of this city, 
who is versed in geology, was invited to inspect 
an alleged bed of asphaltum on the farm of 
Mr. Hatton, near Sheidon. He visited the 
j place, and after a brief examination came 
j to the conclusion that ihe asphaltum 
in question was simply the residuum of petroleum 
that had oozed out of the rock. He frankly 
told the farmers who owned the property in the 
neighborhood that there were indications of an 
abundant supply of petroleum on their Jands, 
and suggested that they enter into some agree- 
ment for the purpose of uniting and protecting 
their mutual interests, It was determined to ob- 
tain capital and machinery and sink wells, and, in 
order that there might be one directing head, a 
lease of about 4,000 acres was executed to Mr. J. 
| W. Childs. The latter gentleman is now East 
making arrangements for the beginning of opera- 
tiops, 

The oil which was found on Mr. Hatton’s farm 
has been pronounced by oil experts to be a heavy 
petroleum. It is of a blackish green color and 
about the consistency of thick molasses. The coun- 
try in which it is supposed to exist in large quanti- 
ties is a plateau about 5,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, lying nearthe centre of a. spur ef the Ozark 
Mountains and between two arms of Clear Creek, 
The soilis of a siliceous nature, yet so finely de- 
composed that it is admirable for farming pur- 
poses. Beneath the soil there isa thin stratum of 
clay which rests on a layer of argillaceous rock. Un- 
derneath this rock is a stratum_of porous sand- 
stone from 20 to 40 feet thick. Next comes a thin 
vein of coal, and beneath that is the ofl de- 
posit. The wells that Were sunk in the search 
for asphaltum are from 25 to 40 feet indepth. Mr. 
Childs thinks that it may be necessary to drill down 
1,090 or 1,500 feet in order to get the freest flow of oil, 
as the geological formation described is probably 
repeated several times. Just after the announce- 
ment ot the discovery of oil iu Vernon County Jay 
Gould’s agent, Mr. Prewett, made an offer for the 
whole property, ostensibly for the coal deposit. 

le, however, only succeeded in purchasing 800 
acres, which are situated alongside of the place 
where the discovery was made. A branch of Jay 
Gould’s Missouri Pacific Railroad was extended 
down through Vernon County last year. This 
county is in the extreme south-western part of the 
State and about 110 miles south of Kansas City. 

Se 
IMMIGRANTS’ BAGGAGE STOLEN. 

John Mangin and Charles Webster, of Dub- 
lin, arrived in this City on Wednesday by the 
steam-ship Ethiopia, and at Castle Garden they ar- 
ranged to have their baggage sent to their lodg- 
ings, at No. 169 West Twenty-ninth-street. On 
Thursday the baggage, which consisted of two 
valises and a trunk containing property worth $900, 
had not arrived, and they went to Castle Garden 


to see about it. They gave their landlady money 
to pay for the delivery of the baggage in case it 
should arrive during their absence. While they 
were at Castle Garden the neagege reached No. 
169 West Twenty-ninth-street, and the deliverer re- 
fused to take it up stairs unless paid to do so, and 
it was left im the hallway. S$ abe 4 after it was 
stolen, and Detective Max F. Schmittberger was 
consulted. Ile found the valises and the trunk 
and some of the property in the possession of 
Thomas Pitzg«rald, a liquor-dealer of No. 232 West 
Thirtieth-street, who was arrested nae © Fitz- 
gerald was remanded at the Jefferson Market 
Police Court, and the detective expects to make 
other arrests and to recover what property we 
abstracted from the baggage. 
SRNR 6S a ee 


ON TRIAL FOR GAMBLING. 
Samuel Briggs, jointly indicted with Morris 
L. Phillips for keeping a gambling house in which 
a Victim iost $4,500 at faro, was called for trial in 


the Genera! Sessions Court on Friday. He failed 
to appear and his bond was forfeited, and a bench- 
warrant was issued for his arrest. He was found 
in asaloon at Oakland and Newark avenues, Jer- 
sey City, yesterday by Detectives Von Gerichten 
and Reilly and came to this City voluntarily. Fafl- 
ing to procure bail he was committed to the 
Yombs. The trial of Briggs and Phillips has been 
set down for the 22d inst 
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UNIQUE THINGS IN TRAD. | 


SOME OF THE NOVELTIES TO Bh 
FOUND IN 17HE STORES. 

THE LANGTRY CRACKER—QUEER CONTRIV- 
ANCES IN FURNITURE—HOW CONFEC- 
TIONERS POPULARIZE THEIR WARES-— 
A KNIFE FOR ONE-ARMED PERSONS TO 
EAT WITH. 4 

A‘sweet cracker, shaped to resemble a lily, 


is to be introduced upon the market during the 


present month. It will be called the Langtry 
Cracker and its projectors base their expectations 
of pecuniary gain on the presumable popularity, 
in this country, of the famous *'Jersey Lily.” 
There has been a disposition among cracker 
makers during the past few years to tempt the 
people, not only with dainty delicacies, but with 
odd shapes and quaint titles. For instance, there 
are the menagerie crackers, embracing the fig- 
ures of various animals and birds; kinder- 
garten crackers, in the form of letters and 
numerals; crackers resembling leaves and flow- 
ers and walnuts; wafer crackers, diamonds, cres- 
cents, and half a dozen-other novel varieties. Ever 
since the Centennial Exhibition in 1876 the practice 
of getting up novelties in the various branches of 
trade has had a steady and wide-spreading growth. 
The desire on the part of exhibitorsto make a 
good show in the great exposition stimulated the 
production of new and novel artieles, and the com- 
petition of trade has not suffered any of the orig- 
inal ideas—or suggestions of ideas—evolved in 
1876 to lie dormant. The importer who deals in 
costly silks and laces is as eager now to announce 
his ‘latest novelties’ as isthe toy-maker or the 
dealer in antique curios. 


The sturdy great grandfather and simple-minded 
great grandmothers of the present generation 
would open wide their eyes and mouths with as- 
tonishment could they but visit a fashionable fur- 
niture store of the present day. There they would 
see side by side with the familiar chests of drawers 
and tall clocks, which are now popular because of 
their antiquity, that ingenious modern contrivance 
called a “folding bed.”’ Directing their attention 
to a massive combination book-case and writing: 
desk, elaborately carved and rich with French 
walnut veneering, the enterprising shopman would 
say to them: ‘Here is our new folding bed,” und 
while the aged couple gazed with amazement upon 
the open desk with its pigeon-holes filled with sta- 
tionery, and at the rows of handsomely bound vol- 
umes visible behind the glass doors of the book- 
case, the shopman with a single movement 
of his hand would cause glass doors, books, sta- 
tionery, and Irench veneering to disappear, giving 
place to an elegant bedstead with spring mattress, 
pillows, sheets, and blankets.{3 These folding beds 
are made in several different torms—some in imi- 
tation of circular-top desks, some in the shape of 
parlor cabinets, and others to resemble wardrobes, 
book-cases, or sideboards. Cribs for small chil 
dren are made so that when not occupied they 
can serve ornamental supports for bronze 
figures, Satsuma vases, or other fashionable knick- 
knacks, and for rooms that haye to answer the 
double purpose of boudoir and sleeping apartment 
there are other deceptive articles of furniture. 
Stationary wash stands are inclosed in gilded 
ebony so as to pass for bric-d-brac cabinets during 
the daytime, and innocent looking music stands can 
be transformed in less than no time into the most 
formidable of homeopathic medicine chests. 
Among the later novelties in the furniture line 
are the chairs and téte-ii-tétes made of polished 
buffalo horns and rich plushes, the round tables of 
hammered and carved metal, and library and din- 
ing-room sets carved and upholstered in Kygyptian 
style. Some of the carved heads and figures on 
this style of furniture are not orly curious, but they 
are artistic and very costly. 

The sample trays of goods in the 
sale jewelry houses New-York 
wildering assortments of odd designs sand 
unique shapes. In scarf and lace pins alone 
thero are a thousand yariecties. Jt is not 
enough that there should be oval and square 
medallions, horseshoes, crescents, full moons, 
and round balls, but the manufaeturer’s itn- 
genuity has conjured up appropriate scarf emblems 
for nearly every trade and profession. There are 
tiny locomotives and lanterns for railroad men, 
steam-boats and ships for navigators, and swords 
and guns for military men. Then there 
are pins for polo-players, croquet pins, 
lawn-tennis pins, and archery pins. Ladies 
Jace pins are made of gold and diamonds to imi- 
tate a half-opened pea pod, the diamonds taking 
the place of the peas. ‘There are also fae similes 
in gold and silver, of guitars, mandolins, and 
banjos, quivers filled with arr and bows fully 
strung. Among the latest things shown this ison 
are caterpillors so deftly imitated in gold at 
first glance they seem to have life. Boar's teeth, 
tipped with silver, and made into ladies’ pins are 
very popuwiar now. as are also the bangle pins 
Oxidized silver bracelets, with letter bangle 
likely to be worn a great deal. 
be in demand for’ souvenir 

one side of 

> name of 
ide appears 

cipient. iver sunkes with dia ud orruby eyes 
are fashionable for bracelets. Novel effects in ear- 
rings are produced by hanging golden acerns from 
slender wires or chains of gold. An odd thing in 
the shape of a necklace was shown by a jeweler in 
John-street. It was the alphabet in pearl letters 
strung ov asilken cord. New designs iu plaques 
are being gotten up all the time, but the Hun- 
garian pottery plaque, which wil! be put on the 
market about the middle of this month, is certainly 
entitled to be ranked among the novelties. The 
plague isincased in a rich velvet frame, and upon 
its decorated surface isa bunch of artificial roses 
with leaves and stem, all looking as fresh and nat- 
ural as if they had but just been plucked from the 
bush. 

Some of the costly porcelain dinner sets that are 
ordered by wealthy people display curious features. 
The reporter saw a set containing 145 pieces, which 
contained no jess than 15 different patterns. There 
were the oyster-sbell plates for raw oysters, dishes 
in the form of fish, plain plates for the roast, four 
cornered plates for .he salad, diamond-shaped 
plates for the fruit, and many varieties of shapes 
for the larger dishes. The soup-tureen resembled 
@ green turtle on its back, and the fish-platter was 
a good-sized salmon made of china. The punch- 
bowl was a yellow pumpkin nestling among a 
mumber of clipped corn-stalks, and the punch 
glasses were fashioned after the heads of various 
animals. For the ice-cream there were dainty 
dishes in the form of leaves. The fruit plates, it 
should be stated, were exquisitely decorated with 
pictures of fruits, each plate being differently or- 
namented. For salt-cellars and pepper-boxes 
there were miniature china mice, owls, pigs, and 
birds. The tlagon for the cognac was the dain- 
tiest thing of all. It was of blue glass and corau- 
copia-shaped, with the large end downward. It 
rested on a six-wheeled chariot of gold, and upon 
the platform of the little vehicle surrounding the 
cornucopia were 24 tiny glasses of every conceiv- 
abie color. A golden faucet inserted in the bot- 
tom of the biue flagon intimated how the glasses 
were to be filled. Unique fruit-dishes are now 
made of majolica or fine crockery ware in the 
form of melons cutin haif and resting on silver 
standards, 

A few years ago to send a friend a box of candy 
meant simply to send a pound or two of sweets in- 
closed in an ordinary oblong pasteboard box, with, 
perhaps, a pretty picture on the cover. Now it 
means quite a different thing. The enterprising 
Parisian confectioner has been prolific in his in- 
ventions during the last two or three years, and 
fashionable candy sellers on this side of the Atlan- 
tic have readily adopted all of his odd fashions. 
The choicest of bonbons are now put up in recep- 
tacles which have the outward appearance of 
old moldy shoes. large chunks of cheese, 
bundles of kindling-wood, bunches of cigars, glove- 
boxes, rolls of ribdon, baskets of wine, and 
paving-stones. Some of the Parisian boxes are 
very elegant and costly; for instance, in the win- 
dow of a Broadway candy store may be seen gtace- 
ful white swans, wpe J askets apparentiy filled 
with oranges, silver wine-coolers containing pint 
bottles of champagne, &c. Some of these ingenious 
devices vost $20 and $25 without the candy. Ote 
City confectioner has invented a candy-box which 
is a perfectly made wooden barrel, about the 
size of a paint keg, and holds three or four 
pounds of candy. ‘hese barrels have had 
agreat ‘run’ during the-past elx weeks, and are 
called “the barrel that Rip Van Winkle saw car- 
ried up the Catskijls.”” It has become customary 
among all confectioners to put fancy paper butter- 
flies, grasshoppers, birds, or animals into each 
package of candy that they sell. The trinkets all 
come from Paris, and are given away by the candy- 
makers the same as chromos are given away by 
other tradesmen. The latest novelties in sweet- 
meats are fresh fruits covered with sugar-cream. 
RHA table-knife for the use of one-armed people 
has been invented, and may be found at almost 
any cutlery store. The blade is cimeter-shaped 
and broad, its curved end having tive or six teeth 
toservein place of a fork, The latest thing in 
scissors are slimsy, pearl-handled affairs, attractive- 
ly;incased in morocco and plush boxes. A down- 
town gun-dealer. when asked if he had anything 
particularly new, brought out a “‘nine-shooter”’ 
revolver. This weapon has eight chambers that 
will shoot No, 22 cartridges and one chamber that 
will shoot a No. 32 cartridge. It operates by movy- 
ing the hammer differently for each size of shot. 
The revolveris about the size of a Smith;& Wesson. 
The popular craze for antique household decora- 
tions has led to the making of bronze and ham- 
mered metal picture-frames. The metal frames 
are molded or carved after solected designs and 
are manufactured to order to correspond with 
the general stylé of the room in which they are to 
hang. In waid-papers the latest novelties are all in 
dark colors, in imitation of the interior English 
decorations 100 or 150 years ago. Manufacturers 
of gas-fixtures havo introduced a new design for 
orystal hall lights this Fall. It consists of hancing 
lamps made of brass ana prismatic glass. Some 
quaint effects are also produced for hall lights with 
colored cathedral glass and polished brass. 

The show-cases of the fashionable stationers are, 
as usual, full of pretty and odd materials for letter- 
writing. Unruled note-paper with stamped devices 
in one of the upper corners of the first e cOn- 
tinnes to lead in popular favor. This Pal how- 
ever, the pictures are more elaborate than usual, 
and iauch greater in yariety. Initials, fowers, and 
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_ birds are gradually giving way to dainty landsaanes 


or marine views. 
way of note-paper up to date is} that where 
the upper right-hand corner of the first page 
Ss, apparently, turned down. Quite a num 
ber of new holiday souvenirs are being 
prepared by the dealers in fancy stationery. The 
most noticeable is a little book in the form of a 
white satin slipper, which has 20 or 30 ieaves filled 
with artistic sketches and lines. of poetry appro- 
priate to Christmas and New Year. The.covers 
and leayes of the book are bound at the heel of the 


\glipper by white satin ribbon. Ladies’ ink-stands 


n red and blue glass are being introduced in shapes 
to resemble various animals and birds. The novel- 
ties in fans are almost innumerable, In one fancy 
goods store the reporter was shown eight or ten 
odd contrivances which, by pulling a tape, were 
each made to develop into a fan. There were 
champagne bottles, policemen’s clubs, cigars, 
drum-sticks, and miniature parasols. A new glove 
box has just been gotten out in Russia leather, 
which will undoubtedly become popular for sou- 
venir gifts and the payment of small wagers with 
the ladies, It apparently has but one drawer. but 
the said drawer is capable of producing a different 
lot of articles each time that it is opened. For in- 
stance, the first peep will disclose a pair of gloves; 
then, if the drawer be shut and pulled out a secona 
time, a fine lace handkerchief may be revealed. 
The novelties in silks, velvets, and other dress goods 
this year are chiefly in the exquisite combinations 
of shades that are offered ina single piece of goods. 
In prints, however, some unique menagerie and 
floral patterns arein the market. Peculiar tastes are 
developed by the fair sex, and none are more pe- 
culiar than the tastes which make possible dresses 
covered all over with pigs, elephants, canary birds, 
and frightened horses. Milliners are slowly but 
steadily invading the animal kingdom for thelr hat 
trimmings. Tropical birds of a dozen varieties 
will be used this Fall, and some of them are nearly 
as large as our domestic pigeons. Mice and snakes 
are used to decorate some of the “loudest” of the 
hats. The Fall styles in gentlemen's socks, hand- 
kerchiefs, and neck searfs will introduce numerous 
novelties in bright colors, but nothing especially 
new in patterns. Silk hanakerchiefs with all of the 
colors of the rainbow are being pushed as “the 
latest and best things out.”’ 


CHATURES OF THE MARKETS. 
PRICES OF MEATS, FRUITS, AND VEGETA- 
BLES IN DEMAND BY THE HOUSEWIFE. 
There are few new features of interest in the 
markets this week. Retail dealers generally have 
raised the prices of butter, the best quality selling 
in the up-town grocer’s shops at 36 cents per 
pound, and the rates in Washington Market being 
from 32 to 85 cents per pound. There is, however, 
a feeling of some weakness in regard to 
values in the wholesale market, and a _ tend- 
ency to an advance which was observable 
last week has been checked. Eggs were 
slightly higher at wholesale yesterday, and unless 
the supply becomes larger prices will be still high- 
er. The retail values of meat are about the same 
as last week, and choice poultry is a little dearer. 


Game of all kinds, except quail, is now allowed to 
be sold by law. ‘There is very little yenison to be 
found, and gearcely any demand for it. Guail will 
not be in season until Nov. 1. Frult and vegetables 
are abundant, and values are generally about the 
same as they were last Saturday. 

The prices current in Washington Market yester- 
day for good poultry, per pound, were as follows: 
Spring chickens, choice dry picked, 27 to 30 cents; 
Spring chickena, scalded, 2 to 25 cents; fowls, 20 
to 22 cents; young ducks, 24 to 25 cents: Spring 
turkeys, 25 to “4 cents, and other’ turkeys, 
18 tu 28 cents; evse, to 2% cents. The 
ruling prices for good game were as follows: Prai- 
rie chickens, per pair, $31 25to $1 5); partridges, 
per pair, $2 to $250; grass plover, $6to $9 per 

rer pair, ¢ tame squabs, per 


20 


dozen; woodcock, 
dozen, $3; blackbirds, per dozen, 30 to 4U cents. 

The prices current for good fresh vegetables in 
Washington Market are as follows: Irish potatoes, 
per half-peck, 25 cents, and sweet potatoes, 
per half-peck, 80 to 40 cents; white onions, 
per quart, 10 to 15 cents, and red and 
yellow onions, per quart. to 10 cents; 
onions, per bunch, 5 cents; carrots, burch, 3 
to5cents; tomatoes, per quart, 10 cents; Russia 
turnips, per half-peck, 20 to 25 cents, and white 
turnips, per bunch, 10 cents; beets, per bunch, 5 
cents; squash, each, white, 5 to 10 cents, and yel 
low, 10 to 25 cents; ecabbage, per head, 10 
to 18) « and cauliflower, per head, 
according to size, 20 to 75 cents; lettuce, per head, 
5 to 10 cents; spinach, per balf-peck, 40 to 50 cents; 
Lima beans, shelied, per quart, 25 to 30 cents; 
string beans, per quart, 10to 15 cents; cucumbers, 
each, | to 2 cents; okra, per 100, 25 cents: garlic, 
per bunch, 2) cents; leeks, per bunch. 7 cents; 
mushrooms, per quart, JU to 40 cents; celery, per 
bunch, 25 to 40 cents; French artichokes, each, 
to 80 cents; green corn, per dozen, 25 to 45 cents, 

Peaches were selling in Washington Market yes- 
terday at 50 cents to $2 50 per basket for poor to 
fancy quality of fruit, and 10to 2% cents per quart, 
The prices current for other fruit of good quality 
were as follows: Apples, table, per half-peck, 50 
cents, and cooking, 25 to 40 cents; pears, table, 40 
cents to $1 per dozen, and eooking, 10 to 
20 cents per quart; iludson River table piums, 25 
to 50 cents per quart, and cooking plums, 10 to 15 
cents per quart; blackberries and whortleberries, 
per quart, i0 to 15 cents; grapes, Delaware, per 
two-pound box, 30 to 40 cents, and Concord, 
10 to 2 cents per pound: watermelons. each, 

t 5 cents: muskmelons, 5 to 2 cents 

necording to size and quality; 

. 80 to 50 cents per dozen; oranges, 50 to 75 

cents per dozen. Choice New-York State plums 

were sold in the down-town fruit stores at 25 to 40 

cents per quart; oranges, 75 cents to $1; red 

bananas, 75 cents per dozen, and hothouse grapes, 
50 cents to $1 per pound. 

Fish have been especially abundant during the 
week. As was remarked in the last market report, 
just at this season « he year the range of fish not 
exactly local to our waters seems to have neacl 
its utmost limit of migration, and accordingly 
quite a number of pompano had been taken in 
Gravesend Bay. Spanish mackerel have been 
found in larger quantities in adjacent waters than 
for quite a number of years. In Gravesend Bay 
some 1,000 pounds of Spanish mackerel have been 
caught, and they have been sent to market from 
captures made along the New-Jersey coast, and as 
far eastward as Khode Island. Fort Pond Bay 
has also furnisked quite a number of choice fish. 
There is but one exception to the general plenty, 
and that is striped bass. Cod, market, Scents; had- 
dock, & cents; halibut. 18 cents; striped bass, 30 
cents; ecls, dressed, 18 cents; lobsters, 10 cents; 
freshly caught salmon are now out of the market; 
frozen fish, from 45 to 45 cents according to cuts: 
one very beautiful fish was taken this week off the 
coast of Massachusetts; flounders, 10 cents a 
pound; flukes, the same; blackfish, 15 cents; fresh 
mackerel, lurge, 18 cents each; mediums, 15 cents; 
tinkers, 10 cents; Spanish mackerel. for native 3 
cents; for Chesapeakes, 15 cents: these fish 
haying been for the whole season in fine 
condition; pompano, natives, 50 cents; others, 
85 cents; the catch of pompano tp the Chesapeake 
has also been larger than formerly; butter-fish, 8 
cents; weak-fish, 12 cents; king-fish, 25 cents; 
sheepshead, 25 cents: porgy, 10 cents; white perch, 
large, 15 cents; small, 10 cents; smelts, 25 cents; 
sea bass, small, 15 cents; large, 20 cents; blue-fish 
are abundant and are being put away in quantity 
for Winter use; those caught now in the waters 
adjacent to New-York are usually not of great 
size, averaging 4 pounds, but to the eastward, 
off Cape Cod and Nantucket, they will 
weigh 10 pounds and over; what are cailed 
snappers, small blue-fish of five to six inches, are 
now seen: from these small tishit is presumable 
that the blue-fish have spawned in waters not far 
distant from us within the last two months; stur- 
xeon, 10 cents. With the Fall months the fresh- 
water fish appear. Southern black bass, 15 cents; 
salmon trout and white-fish, 15 cents a pound; 
pickerel, small green, 18 cents; wall-eyed pike, 10 
cents; green turtle, 18 cents; clams, 85 cents to $1 
per 100; Little Necks, 50 to 75 cents per 100; cray- 
fish, $2 50 per 100; a new preparation of cray-fish, 
in cans, ison the market which 1s said to be excel- 
lent; scollops in abundance; worth 25 cents a 

uart; oysters are already in fine order, and 
though no advices ean be given as to their quantity 
during the coming season, those brought to mar- 
ket are very sound and full; Prof. Ryder has 
shown that there is no fat in the oyster; Blue 
Points will not be in season before the 14th; sad- 
die rocks, $3; Shrewsburys, $1 50; Keyports, $125, 
and Freeports75 cents per 100; frog's legs, 50 cents; 
hard crabs, $8. This has beenaremarkable Sum- 
mer for soit crabs, as they have been more plenti- 
ful than for many years; the finest could have been 
bought on Saturday for 65 cents a dozen; so-called 
white-bait, 50 cents; smoked haddock, 15 cents; 
smoked salmon, 25 cents a pound. 
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SMALL-POX SPREADING IN PATERSON. 

Two more cases of small-pox were reported 
in Paterson yesterday. This makes a total of 38 
from the beginning, of whom 4 have died. Three 
ef the cases at the City Hospital are likely to result 
fatally and several of the patients remaining at 
their homes lie in a precarious condition. The 
health authorities think that if the disease can be 


kept well under for another week it will have run 
its course and will thereafter steadily and rapidly 
diminish. On Friday 700 persons were gratuitously 
vaccinated at the Police station: yesterday the 
number reached only about 500, indicating that a 
majority have been vaccinated. Several of the 
largest mill-owners nave caused all their employes 
te be vaccirated at the mills at the expense of the 
pene, and in this way about 2,000 persons 

ave been inoculated during the past week. The 
Board of Education met yesterdav afternoon and 
— to keep the public schools closed during 
the ensuing week. No services will be held to-day 
in the Cross-Street Methodist be ae al Church, 
nor'in the Elm-Street German Presbyterian Church, 
on account of the proximity of those buildings to 
the most badly infected quarter of the city. The 
Sunday-schools connected with St. Paul’s, the First 
Presbyterian, the First Baptist. the Westminster 
Presbyterian, the Cross-Street Methodist, the Elm- 
Street German, and some other churches will! be 
closed to-day, as will also the City Mission school. 
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EMPTYING FRENCHS HOTEL. 

The sale of furniture at French’s Hotel was 
continued yesterday morning. There was a good 
attendance, and many articles were bought at iow 
prices. Shortly after noon, after realizing $800 as 
the proceeds of the day’s business, the sale was 


suspended. Most of the articles sold during the 
pan three days, except the contents of the bar and 

iliiard rooms, have been hatr mattresses, pal- 
liasses, carpets, and looking-glasses, ‘Thus far, 
about 35,000 have been realized, and the furniture 
of two floors and a half remains to be sold. This 
the auctioneers expect to dispose of by Tuesday 
evening. Among the unsold articles are several 
large mirrors, a jot of parlor carpets. a piano. and 
the silver-piate stock of the hotel. ‘Che sale will be 
resumed to-morrow morninz, 
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Perhaps the newest thing in the | 


NATIONAL GUARD GOSSIP 
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HE MOVEMENTS OF THE STATE 
MILITIA. 

Battery 1, Fifth United States Artillery, ex- 
pects to remove from Fort. Niagara, Buffalo, to 
Governor’s Island in a few days. 

The white helmet is becoming a favorite 
Summer head-gear, The Seventh Regiment adopt- 


ed it, and the Eighth. Brigade (Buffalo) has re- 
cently included it in its bill of dress. 


The Alszood Rifles, formerly Company A, 
Fifteenth Battalion, Brooklyn, is making arrange- 
ments for “a good time” at its picnic in Bay View 
Park, Third-avenue, Brooklyn, next ‘Thursday 
evening. 

Ata meeting of Company I, Forty-seventh 
Regiment, Brooklyn, Monday evening, Corps. Har- 


rison and Sutherland were promoted Sergeants, 
and Privates Bradford, Elliott, and Baker were 
elected Corporals, 


It is expected that fully 25,000 troops will be 
present in Philadelphia at the celebration of the 
city’s bicentennial on Oct. 27. The Exeeutive Com- 


mittee have appropriated $15,000 for the expenses 
of entertaining the visiting organizations. 


The tenth annual promenade and picnic of 
the John B. Woodward Guard, Company £, Four- 
teenth Regiment, Brooklyn, will take place in the 
Schuetzen Park, in that city, to-morrow evening. 
Military men are requested in the cards of invita- 
tion to appear in uniform, Capt. Joseph R. K. 
Barlow will ‘do the honors” on that occasion, 

The members of the Army of the Cumber- 
land residing in this City are making arrangements 
to attend the fourteenth annual reunion of the 
society, which takes place in Milwaukee, Wis., on 
the 20th and 2ist insts, ‘‘Little Phil,” the Presi- 
dent of the society, has promised to be present, 


and will review the National Guard of Wisconsin 
on that occasion. 


The New-York Schuetzen Corps will have 
its annual excursion to the Highlands of Navesink, 
N. J., on Tuesday, the 19th inst., where it will re- 
main until the following evening. The company 
will assemble at 8:30 o’clock A. M. on that date at 
Pier No. 8 North River, from which it will sail to 
the Highlands. The corps will rendezvous at 
Thompson’s Atlantic Pavilion, and expects to 
havea pleasant time. Capt. Herman D. Busch, the 


solid citizen of Hoboken, N. J., will bein com- 
mand of the veteran marksmen. 


The rifle team from the Twenty-ninth Sepa- 
rate Company, Oswego, left that city for Creed- 
moor last night. It comprises Capt. W. P. Hil- 


lick, Sergt. P. T. Perkins, Privates E. M. De Rusha, 
C. I’. Campbell, L. Miller, J. C. Harding, G. W. 
Patterson, k'. Ramsdell, A. Earl, W. H. Sullivan, H. 
ht. Mason, and w. A. Johnson. The team from the 
Thirty-ninth Separate Company, Watertown, ar- 
rived on the range last night. The members are 
J. R. Miller, C. A. Settle, M. Cooper, W. Cooper, E. 
kt. Brown, H. N. Otis, F. L. Baker, J. 8. Boyer, J. 
i. Reeves, J. ¥. Luther, W. R. Zimmerman, C. L, 
Adams, and H. L. Baldwin. 

The Governor has signed commissions for 
the following officers during the past month: 
Sixty-fifth Regiment, Buffalo—First Lieut. James 
D. Wood; Seventy-fourth Regiment, Buffalo—First 
Lieut. Henry R, Clark, Commissary of Subsistence ; 
Second Lieut. Albert J. Dance, ana First Lieut. 
William Kk. Hingston; ‘Thirty-seventh Separate 
Company, Schenectady—Second Lieut. James H. 
Vedder. During the same period the resignations 
have been accepted of Second Lieut. Edwin A. 
Swettenham, ‘l'wenty-niuth Separate Compzany, 
Oswego; Second Lieut. George J. Carter, Seventy- 
fourth Regiment, Buffalo; Second Lieut. Ransom 
B Jones, First Separate Company, Penn Yan; 
Capt. Walter J. Cowing, and Quartermaster William 
W. Rossiter, Twenty-third Rcgiment, Brooklyn. 

The Kieventh Regiment has been practicing 
for After 
shooting during the Summer months the following 
member 


Peter 


places on the regimental rifle team. 


oi the 


am were finally chosen: Major 
ypt I’, Kneeland, Capt. Herman 
Borneman, Lieut. William Rohrs, Lieut. Andrew 
Wagner, Lieut. Herman Heyenga, Louis 
Bachman, Charles Hans, Charles Burgert, Wiillam 
Lasky, William Schmidt, Egbert Post, lrederick 
Filitzky, Henry Besier, and Pri > Sigmund Spit- 
zer. The team practiced Monday and Thursday 
with excetlent results, and Capt. Stillman F. Knee 
land, inspector of Kifle Practice and Captain of the 
team, confidently expects that if the team does 
not take first ce in the matches it will 
at least bo * Col. Unbekant has 
taken a leave us gone to the wilds 
of Connecticu 
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seribed $5( ward defraying 
international military rifle match, 
of the company have given $25 toward the same 
t ject. This company and acompany in 
eventh Regiment, Brooklyn. are the 
nies in the Secon have 
n the enterprise 3 d 
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WITH KIDS V. 

» of kidnapping her son, Stuart, 
i ide by Mrs. Mary A. Clark 
sband, Octavius H. E. Clark. On ber 
Potter yesterday granted a writ of 
habcas corpus, directing Mr. Clark to produce the 


PING HIS SON 


petition Judge 


boy in Supreme Court, Chambers, on Wednesday 
next. Mrs. Clark says that she was married to 
Octavius Clark in 1867, and lived with him 
until October, 1880, when he expelled 
her from his house at Cohoes, N. ¥. She 
then came to this City, where she has managed 
to support herself and her eidest child, Stuart 
Clark, upon an allowance of $15 a month made to 
ber by ber husband, and upon money earned by 
teaching French and music. In June last. at the 
beginning of the vacation of St. Francis Xavier's 
College, at which her son was a student, she 
allowed him to goto Cohoes to visit his father. 
The latter refused to permit him to return, but the 
boy escaped, and once more reached his mother, 
with whom he lived until Aug, 24. On that day 
Mrs. Clark says, her husband kidnapped the boy in 
the street, and took him to Cohoes, where he yet 
detains him. Mrs. Clark insists that she is properly 
entitled to the custody of her boy, and asks the 
court to so decide, 


ae 

ANOTHER EARTHQUAKE IN PANAMA. 

The Central and South American Telegraph 
Company has received a dispatch from their Gen- 
eral Manager at Panama, stating that there was 
another short but sharp shock of earthquake yes- 
terday morning at 5 o’clock. For the two past 
nights half the population of Panama have slept in 
or waiked about the square. Many families camp 
in the plains. Few dare to sleep in high buildings 
or narrow streets. Much sickness from fright and 
exposure is expected. Traffic on the Panama Rail- 
road is suspended, as the bridges are out of line. 
The Baracos bridge is safe, but its approaches are 
sunken and the masonry cracked or fallen. The 
freight-houses at Colon are badly damaged. Itis 
hoped that traffic may be resumed on Monday. 
The island of Toboga suffered considerably yester- 
day morning, and interior towns are reported badly 
damaged. The long dormant volcanoes of Chiriqui 
are reported to be in active eruption. 

wasinielalialilieaieng 
A VESSEL BURNED AT SEA. 

Capt. Buchan, of the steam-ship Alexandria, 
of the Anchor Line, which arrived from Genoa and 
other ports of the Mediterranean late Friday eyen- 
ing, reports having passed a burning vessel during 
the voyage. On Monday last, while in latitude 42° 
4’ and longitude 52° 18’,a heavy cloud of smoke 
was observed on the horizona few points out of 
the direct course. The Alexandria headed toward 
the smoke and soon flames could be seen leaping 
from the hull of a vesselofabout 400tons. Her 
mainmast was standing, but her hull was almost 
burned to the water’s edge. She evidently was a 
brig. No one could be seen on board, and her 
name appeared to have been burned away. ‘The 
Alexandria remained in the neighborhood for some 
time, and a careful lookout was kept for the crew 
of the burning vessel. But no boats or rafts were 
anywhere to be seen, and the steamer proceeded 


on her course. 
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AN UNHEALTHY SECTION OF THE ClTY. 

Dr. E. H. Janes, the Assistant Sanitary Su- 
perintendent of the Health Department, yesterday 
received the final reports of the physicians com- 


prising the corps of Summer Inspectors, the term 
for which they were appointed having expired. A 
compilation of the reports will be made and pre- 
sented to the Board of Health at its next meeting. 
Dr. Sherman, one of the physicians, whose district 
comprised portions of Essex. Ludlow, and Delancey 
streets, reported that the inhabitants of that crowd- 
ed section of the East Side suffered greatly during 
the hot weather from their crowded condition, the 
filthy state of their habitations, an insufficiency in 
the water supnly, and the use of unripe fruit, de- 
eaying vegetables, and rotten fish. He recommends 
that a-special supervision of this section should be 
made during the Summer months. 
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ACCUSED OF SWINDLING CREDITORS. 

The firm of Pendle & Waite, composed of 
George Pendle and Charles Waite, Jr., doing busi- 
ness {n this City and England, failed in February 
last, but made a compromise with its creditors for 
14s, on the pound sterling. Among the creditors 


were Walter & Michael Thorburn, of Hudders- 
field, Engiand, whose claim was forabout $8,000. An 

ent of this firm came to this City and inspected 
tae books of Pendle & Waite, and he asserts that 
he discovered that just before the failure Charlies 
Waite, Jr., paid out of the assets $10,000 to his 
father. although the firm owed Charles Waite. Sr., 


less than $100. On this alleged. dinoa 


Messrs. Thorburn, . through Bele) agent, ‘Baie 2. 


charge that Messrs.:Fendle & ' Rt 
their property with the intent to .defraud 
creditors. An affidavit setting forth the gbove- 
stated allegations was presented to Judge Potter, 
in Supreme Court, Chambers, yesterday, and he 
granted-an attachment in favor of the Messrs. 
‘Yhorburn against the property in this State of 
Messrs. Pendle-& Waite. 
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A LONG-LOST SON DISCOVERED. 


— 
MRS. CHAPUY’S JOY ON FINDING HIM AFTER. 
A SIXTEEN YEARS’ SEARCH. 
Seventeen years ago a boy named Richard 
Summers, aged 5 years, was run over by a railroad 
carat Camden, N. J. A deep gash was cut on his 
forehead from the right temple to the left eye, and 
although the boy recovered his brain was affeeted. 
Meanwhile his father died, and Mrs. Summers was’ 
left with three small children, including the in-° 
jured boy. She removed to Jersey City, where 


Richard exhibited signs of violent insanity. Friends. 
managed to get him admitted as_a patient in 
the asylum on Ward’s Island. Mrs. Summers vis- 
ited him for a year, and she waS then told that a 
man named Belmont had taken the boy away. 

She married Henry Chapuy and removed to New- 
ark, where Chapuy died aftera few months. Mrs. 

Chapuy learned that it was August Beimont, the 
banker, who bad taken her boy, and she wrote to 
him several times for information. She begged of 
him, she says, to let her know whether Richard 
was dead or alive, but her letters were never 

answered. She had given up the boy as 

dead, when, about three weeks ago, she 

heard that a young man named Summers 
was a trainer in August Belmont’s stables at Baby- 

lon, Long Island. On Aug. 24 she addressed ia let- 

ter to Richard Summers, at .Babylon, and several 
days ago she was surprised by a visit from a young 
man, who proved to be her long-lost son. She 

knew‘him by the scar on his forehead. The meeting 

between mother and son was very affecting. Mr. 

George R. Gray, the Superintendent of the Newark 
Aqueduct Board, and other gentlemen for whom 

Mrs, Chapuy has worked for years, rejoiced in her 
happiness. 

A Trmes reporter found Mrs. Chapuy, who is a 
comely woman of 45 years, in the Title frame 
dwelling-house No.1 Franklin-court, Newark, and 
her newly found son, Richard Summers, was with 
her. He is a squarely. built young man, of medium 
height, has blue eyes, a frank and open face, and a 
fair common school education. eross his fore- 
head from the right temple to the left eye runs a 
long and wide white scar. He is 22 years old. 
** Jacob Pincus, the horse trainer, took me from the 
institution on Ward’s Island,” said Richard to the 
reporter, ‘and he said that Mr. Belmont was going 
to educate, clothe, and feed me until I was 21 years 
old. But neither he nor Mr. Belmont ever spoke to 
me about my mother. Nobody at the farm ever told 
me anytliing about her, and I could not remember 
her. You see, 1 was out of my mind fora year, 
and I was only 5 years old whenl was injured. 
Alll could remember was that a woman had once 
cried over me, or else I had dreamed she had done 
so. I could not say [ had a mother, and that galled 
me when men asked me, forl feared that I was a 
foundling. But 1 was kindly treated on the farm, 
and nobody could have been betterto me than 
Mr. Belmont and Mr. Pineus have been. I was 
sent to school, got substantial food and good 
clothes, and on the day I was 21 years 
old Mr. Belmont began to pay me wages. 
He gave me spending money before that 
time. But for all that I hungered for a mother, 
although I was not told that I had one living. I 
suffered because I could not tell who I was and 
the name of my father and mother. When I re- 
ceived the letter from mother I could not imagine 
who it was from, and so [ wrote back for informa- 
tion. As soon as she wrote that she was my mother 
I spraug on the first train bound in the direction of 
New { will remain in Belmont’s stables, for I 
have a good situation there, but I will help mother. 
{ have known what ft is to want a mother, and 
now that Ihave found her [know how to appre- 
ciate Ler.” 
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FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 
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SATURDAY, Sept. 9—P. M. 
Hlowing tables show the range of 
prices in the various classes of securities and 
the amounts dealt in on the Stock and Mining 
Exchanges to-day: 


The fi 


STOCES. 
First. High. 

A't. & Terre Haute... 4444 15 

AsS, &. To Be DE. owcces 

Alleghany ¢ tral... *25lg 

Boston Air Line pf.. 80 

Canada Southern.... 6 

G..0,..G. £3 

& Ohio 2d pf.. 


o 
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. Bur. & ¢ 
hicago & 4 
in., San. 
Sentral Pi 
shi, & North-west... 
shi, & N. W.pt 
hi., Mil. & St. 
Sht., Mil. & St. 
t. & Pacific. 
‘olorado Coa}....... 
tL, Lack. & West. .1479¢ 
ware & Hudson.116\4 
& Rio Grande.. 5994 
Ye $1 


3 
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& Ga, pf.. 
& Winona 


Louls.,New-Alb.w C. 75 
Mutual Union Tel... : 
Mil., L. S. & West... 57 
Missouri Paciiic..... 
Minn. & St. Lonis... 

< St. Louts pf. 733 
Michigan Central...10) 
Mobile & Ohio....... 20% 
Mo., Kan, & Texas.. 
Morris & Essex..... 

N., Chat. & St. Louis. 
New-Jersey Central 
New-York Central. 


mM. ©. . EK 
Northern Pacific.... 
Northern Pacific pf. 9 
N. Y.. Chi. & St. L... 
N. Y., C. & St. L, pf.. 364 
Ohio Central 
Ohio & Mississippi... 3: 
Ontario & Western. 
Oregon & ‘lranscon. 
Pacific Mail 4536 
Peorla, Dec. & Evans. {3654 
Phiian. & Reading.... 64}4 
Pullman Pal.Car Co.134}¢ 
Richmond & Dan....116 
Richmond & West P. 63 
Rochester & Pitts... 2634 
Standard Mining.... 
South Carolina 
St. L. & Sun Ff. pf.. 
St, Paul, M. & M..... 15 
St. Paul & Omaha... 
St.Paul & Omaha pf. 11: 
St. Paul & Duluth... 3¢ 
St. raul & Duluth pf. 
‘Texas Pacific 
Union Pacific os 

c 1153 
Wab., St. L. & Pac... ¢ 
Wab., St. L. & P. pr. 
Western Union Tel.. 205 
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Kan. P. cn. 1st 

L., B, & M. 1st 

L.& W. B. cu. as....105 
M. & Ohio 3d deb.... 34 


Nath F. iii 

N. ¥. C. & St. L. Ist.. 9 
N. Y., P, & O. inc 

N. J.C. Ist cn, as.... 

N. J. C. Ist cv. ay.... 
Ohio C. Ist.. 

Ohio 8, 1s 


St. P.& 8. GC. ist....2/111: 
St. L. & 8. F. 2d,cl.C, BV 
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U. 
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24 

17 
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Central Arizona..... .5 
Consol. Virginia..... 95 
Cherokee. .....000 oak ae 
Chrysolite.......... «2.06 
OG em > 
es eee wacce coe 
Globe Copper.. 
Goodshuw 

Hukill ee 
Little Chief.......... -62 
Peers 6.25 
Oriental & Millor.... .18 
Robinson Consol...,.1.55 
State Line, 2& 3..... 2 
State Line, 1&4, 

South Pacific. 

Sutro Tunnel 

Stiver Clifm..... ° 
Taylor Plumas....... .16 
Tuscarora ....... 


Total sales........... see ce ee dB, 200 


The bank statement shows a loss in reserve 
of $1,726,250, and the banks now hold $1,382,- 
275 less than the legal requirements. . 

The following gives the condition of th 
banks this week, as compared with last: 

jepr. 2. Sept. 9. Differences, 

oe Meee $332,869,500 $329,907,700 Dec. $2,451,800 
Specic...-...-- 64,241,900 61,553,100 Dec. 2, 

Legaltenders. 22,840,400 22,361,500 Dec. 478,900 

$03,187,500 arenas 


Deposits,... .. 38,953,300 A * 
Chreulation... 18,292,100 18,320,700 Inc. 


Speculation on the Stock Exchange was 
strong and fairly active to-day. and values. 
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generally are 34 to 53g 8 cen better thane 

6 close 8 honey wef The | et_o 4 
2 cent. higher for St. Paul, Minnea 
*Manitoba; 1% cent. higher for and 
Alton and Louisville, New-Albany and Chi- 
cago; 1 #@ cent. lower for Chattanooga, and 
irregular but generally a fraction higher 
for the remainder of. the list. Thd 
first naméd stock continued to show 
wide fluctuations. Advancing 734 # cent., 
it reacted 51¢ cent., and recovered 2 
— Compared with yesterday’s final sales 
the more inpertant changes are: Advanced— 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Mambota_ 63¢; Chi- 

oand Alton 3; Alleghany Central 3; 

ie preferred 234; Illinois Central 2%; Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis preferred 214; Erie 174; 
, Burlington_and Quincy and Louis- 
ville New-Albany and.Chicago each 13¢; St. 
Paull}Z; Alton and Terre Haute, common 
and preferred, Evansville and Terre Haute, 
and_.Northern Pacific each 1: C., C., C. and L,; 
Rock Island, Delaware, Lackawaninaand West- 
ern, and Lake Shore each. 8{;! declined—Green 
Bay and Winona 3; Pullman Palace Car 1%; 
New-York and New-England 134; North- 
western preferred and South Carolina Rail 
road each 3%. 

The Money market was.fairly easy on call 
to borrowers on pledge of stock collateral 
at 4@7 cent., closing at 7 # cent 
bid. Holders of Goverrment bonds paid 
34@4 ®@ cent. Time loans and prime mer- 
cantile discounts are unchanged. Foliowing 
were the rates of glomestic exchange on New- 
York at the undermentioned cities to-day: 
Savannah, buying %, selling }@% discount; 
Charleston, buying par, selling «@ premi- 
um; New-Orleans, commercial 1@150 discount, 
bank 250 premium; St. Louis, par; Chicago, 
50 discount; Boston, 40@50 discount. 

Foreign advices report strong market: at 
London. British Consolsadvanced from 49 9-16 
to 995@9934 for money. In United States 
Government bonds 4s rose from 122} to 122% ; 
44s from 11544@115% to 115%; 5s from 102% 
to 103%. In American railway securities Ov- 
tario and Western advanced from 28% to 28k, 
and reacted to 2814; St. Paul sold up 
from 12814¢ to 1204, and receded io 
12834; Erie advanced from 41 to 
4124; Central Pacific from 96% to 
964%; Pennsylvania from 64% to 65; 
Reading from 32} to 3234; Atlantic and Great 
Western Firsts from 53% to 553¢; do, Seconds 
from 2124 to 23; New-York Central declined 
from 18814 to 18884; Lake Shore from 115% 
to 1155¢. Silver bullion is quoted at 52d. @ 
ounce. The sum of £11,000 went into the 
Bank of England on balance to-day. At Paris, 
Rentes declined from 83f, 25c. to 83f. 20c., and 
recovered to 83f. 30c. Exchange on London 
was quoted at 25f. 24e. 

The Sterling Exchange market was dull 
and weak, The nominal asking quotations 
are $4 85 for 60-day bills and $4 89 for demand. 
Actual business was done at $4 8334 @$4 844 for 
“60-day bills, $4 875¢@$4 8844 for demand, 
$4 883/@$4 89% for cable transfers, and $482%4 
@$4 8514 for commercial bills. In Continenta 
‘Exchange, francs brought 5.205%@5.20 tor 60- 
day bills and 5.167%4@5.164 for checks. Reich- 
marks sold at 945¢@94%, for long and 954% 
@95% for short sight. 

The Government bond market was strong 
and fairly active. Fours advanced %, 444s 4, 
and extended 5s 44. Sales of $50,000 currency 
6s of 1895 at 131, and 328,000 4s coupon aft 
120%. Railroad mortgages were active, but 
the business was less well distributed. Prices 
were irregular but generally higher. The 
more important changes are: Advanced—St. 
Paul consolidated and East Tennessee incomes 
each 114; New-York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Firsts 14¢; Unien Pacific Sinking Funds and 
Kansas and Texas general 6s each 1; Erie con- 
solidated Seconds, do. funding 5s, and St. 
Paul and Sioux City Firsts each °4; Ohio Cen-< 
tral Firsts %; Metropolitan Elevated Firsts, 
Wabash Seconds, and Evansville and Terre 
Haute consolidated each 1g; deciined—Mobile 
and Ohio Third debentures 8; Lron Mountain 
Firsts, Arkansas Branch, 214; Scioto Valley 
Firsts i144: New-Orleans and Pacific Firsts ¢. 
State bonds were neglected. 

The imports of the week were valued at 
$10,310,237, of which $7,228,570 consisted of 
general merchandise and the remainder of dry 
goods. ‘The specie imports were $28,311, 

The Directors of the St. Joseph Lead Com- 
pany have declared a quarterly dividend of 
Two 2 cent., payable 25th inst. 

The following were the closing quotations at 
the New-York Stock Exchange: 

Bid, Askea,! Bid. *Asked, 
144 |Minn.&St.L. pf. 7644 7644 
American Ex.. 95}§ 9634| Metropolitan... 90 9084 
Alton & 7. H... 44 45 | Mich. Central..101% 
Alton &T. H.pf. 88 &! |Mobile & Ohio, 23% 
Am. Dia. 'Tel.... .. 51 |Mo., Kan. &T.. 40% 
Bos. Air L. pf.. 79S 50'4|Mor. & Essex..126}¢ 


Col. & Green pf. 75 |Maryland Coa!. 19 
c. F. & Minn 25 N., C. . 6316 


Adams Ex 


or.& West.pf. 57 
N. Y. Elevated.105 
N. Y.,L. E. &W. 42% 
8 4\NY.LE.&W.pe, 
136}¢) North. Pacific.. 
143 |North. Pac. pf. 
56 |Ohio Central... 184 
ot \onio & Miss.... 3044 
148 j|Ohio & Miss. pf.105 
16#34| Ohio Southern. 
1273) Ont. & West.... 6 
14144) Ontario Min.... 39 
13044) Oregon R. & N..157 
45 \Ovegon & Tran, 9544 
34 |Pacitio Mail.... 4544 
14834; Peoria, D. & E. 3654 
1163¢/ Phila. & Read.. 6444 
593, Pull. Pal. Car. .133% 
11 |Quicksilver.... 10 
194_/ Quicksilver pf. 45 
10 |Kich, & Dan....1153¢6 
Rich. & West P. 633g 
}Rich. & Aile..., 21 
Roch. & Pitts.. 26 
Standard Min.. 7 
4\SutroTunnel.. % 
St. L. & S. Be... 41 
St. L. & S. FP. pf. 6244 
|S.L.& 8.F.1st pf, 98 
St. P., M. & M..163% 
St. P, & Omaha. 5334° 
St. P. & O. pt...112% 
St. P. & Duluth. 3314 
St. P. & b. pf... 88i¢ 
Texas Pacitic.. 514% 
*Union Pacitiv.116 
U.S. Express.. 73 
57 (W., St. L. & P..° 37% 
11134) W.,St. L.& P.pf. 6734 
20 | Wells-Fargo.. .120 
846| West. Union... 905 
3046) 


C. & O. 2d pf... 
C,Q&LC.... 


Central Pacific. a 
Chi. & N. W....147 


C.,M. & St. P. pf.14334 
Chi., k. I, & P..189 
Colorado Coal. 44 
Cameron Coal. 33 
Del., L. & West.148%4 
Del. & Hudson.11634 
Den, & RioG... 5944 
E. T.. Va. & Ga. 10% 
E.f.,Va.&Ga.pf. 1846 
G. Bay & Win.. 9 
Han. St.Jo.pf. 873g 
Homestake.., 18 
Hous, & Texas. 8234 
Illinois Cen....14154 
Ind..B. & West. 4444 
Lake Shore....113%¢ 
Lake Erie & W. 424 
Long Isiand.... 59% 
L. & Nash.. : 
La. & Mo. = 
L., N. Alb. & OC. 7 
Manhattan B.. 2 
Manhattan 53 
Manhat. ist pr. 
Mutual U. T... 2 
7 1 aa 
M., L. S. & W,.. 5654 
Mo. Pacific.....1113¢ 
M. & C. ist pf.. 15 
M.&C. 2a pf... 6 
Minn. & St. L... 36 
*Ex-dividend. 
Following were the bids for bank stocks: 
American Exchange....135!Park ... 
Central National 123! People’s... 
Chase National....... ---182| Phenix ° 
Commerce .150|Republic....... 
Fourth National.... 





-+-125|Seventh Ward..... 
i. Rea +e.136)St, Nicholas ....... 
Mechanics & Traders’...101|State of New-York... 
Metropolitan.......... -175| Union 

Nassau 

North River 


The following were the closing quotations of 

Government bonds: 
Bid. Asked.| 

5s, °81, con, 334.101 10144| Cur. 6s, 
43¢s, r., "91......11349 1133 \Cur, 6s, 
4468, c., 91 11354 .113%'Cur. 6s, ’97..... 
4s, r., 1907._....119%% 1195¢;Cur. 6s, 98... 
4s, c., 1907 1203g . 12054'Cur, és, ’ 


The following is the Clearing-house state 
ment to-day : 
Exchanges. ....$128,355,748|Balances.. .... ...$3,864,644 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK PRICES—SEPT. 9. 
Bid. Asked.| Bid. Asked. 
City 6s, new...1313¢ 132 |Northern Pac.. 5234 5274 


United of N. J..191 1v144|North. Pac, pf.. 00% 973% 
Pennsylvania.. 635¢ 6334|;Northern Cen... 55 é 
Sz 3234;Lehigh Nav.... 4444 

Reading gen.M. 644 .... |Pitts., T. & Buf, 22 
Lehigh Valley. 624g 634!Hestonville..... 15 
Catawissa pf... 55 5549/Phila. & Erie...: 1944 

The following is the Custom-house return of 
the exports of spetie from the port of New- 
York for the week ending to-day: 
Sept. 7—Steam-ship Suevia, London—Silver 

rs 


Sept. ilies yaad Neckar, London—Siiver 
ar 


Bid. Asked, 
05 130 


96 


THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 


._ Lonpon, Sept. 9—2:30 P. M.—Atlantic ana Great 
Western first mortgage Trustees’ certificates, 5534; 
do. second mortgage, 23; Erte, 4154: Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral, 65; New-York, Ontario and Western, 2834; Mil- 
waukee and St, Paul common, 128%. Paris advices 
quote 3 # cent. Rentes at 83f. 20c. for the account. 

3 P. M.—The amountof bullion gone into the Bank 
of Engiand on balance to-day is £11,000. 

4:30 P. M.—Paris advices quote 3 @ cent, Rentes at 
83f. 80c. for the account, and exchange on London at 
25f. 24c. for checks. 

LIVERPOOL, Sept. 9—2:30 P, M.—Cotton—The sales of 
the day included 6,100 baies American. Futures— 
Uplands, Low Middling clause, September delivery, 
7 264d.; do., November and December delivery, 
6 37-64d.; do., February and March delivery, 6 38-64d. 

Futures steady. Produce—Spirits of Turpentine, 33s. 


. Bowt. 

Lonpox, Sept. 9.—The following are the Wooi sales 
of Friday in detail: 2,491 bales New-Zealand—Fleece, 
11d.@1s. 449d.; scoured, 1s.@1s. 9d.; greasy, 8d.@ls. 
23gd.; locks and pieces,.41¢d.@1s. 844d. ; lambs’, 846d. ; 

reasy, S8d.@is.; 1,912 bales Natal and Cape— 

104¢d.@1s. 1d.; 
greasy, 5d @9%¢d.; 
and 
scourea, reasy, 
@ls. 2d.; locks and pieces, 31 <; lambs’, 
scoured, 18.@1s. 3}¢d.; 1,441 bales Port Phiilin—Fleece. 
1s. 5}gd.@1s. V34d.; scoured, 113¢d.@1s. 6d; geez, = 
@ls. 2}4d.; locks and pieces, 8d.@1s. 83¢d.; bs’, 1s. 
2d.@ls. 4d.; scoured, 1s. 2d.@ls. 6d.; greasy, .103¢d. 
1s. Igd.; 1,289 bales Victorian—fieece. 11d.@2s.) 
scoured, Is. 544d.@ls. 10}¢d.; greasy. 
locks and pieces, 844d.@1s. 8d.; lambs’, 1s.@1s, 
scoured, 1s..2d.@1s. 4d.: 590 bales Sydney—Fleece, is, 
40S is. sti scoured, Page ¥f. 
an eces, . B6d.; 

rim eae sd sd. lid.@is. 9d 8d.@1s. 

+; 8co . 3. <3, * i 
locks and pieces, re ; 199 bales South Aus- 
tralian--Scoured, 11d.@1s. 8!4d.; loexs and 
1ld.@1s. 5d- At the sales to-day 8,500 bales 
disposed of, chiefly Sydney, Queensiand, and New- 
Zealand. Good descriptions were in brisk demand at 
full rates. Faulty sorts seil slowly. 
on ‘en juce—Spirits of Turpentine, 33s. 

“MEN, Sept. 9—Petroleum,.6 marks 85 pfe 
Wilcox’s Lard closed at 68 marks # 110 D. ee 
Sept. 9.—Wilcox’s Lard closed at 151f 


were 


ANTWERP, 
: # 100 kilos 





4 
A WOMAN OF THE WORLD 


PICTURES OF FRENCH SOCIETY IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CHENTURY.* 
{HE STORY OF MME. D’EPINAY’S LIFE AND 

LOVES—VIVID PORTRAYALS OF PROMI- 
NENT CHARACTERS IN HER CORRE- 
» BPONDENCE—A PICTURE OF GAY LIFE IN 

OLD PARIS. 

{t might be a very interesting task to draw 
from this curious book arguments for or 
against that incomprehensible creature, Rous- 
seau, of whom Burke said: ** He left no doubt in 
my mind that he entertained no principle 
either to influence his heart or to guide his 
understanding but vanity; with this 
vice he was possessed to a degree 
very little short of madness.” For a 
thorough appreciation of the time in which 
Mme. d’Epinay lived general readers may 
be referred to a chapter in Mr. Lowell’s 
** Among My Books,” or fora more extended 
study of that strange epoch to Morley’s ‘* Rous- 
seau.” We can only occupy ourselves with 
such descriptions taken from the book under 
review as will permit us to understand 
the life, the surroundings, the social con- 
ditions of a woman of wealth and edu- 
cation in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, not, perhaps, in the very highest 
ranks of French life, but quite close 
to it, for Mme. d’Epinay, having married 
into a family belonging to the fermier gén- 
gral class, had no right to be presented at 
Court. From such knowledge as we may 
gain of that dissolute condition of life which 
existed in the particular circle to which Mme. 
a’Epinay belonged, it may fairly be assumed 
that there were even greater license and 
worse manners in the highest rank. When 
the memoirs of Mme. d’Epinay were first 
published, in 1818, as St. Beuve tells us, ‘‘ great 
was the scandal... The actors in the scenes 
had not yet disappeared.” Some one 
claiming to be a relative of one or the 


other of the heroes or heroines sent in- 
terpellation after interpellation to the Minis- 
ters about the book. Then literary people got 
hold of the subject, and the blind admirers of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau claperclawed it, and be- 
fore the controversy was closed the words liar 
and scoundrel were in frequent use. Last 
year the authors of the present work published 
& curious volume entitied the ‘*Correspond- 
enee of the Abbé F, Galiani.”” As almost all 
the letters in this book had been written to 
Mme, d’Epinay, with such information as 
MM. Perey and Maugras possessed, mak- 
ing further researches into the history of 
this remarkable woman, they found that the 
descendants of the d’Epinay family still re- 
tained a number of curious letters written by 
her. The documents they have arranged in 
proper order, and filling up the gaps with the 
history of Mme. d’Epinay, a continuous his- 
tory is obtainable. In order to verify these 
letters of Mme. d’Epinay recourse has been 
had to her memoirs, Diderot’s letters to Mile. 
Voland, Grimm’s ‘* Correspondence Literaire,” 
his letters to the Empress Catharine, Vol- 
taire’s “ Correspondence,’”? Marmontel’s ‘* Me- 
moirs,’? and J, J. Rousseau’s ‘* Confessions.” 

If in Mme. d’Epinay’s memoirs there may be 
some little fiction, in these letters there can be 
no possible reasons for her not writing what 
at least she believed to be the truth. In many 
points the characters in her memoirs resemble 
exactly the descriptions given of them in these 
letters, only that in the first the names of the 
personages are disguised. In the ‘‘ Memoirs” 
Emilie is a wife who complains of the baseness 
of her husband, for poor, though weak, Louise 
Florence Pétronille found in her own spouse, 
M. d’Epinay, the most wretched of companions. 

Born in 1726 at Valenciennes, her father be- 
ing the Baron de Tardien d’Esclavelles, 
Louise’s early life was asad one. The Baron 
d’Esclavelles died when Louise was young, 
and her mother, who was without means, 
brought up her daughter partly at a convent 
and partly at her uncle’s, de Bellegarde. In 
the convent she led a dreary life; in the rich 
uncle’s house she was snubbed. When hardly 
more than 15 she fell in love with her cousin, 
Denis Josephia Live d’Epinay, de Bellegarde’s 
son, and eventually married him, and a worse 
husband it would be hard to imagine, even in 
that most dissolute period. Born ina family 
where money flowed like water, M. d’Epinay 
was a spendthrift, unfaithful to his marriage 
vows, and it took his wife but six months to 
learn that she had thrown away her affections. 
The authors of the book, in describing Mme. 
d’pinay and her own lapse from virtue—for 
she was certainly the mistress of two men, if 
not of more, before she was 30—thus de-cribe 
that period in France, when marital unfaith- 
fulness was thought nothing of: 

“In this world, elegant to a degree, imbued with 
politeness of the most retined character, no one 
could form a portion of it who was not in posses- 
sion of afortune. If, as an exception, some men 
who belongedto it had occasional hours of occu- 
pation, their leisure was within limit, and was al- 
ways devoted to the society of women. There 
were no clubs in those days, and le demi-monde had 
no existence. Women rarely visited save at the time 
of their marriage and when they left the convent. 
They selected among their friends those they liked 
best and at once intimacies were commenced. A 
company of friends was composed of but few 
members, but they saw one another every day. 
Dinner was served ati o’clock and then people 
read or went to a concert rehearsal or a comedy, 
the music or the play being often of their own 
composition. The men drew pictures while the 
women embroidered, and all talked and chatted. 
Then if they separated for the moment they 
Baw one another again at the theatre at 
5 o’clock. After the performance groups were 
made up for supper parties, or those who were 
more worldly went to those balls or concerts 
which were:continued far into the night. Ap- 
parently, nothing could be more delightful than an 
pxistence of this kind, but it presented many a 
fanger. * * * Love was born, and excuses 
were made for human weaknesses. War was 
waged against uncomfortable morality, which was 
declared to have belonged to a past period, and 
the newer philosophical ideas were adopted with 
enthusiasm. * * * Astothe husbands, all they 
asked was that their wives should show acertain 
amount of decency in their conduct. C’est d 
dire de ne nas ajficher leur liaisons et d’en changer le 
moins possiile. As for the husbands, they were too 
much ip want of torgiveness to be verv severe.”’ 

As tothe taient and ability found in these 
tittle coteries, they were undoubted. For in- 
stance, M. de Franceuil was the cleverest of 
draughtsmen, M. le Marquis de Saint Lam- 
bert was an author of merit, le Marquis de 
Crismaire was a connoisseur of distinction, le 
Chevalier de Valory was the severest of lit- 
erary critics. No one could tune the madrigal 
like Margency, and M. de Jully was 
an artist who painted and _ engraved 
with skill. The Vicomte de Vergennes was a 
diplomatist, who in time became French Am- 
bassador at Constantinople. But then there 
was stronger material than this. There were 
men like Rousseau, Duclos, and Grimm, whose 
names have gone down to posterity. Ifa pro- 
fessional element of a lighter quality was 
wanted, here were opera singers or actors, 

reat artists like Jélyotte, or Rebel and 
‘ranceur. Merry junketings and joy- 
ous suppers were the order of the day. 
One evening Mme. d’Arty, Mme. d’Epi- 
nay, and M. de Jully go en cachette and 
sup with Francoeur; next day they all met at 
the bal de lV’ opera, and the amusements of the 
day before are renewed. In Summer they 
left Paris, but unite at La Chevrette, and the 
great trees of the park were witnesses of the 
rendezvous and sentimental promenades which 
continued far into the night. Mme. d’Epinay 
svas a born actress, and for her her father-in- 
law. M. de Bellegarde, built a theatre at his 
country seat, La Chevrette, and the perform- 
ances were excellent. Mlle. d’Ette, a scan- 
dalous adventuress of the period, who bore no 
love to Mme. d’Epinay, says of her playing: 
* Her voice was always perfectly natural, and 
she knew how to manage her eyes—to smile 
in a way which carried away your soul.” 
Everybody had their parts, and even the stern 
Duclos was not above taking his place on the 
Btage. 

Passing rapidly over Mlle, d’Esclavelle’s 
youth, her love for her cousin was soon evi- 
dent. The Bellegarde family were opposed to 
it,as M. d’Epinay, early in life, showed all 
characteristics of a libertine and spendthrift. 
M. de la Live, not then called d’Epinay, for 
somo youthful indiscretions was sent away 
from home. Louise, who really loved him, 
fell ill. At least she wanted to make a ma- 
riage Vamour, and not of reason. Mme. de 
Bellegarde died, and Louise’s chances of mar- 
riage were increased. A M.de Preux was 
an uncle of Louise. His letters are preserved 
in the first portion of the volume, and are abso- 
lutely perfect ot their kind. This gentleman 
lived in the country and was devoted to 
hunting. He is the true type of that 
fine raco of honest, frank, and loyal 
men who wero of that stamp of which 
Henry IV. was the master spirit. When he 
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died he left a will, which ts the man in all 
his originality. Among his bequests he leaves 
3,000 livres ‘t to that great big garcon called 
Robert, plow-bouy on my farm. Heis a well- 
built fellow. He eats and drinks heartily, is 
full of fun, and does his work. He looks like 
me just a little. When one goes hunting so 
many things happen. Then there isa blind 
woman who comes out of the wood ever 
Monday, to whom I give 6. sols. 
want this sum to be always given her. 
It’s only 24 sols a month, and that’s 
only enough for her to buy some meat with 
once a week, As to my farmers, I release those 
who owe me anything, and to those who owe 
me nothing, my niece d’Epinay will deduct 
something from what they may have to pay 
me for rent in the future, for it would not be 
right that those who have paid me prompt- 
ly shouid be put on the same footing as 
those{who have been slow about it. Ifyou are 
called on to pay any small debts said to be 
ecntracted by me, pay them. If the sum 
asked for is considerable, do not pay 
it, for be very certain that I do 
not owe it, for 1 never forgot to pay my 
debts. My dog Briffaut and my double-bar- 
reled gun, the one presented to me by the King 
of Spain, I ieave to M. le Comte d’Affry, To 
his special care I bequeath Briffaut, in case the 
dog survives me. e is an animal endowed 
with singular intelligence. There he is now, 
at my feet, and the devil take meif he does not 
understand every word I am writing. 
should like Briffaut to lead as happy a life in 
the future as he did with me, and I am certain 
that M. d’Affry, if only out of consideration 
for me, will see that the best of care is taken 
ofhim. * * * As to my burial, let them 
plant me where they please. What the deuce 
is the difference so far as Iam concerned? I 
don’t want my funeral to be either too sump- 
tuous or too mean, * * * I think I have 
not forgotten anything. * * * Death may 
come just whenever it pleases. Good evening, 
kind friends. Pray try and remember me.”’ 

This brave old uncle rather favored the 
match, and by the offer of a dowry must 
have considerably helped matters. At last 
d’Epinay (so named from a property of M. de 
Bellegarde) was recalled, and married Louise. 
Possibly Louise might not have married him 
even then had she discovered an intrigue car- 
ried on by a M. de Villemur, who was hired 
by M. d’Epinay to represent that he (M. 
d’Epinay) had almost lost his senses for love 
of her. 

Mile. d@’Esclavelies was married at St. 
Roch the 28d of December, 1745. There was a 
disgusting custom in those days called ‘‘la 
cérémonie du lever de la mariée,”’ which was 
an outrage on all decency. The _ bride’s 
mother and mother-in-law entered the 
nuptial chamber after the husband 
had left and presented the wife with 
a wine bouillon. After that trooped 
into the room the whole marriage company— 
men and women—wbo assisted at the toilet of 
the bride. Madame d’Epinay had requested 
that no such ceremony should take place. M. 
d’Affry was alone admitted, and found hus- 
band and wife quarreling. M. d’Epinay 
wanted to rouge his wife’s face, and she had 
resisted it, because her mother had begged her 
not to use paint. Madame d’Epinay’s feeble- 
ness of character becomes evident here, or 
that particular influence of her mother which 
made differences between her and her hus- 
band. M. de Preux, with his good sound 
sense, points out from time to time to Louise’s 
mother how she is likely to trouble the happi- 
ness of her daughter’s ménage. 

Then commenced for Mme. d’Epinay around 
of pleasures, D’Epinay was musical, and she 
describes charmingly the happiest period of 
her honeymoon. ‘‘He was playing the 
clavecin, and I was seated on the arm of his 
chair, my left hand leaning on his shoulder, 
while with the other I turned over the leaves 
of the music-book. I never passed my hand be- 
fore him but that he kissed it.”’ Louise is writing 
to that espiegle Mme. de Maupeau, and con- 
tinues gushingly, ‘*Oh, my cousin! how deli- 
cious it isto create music! I think it is a great 
help to love. Don’t you think in order to be 
sensible to all the sweets of a tender and vir- 
tuous love we must be under the charm of 
harmony?! * * * If youonly knew, cousin, 
how kind he is, how handsome he is, and how 
enchanting is his voice |’? This letter, so full of 
new happiness, was written to Mme. de Mau- 
peau, a woman who had married a man who 
was a niggard, and whom history has painted 
in the blackest colors. Mme. de Maupeau, it 
is unnecessary to state, despised her own hus- 
band. 

That one word, ‘‘sentiment,’’? so often em- 
ployed by Mme. d’Epinay in her letters, 
meaning that false pumping of her emo- 
tions, was her bane and the ruin of the 
women and the men of her time. The 
sweetest spring that ever flowed, do you 
constantly search it to its source, will run tur- 
bid, and with its clearer waters will come up 
the foulest dregs. Husband and wife read to- 
gether some one of those high-strung ro- 
mances of the day, and finding passages 
applied all to themselves, as their eyes swim 
in tears, they embrace one another. A pretty 
picture doubtlessly. Atleast Louise was hon- 
est then, but while the husband pressed her 
in his arms quite possibly M, d’Epinay was 
sincere for just that instant of happiness, and 
the next moment was thinking of his other 
conquests. A chevalier de Canaples now en- 
ters into the scene, who seems to have been for 
atime M. d’Epinay’s evil genius. Her husband 
comes in at Jate hours, and there is a first ex- 
plosion. He declares that he has been ill. He 
bas been gambling too, and, as she finds out, 
bas taken her money to pay his debts, 
There is some kind of a_ reconciliation, 
and the husvand escorts the wife to the 
bal de l’opera. M. d’Epinay now goes away 
on business. His wife is about being confined. 
She writes him about her condition, and is 
plunged in grief at his departure. He has re- 
quested her to pay his bills, and she finds that 
her husband’s creditors are of such a char- 
acter as to make her satisfied that M. 
d’Epinay’s debts are not only enormous, but 
that he has spent money for many things 
which are of a highly objectionable character. 
As her period of confinernent approaches 
Mme. d’Epinay wishes to nurse her child, 
and asks her husband’s permission to do so, 
His reply is characteristic: ‘it is one of the 
silliest ideas that my poor little wife ever had 
in her head. What! you want to nurse your 
baby? I thought I should have died of laugh- 
ing when I thought overit. I don’t care what 
the doctors may think, but do you drive the 
fancy out of your mind: it has no sense in it. 
I should like to know what satisfaction there 
ean be in nursing a child.” 

One day Mme. d’Epinay goes with a friend 
toafamous jeweler, and the master of the 
shop hides a wedallion from her. She insists 
on seeing it, and finds that it holds ber hus- 
band’s miniature. Mme. de Maupeau discov- 
ers that it belongs to a prostitute. The horri- 
fied wife accuses the husband, and he replies, 
in the best humor possible, that it was taken 
from him without his knowing it. In 1746 
Mme. d’Epinay’s child was born. Shortly 
after her confinement her husband comes back, 
and by her letters to M. d’Affry she shows 
that she is thoroughly acquainted with her 
husband’s character, for she writes: 
“M,. @Epinay is more dissipated than 
ever, and we now rarely see one another.’’ 
Of the life of a gentleman in those days Mme. 
d@’Epinay gives a faithful picture. D’Epinay 
is just as if he had served Hogarth for a model 
of his *‘ Marriage & la Mode:”’ 

‘** As soon as M. d’Epinay rises, his’valet de cham- 
bre cares for him. His first secretary presents 
himself for the ostensible purpose of placing 
betore bis master the correspondence. The 
secretary’s duty is to open the mail. His 
master oughtto dictate replies and _ sign 
letters. But there are hundreds of inter- 
ruptions. A horse genes, claims an audience; he 
has animals to sell. Then come individ- 
uals of doubtful character, actors and artresses 
who want positions. Iam anxious to vacate the 
place when the two lackies throw wide open the 
doors and cry: ‘Madame! Messieurs—voila Mad- 
ame.’ Everybody now is crowded to the wall. 
They are sellers of stuffs, of musical instruments, 
jewelers, servants, and shoals of creditors. It is 
12 o’olock before the master is dressed, and the 
secretary has not had a letter replied to. Some- 
times M. d’Epinay rides out in a fiacre, and re- 
turns at 20’clock. He may dino with me or with 
his secretary. The latter may present a long series 
of bills to the master, whose sole reply is: ‘ Well, 
we will see about it.’ Then, the fatigue of the day 
being over, he goes _ into the world, or to the thea- 
tre, and sups away from home.” 

About this time M. de Franceuil appears on 
the scene. One day M. d’Epinay bursts into 
his wife’s apartment, without hat or sword, 
seemingly frightened to death. Ue tells his as- 
tonished wife some impossible story, how his 
horses hadrun away and left him in the lurch. 
In her innocence she believes him, and repeats 
his story, but friends smile at her naive recital. 
What she does find out is that her husband has 
been surprised with some other man’s mistress, 
and has been forced to jump out of a win- 
dow. There was much more than this to make 
Louise despise her good for nothing husband, 
and she writes: ‘‘ From this time hencefor- 
ward every link is severed, and I can feel 
toward him nothing but contempt.” 

‘* Franceuil was one of the most accomplished 
men of his day,’’ say the authors. Of course, 
they refer to that seductive period embodied 
in the eighteenth century, but Franceuil seems 
to have had a great inclination toward vulgar 
drink, as Mme. d’Epinay often describes him 
as over seas in liquor. Franceuil belonged to 
the same class as the Bellegardes, which could 
not have been a very good one, maybe on a par, 
as to morality, with the great monopolists of 
to-dav. who were called then fermiers aéné- 
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ral. Franceuil was a straight descendant 
from the great Samuel Bernard. He was 
a very perfect musician, and knowing 
Mme. d’Epinay’s taste, he gave her les- 
sons in harmony and composition, At 
first he spoke guardedly, offering her con- 
solation, friendship, and ail that thing, as 
sentimentalists generally did then—and they 
do now—but in time hot words of love were 
spoken and heard, and Louise became the mis- 
tress of the handsome, young, rich, and tal- 
ented de Franceuii. 

It is not necessary to follow Mme. d’Epi- 
nay much further, save to state that after 
quite a long liatson, Franceuil, the sentimen- 
talist, having proved unfaithful with women of 
the lowest possible station, Louise became the 
mistress of Grimm. Grimm’s liaison with 
Mme. d’Epinay certainly originated in a 
romantic manner. Some one having falsely 
accused her, in Grimm’s presence, of having 
purposely destroyed some important docu- 
mentary testimony, the phlegmatic German 
took up the cudgels for her. There was a duel, 
in which Grimm was wounded. With Louise 
a@’Epinay’s sentimentality this was exactly 
the opportunity required, She became Grimm’s 
mistress, and, as the authors have it, ‘‘ was 
saved.’’ This second liaison was rapid in its 
culmination, for our Frenchmen, analysts of 
passion, declare that it only took a week for 
this change in the sentimental Louise’s affec- 
tion, 

In her connection with Rousseau nothing 
could have exceeded Mme, d’Epinay’s deli- 
cacy, and her name will be always associated 
with the Hermitage, a little retreat a short 
distance from La Cheverette, which refuge was 
offered by the lady to the philosopher. When 
she begged that Rousseau would live there his 
first reply was a brutal one; he accused her 
of treating him like a valet. Why, wy a 
man eaten up by vanity could imagine. ut 
the philosopher was glad enough to take it after 
all, and he lived there as Mme. d’Epinay’s 
‘cher ours,” anda very sorry bear, with a 
sore head, a savage brute, in fact, he turned out 
to be, maligning his benefactress afterward, 
and telling lies, and only such wicked lies as a 
Rousseau could invent. We have been only 
able to present a few features of this book, 
which MM. Perey and Maugras have written in 
a most interesting manner. It is one of the 
special charms of clever French authors to 
mount their pictures in the most appropri- 
ate frames, and ‘*‘La Jeunesse de Mme, 
d@’Epinay” partakes of these characteristics. 
We may feel a horror for the morals of that 
period, that sentimentality which led to the 
troubles of the Revolution, but we must appre- 
ciate the realism in these letters, as forming 
portions of history which are quite ne- 
cessary for a better appreciation of France 
in the eighteenth century. Itis impossible to 
read books of this character, no matter how 
Gelightful be the style, (and there can never 
be anything more fascinating than the letters 
of aclever Frenchwoman,) without some feel- 
ing of sadness. As Mr. Morley expresses it: 
‘The old hoary world has not fixed on pru- 
dence in the outlay of monev as a good thing 
out of avarice or pedantic dryness of heart, 
nor in some continence and order in the rela- 
tions of men and women as a good thing out 
of cheerless grudge to tbe body, but because 
the breach of such virtues is ever in the long 
run deadly to wutual trust, to strength, to 
freedom, to collectedness, which are the re- 
serve of humanity against days of ordeal,” 


MILLIONS OF SWALLOWS. 


aie 
A WONDERFUL ROOST IN A GROVE NEAR 
WESTERLY, R. I. 

For several years past swallows in countless 
numbers have congregated in the late Summer and 
early Autumn upon the farm of Mr. James Bab- 
cock,'in the northerly part of the town of Westerly, 
Rk. I. The Providence frees thus describes them as 
seen on a recent visit: 

“ About 500 feet from the farm-house lies a maple 
grove, covering a swampy, undulating tract of 
land of about five acres in extent. Half an acre of 
the south-westerly corner of this grove is the loca- 
tion of the ‘Swallows’ Rest.’ At the time of his 
arrival the reporter had noticed several swallows 
flitting here and there, but their number was not 
sufficiently large to attract attention, unless 


specially remarked upon. As the minutes grew, 
however, the number was perceptinly Increased aud 
was soon sufficient to be considered unusual, 
At 7 o'clock their number seemed legion. One 
could think of nothing but a snow-storm with 
black flakes. It was a sight never to be forgotten. 
Stull the new-comers were streaming in from all 
directions, and at 7:15the multitude had become 
dense. About this time there was a sudden cessa- 
tion of the various flights, and a general cirou- 
lar motion of the whole company was ap- 
parent. Round and round they flew for several 
minutes, drawing closer and closer together, when 
allat once the centre began to sink toward the 
tree tops. ‘Ihen, with almost the rapidity of 
thought, in funnel-shape, the whole host vanished, 
circling, in the tree tops, with a whirring of wings 
distinctly heard, and soon the air was almost still, 
broken only by the greeting chirps of the late- 
comers, who were straggling in in small groups 
and singly. These last arrivals did not pause to 
circle about in the air, but flew in toward the grove 
as straight as an arrow, and vanished among their 
settled brothers with lightning rapidity. 

* Drawing now still nearer the grove, the rust- 
ling and chirping of the birds among the leaves 
and branches, as they settled themselves in com- 
fort for the night, could be distinctly heard. Oc- 
eavionally a louder, sharper, and more spiteful 
chirp than usual betokened a littie dispute about a 
roosting-place, but generally the little creatures, 
as well among the branches aa before in their tor- 
tuous flight, behaved toward one another with the 
utmost good nature. Once ina while agroup of 
hundreds, startled by some sound or not content 
with the spot in which they bad alighted, would 
rise, circle about the grove for a moment or 
two, and then drop rapidly into the branches 
again. One of these groups, acting on thig 
night in a somewhat unusual manner, as Mr. 
Babcock said, rose to a great height above the 
grove and there circled about for more than 15 
minutes, until their great height and the approach- 
ing darkness made them almost invisible, but 
finally they, too, descended with startling suddea- 
ness into the tree tops, and then, all the late com- 
mers having also arrived, scarcely a bird could be 
seen, And as the darkness increased and daylight 
gradually faded the rustling and chirping of the 
denizens of the grove grew less and ‘ess, until the 
birds were wrapped in peaceful slumber for the 
night. 

*** How long has this thing been going on?’ said 
the reporter, as the hospitable farmer accom- 
panied him away from the grove, ‘Well,’ said 
the latter, ‘forty years ago there wan't a birdto 
be seen hereabout—tbat is,no more’n anywhere 
else. This flying in o’nights has only been going 
on for 15 or 20 years. And its only in the last eight 
or ten vears that they’ve been so awful thick in 
the grove, so as to be such an uncommon sight. Of 
course, there wasn't any such number at first, but 
theykept increasing every year, with the young 
ones hatched out and the new ones picked up till 
now, for several years, they have been coming 
here in this big crowd you have seen to-night, only, 
I think, there’s more this year than last. There’s 
more every year. They’re the common, white- 
breasted, barn swallows, mostly. Still, about a 
third of them are martin swallows, and lsee several 
hundred black-birds go in with them every night.’ 

‘**How early in the season do they begin to 
come? ‘Well, that depends some on the season. 
This year it was late, you know, and they didn’t 
come till the last week in July. Usually, though, 
they begin to come about the 15th or 20th of July. 
They don’t all come at once, of course, but ina 
week after the first night the ranks are pretty full. 
Then they come right along every night until 
about the middle of September. People living at 
Norwich, Watch Hill, and at points in all direc- 
tions within 20 miles of here, have told me that 
at certain hours every afternoon in the season 
swallows in groups or straggling along could be 
seen headed in this direction. And, by comparing 
time-pieces, they have been traced along so that 
there ean be no doubt of their coming here from 
long distances.’ ; 

** Here the reporter bade Mr. Babcock good-night 
and went down to the hotel, to return to watch 
the birds out in the morning. He haa been told to 
be back — by 5 A.M. It was 4:45 when he 
arrived, and all was quiet about the grove. Draw- 
ing nearer, however, rustling and chirping among 
the birds was perceptible. Soon two or three 
groups, of perhaps a hundred or two each, rose 
from the grove in succession, and flew away to- 
ward the south-west. Just as the distant town 
clock and mill gong together rang out the hour of 
5 o'clock a whirring sound, as of a distant water- 
fall, was heard among the grove trees, and eight or 
ten seconds aftera perfect cloud of sparrows rose in 
sight, and in a line perhaps 200 feet abreast, struck 
out directly toward the south-west. When the 
head of the line had gone perhaps 1,000 feet from 
the grove, and while birds were still emerging 
from the trees the leaders suddenly took a spiral 
course upinto the air. This had the effect to bring 
the birds into a circling,group, as just before their 
descent the previous night. No more birds now 
came from the woods, though it appeared to the 
reporter that not more than one-third of the whole 
number could have arisen. But this group con- 
tinued in its rising, circling flight, and soon began 
to spread in all directions. The spreading continued 
untit nearly all the birds had vanished. A minute 
or two afterthere came from the grove another 
whirring sound, much louder than the first. An- 
other cloud of birds arose, fully twice 
as large as _ the (first, and took the 
same line of flight, for about the same dis- 
tance. But, instead of circling about, they 
steadily rose and began to scatter. It was soon 
noticed that they were drawing together again, 
and finally, with scarcely a moment's warning, 
returned with arush to the groye, and resumed 
their positions in the trees, evidently dissatified 
with their first attempt at flicht. This, as Mr. 
Babcock afteward told the reporter, is a common 
occurrence; the birds sometimes trying three or 
four times before they take a final departure. Es- 
pecially in stormy or foggy seasons do they delay, 
sometimes until nearly 7 o'clock. Finally, how- 
ever, this second group emerged with another 
whir.flew directly south-west and rose in the air as 
at first, scattered in all directions, and were speedily 
gone. Only a few stragglers now remained, and 
they flew in and out among the branches for quite 
awhile. When the reporter left the grove the 
number of birds visible was not. enouch to cause 
remark-~ 
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THE BRALN. 


THE BRAIN ANDITS FUNCTIONS. Ry J. Luys, Phy- 
sician to the Hospice de la Saltpétriére. With 
Iliustrations. New-York: D. APPLETON & Co. 1882. 


As time goes on the physicists who refuse 
to entertain scientifically the supernatural 
element in man’s view of his own mind write 
more at large and more boldly about the func- 
tions of the brain. Just now afresh wave of 
treatises ou the brain has beguntorise, In 
the International Series, of which this volume 
is the thirty-ninth, the brain is receiving more 
notice than heretofore. One of the earliest 
issues was Alexander Bain’s ‘‘ Mind and 
Body.” A late volume was ‘‘ Illusions,” by 
James Sully, a kindred subject. A recent 
publication by the Messrs, Appleton is Charl- 
ton Bastian’s ‘**The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind,” and another which has indirect influ- 
ence on the human mind was W. Lander 
Lindsay’s ‘*Mind in the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease.’ Still others are just 
published or in press, 

Dr. J. Luys bas very emphatic opinions 
regarding the brain, and claims certain discov- 
eries regarding the localization of sensations in 
the brain as wholly or in part the result of his 
own studies and researches. In a forcible way 
he lays down as an axiom that the intimate 
processes of thought have now been fol- 


lowed to their origin, and that through 
the exertions of himself and _ others, 
‘“*a true physiology of the brain” has 
been created ‘tas legitimately established, as 
legitimately constituted, as that of the heart, 
lungs, or muscular system.’? It is Dr. Luys’s 
endeavor ** to show that the most complex acts 
of psycho-intellectual activity are all definitely 
resolvable by the analysis of nervous activity 
into regular processes; that they obey regular 
laws of evolution; that, like ail their organic 
fellows, they are capable of being interrupted 
or disturbed in their manifestations by dislo- 
cations occurring in the essential structure of 
the organic substratum that supports them.”’ 
The air of triumph with which these 
words are invested testities to the belief 
of Dr. Luys in his subject and him- 
self. It lends energy to his volume and in- 
vests some rather dry work with interest. 
The method used by Dr. Luys and explained 
at length in his ** Recherches sur |’ Anatomie, 
la Physiologie et la Pathologie du Systeme 
Nerveux,’’ consists in hardening brains ina 
solution of chromic acid, and making a series 
of successive sections at the distance of a milli- 
métre, from apex to base and from side to 
side, and from before hindward. ‘These sec- 
tions were then freed of the coloring matter of 
the acid, photographed and examined with the 
microscope so as to trace each nerve fibre 
from section to section. As the microscope is 
increased in power, and fixing agents like 
chromic acid are shown to be of service, parts 
of the inner organism of the brain which have 
been thought simple and nomogeneous are 
found to be composed of finer elements and 
resolve themselves (for instance, like the nucle- 
olus of the cell,) into secondary filaments. 

“ Imagination is confounded when we penetrate 
into this world of the infinitely little, where we 
find the same infinite divisions of matter that so 
vividly impress us in the study of the sidereal 
world; and when we thus behold the mysterious 
details of the organization of an anatomical ele- 
ment, which only reveal themselves when magni- 
fied from 700 to 800 diameters, and think that this 
same anatomical element repeats itself a thousand- 
fold throughout the whole thickness of the cere- 
bral cortex, we cannot help being seized with ad- 
miration; especially when we think that each of 
these little organs has its g~utonomy, its individual- 
ity, its minute orgarie sensibility; that itis united 
with its fellows; that it participates in the com- 
mon life, and that, above all, it is a silent and inde- 
fatigable worker, discreetiy elaborating those 
nervous forces of the psychic activity which are 
incessantly expended in all directions and in the 
most varied manners, according to the different 
calls whieh are made upon it and set it vibrating.” 

In tracing the special ganglions that belong 
to special senses the analogy of the animals 
was sought. Thus, the prominence of a cer- 
tain ganglion im the dog and other animals 
with a very keen sense of smell led to a pretty 
sure identification. Very curious are the con- 
clusions come to regarding the sensibility, au- 
tomatic activity, and “organic phosphores- 
cence”’ of the nervous elements of brain tissue. 
The three last parts treat of the evolution of 
processes of cerebral activity, of the phase of 
propagation of the processes, and of the phase 
of reflexion or emission of the processes, Dr. 
Luys concludes by comparing the brain toa 
steam engine, in which a force, slight at its 
commencernent, is capable of being trans- 
formed and becoming, by means of the series 
of apparatuses it sets at work, the cccasion 
ofa gigantic development of mechanical power. 
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SUN. 


By Part Ropinsoyn. With a Preface 


UNDER THE 
UNDER THE SUN. 
by EDWIN ARNOLD, ROBERTS BROTHERS 


It is Edith, on her second birthday, who, 


Boston: 


bathing and feeding every animal in the Noah’s 
ark, and as for that, putting them to bed under 
her pillow, furnishes her father with an ex- 
planatory preface to a delightful book, for 
‘*Under the Sun” is a delightful book in every 
way. It isnot as much the influence of White, 
of Selborne, or Thoreau, of Concord, that 
makes your Englishman or American write so 
lovingly of animals, but some curious unde- 
fined feeling which brings them more closely 
en rapport with the ferce nature. Buffon, 
in Mechlin lace, powdered wig, and sword at 
his side, parallel with his silk-stockinged legs, 
wrote of the beasts a hundred or more years 
past, as did Michelet not so long ago, but their 
animals are wanting in naturalness. Good 
Oliver Goldsmith, though the furthest possible 
from a naturalist, did have that keen sympa- 
thy for the brute creation which redeems the 
occasional blunders of his text. Mr. Phil 
Robinson loves all God’s creatures, and enters 
so fully into their lives as to understand their 
actions, even their modes of thought. 

Writing of the forests and jungles of India, 
so teeming with life, some of the author’s de- 
scriptions are really wonderful. When you 


come to word-painting, choice of language, 
the finding of the exact expression significant 
of things to be told about, Mr. Robinson has a 
felicity of recital which is almost unique, for 
he recalis Gautier. Here is the ‘‘ Indian Gar- 
den :”’ 


“In a green colonnade stand the mysterious, 
broad-leaved plantains with their strange spikes 
of fruit; then the dark mango. Ina grove together 
the spare-leaved peepul, that sacred, yet treacher- 
ous, tree that drags down the humble shrine which 
it was placed to sanctify; the shapely tamarind 
with its clouds of foliage; the graceful neem; the 
patulous teak with its great leathern leaves, and 
the bamboos the tree-cat loves. Below them grand 
wealth of roses, the lavender-blossomed durantas, 
the cactus, grotesque in growth, the poyntzettia 
with its stars of scarlet, the spiky aloes, the sick- 
scented jessamine, and the quaint coral trees, 
while over all shoots up the palm. The citron, 
lime, and orange trees, all beautiful alike when they 
load the air with the perfume of their waxen flow- 
ers, or when they are showering their sweet petals 
about them, or when, heavy-fruited, they trail their 
burdened branches to rest their yellow treasures 
on the ground.” 


After having described in an inimitable way 
the ** Visitors in Feathers,” the crows, parrots, 
mynas, and other birds of the tropical garden, 
there is a chapter on ‘ Visitors in Fur.’ Hear 
him tell about that most marvelous of all 
appendages, a squirrel’s tail: 

“There is no malice in the motion of a squirrel’s 
tail. It does not resemble the cocked up gesture 
of the robin's or the wren’s. It doesn’t swing 
like the cat’s or dart like the scorpion’s. It is 
never Offensively straight on end like a cow’s ona 
windy day, nor slinking like « pariah dog. It has 
none of the odious mobility of the monkey’s, nor 
the three-inch arrogance of the goat’s. Neither is 
there in it the pendulous monotony of the wagtail’s 
nor the spasmodic wriggle of the sucking lambh’s. 
Yet itis a speaking feature. That fluffy perkiness 
is an index of the squirrel’s mind. Withan up- 
ward jerk it puts a question, with a downward 
one emphasizes an assertion, gives plausibility 
with a wave, and stings with sarcasm in a series of 
disconnected lilts, for the squirrel is as inquisitive 
as Empedocles, as tediously emphatic as the Ephe- 
sians, and in self-confidence a Crassus. * * * 
Given a three-inch post, the squirrel can always 
keep out of sight, You may go round and round, 
but it will always be ** on the other side.’ ” 


After reading Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Robin- 
son’s description of a particular ant in India is 
especially amusing. This ant, a native of 
Colombo, hatches out its young by procuring 
quantities of foliage, which 1t macerates and 
lays its eggs upon, and then fermentation by the 
heat rks brings out the young. Once 
this ant makes its nest, nothing wili drive it 
away save one method, After the eggs are 
hatched the ants remove the fermentable mat- 
ter and pile it somewhere else. Fire and water 
having failed to dislodge them, ‘the refuse 
foliage which the ants had so carefully stacked 
away in tidy heaps was scattered over the 
oo * * * and the whole community 

ed on the instant. They did not even go 


.bome to pack up their carpet-bags, but just_as. 


they were, in the clothes they stood in, so to 
speak, they fled from the disordered scene.’’ 

In *‘ Hot Weather” he tells of the glaring 
heat of Ind, and its effects during the day on 
man and animal; of nights, ‘‘ as the shadows 
lengthen along,the ground, the heat changes 
from that of a bonfire to that of an oven. 
When the sun isin midheaven we recognize 
the justice of the heat, abhor it as we may. 
The sun is hot. But when he is gone we re- 
sent the accursed legacy of stifling heat he 
leaves us. His posthumous calor is intolera- 
bie.” But then what Mr. Robinson has to 
say about the rain comes in this present 
hot weather very refreshingly. You can 
hear the raindrops pattering on the bun- 
galow. The birds welcome the bursting 
of the monsoon, “and all the dusty trees 
break out into laughing green,’? The rain 
is creative, for out of the baked earth swarms 
an insect world. The frogs, desiccated for a 
season, drink in the rain, and with swelling 
and inflated bodies croak amain. ‘‘ Round the 
—* sloppy edge—the puddle itself a two 

ours’ creation—has sprouted up a rank fringe 
of squasby green stuff, and in this the moist 
lover serenades the fair.’’ 

In the house the walls are alive—all creeping 
things find life, and ply legs and wings. 

‘Ridiculous round beetles tumble on their backs 
and scramble and slide about the dinner-table till 
they get a purchase on the cruet-stand, up which 
they climb in a deliberate and solemn manner, and, 
having reached the top, go forthwith headlong 
into the mustard. Sometimes they get out again 
unperceived, but anirregular track of mustard on 
the cloth, with a drop wherever the beetie stopped 
to take breath, leads to the discovery of the wan- 
derer sitting among the salad and pretending to 
beacaper. * * * Flimsy-winged flies there are 
that are always being singed, who forthwith pro- 
ceed to spin round on their backs and humina 
high key.” 

Now, all these descriptions are, it is true, 
pleasantly humorous, but they show a keen 
insight into nature, and their greatest clever- 
ness is in that rare knack of understanding the 
situation. Innumerable are the striking pas- 
sages which could be taken from this amusing 
book. but Mr. Robinson has powers of story- 
telling which are quite dramatic. ‘‘ Hunting 
the Soko” tells of the African traveler in pur- 
suit of the man-ape and how a brother is 
rourdered. The ‘‘man-eating tree’ is worked 
up with touches of power that recall Edgar 
Poe. ‘*‘My Wite’s Birds” is as pretty a dra- 
matic idyl as one wants to read, and the death 
of poor Poll has a pathos about it which is 
quite effective. 

Without Mr. Edwin Arnold’s preface, ‘* Un- 
der the Sun” would attract attention, for it is 
the work of an essentially original man. Mr. 
Arnold puts it: ‘‘ Here, however, is one at 
last who writes down his observations, and 
opens, I think, thereby a rich and chariming 
field of Indian literature which ought bereaf- 
ter to yield many other pages as agreeable as 
those which it gives me true satisfaction thus 
to commend to the public.” 

maa tes Sealine 


FLOATING MATTER OF THE AIR. 


ESSAYS ON THE FLOATING-MATTER OF THE AIR, 
In Relation to Putrefaction and Infection. B 
Saga ia F. RS. New-York: D. APPLETON 


Although this is a collection of lectures 
and essays that were delivered and written 
fully six years ago, the subject isso new and the 
results of the experiments of Mr. Tyndall have 
been so often challenged that an arrangement 
of the scattered articles in a kind of order and 
their appearance in book form will afford 
many readers their first general view of the 
matters atissue. Mr. Tyndall’s chief adver- 
sary was Dr. Bastian, who appeared as an 
advocate of spontaneous generation, or, at any 
rate, as an objector to the belief that putrefac- 
tion occurred invariably in animal substances 
owing to the presence in the atmosphere of the 
seeds of minute vegetable or animal beings. Mr. 
Tyndall showed that the experiments of Dr. 
Bastian, when conducted with the proper pre- 
cautions against intrusion of the minutest 
quantity of unfiltered air, always eventuated 
to the support of his own theory and to the 
confusion of that called spontaneous genera- 
tion. One of the earliest physicists to experi- 
ment in this line was the late Dr. William Budd; 
to his priority of investigation Mr. Tyndall bears 
loyal witness. He wrote that after giving 
many years of time and thought to an exam- 
ination of the evidence bearing on this ques- 
tion he had come to the conclusion “ that 
there is no proof whatever that the poisons of 
specific contagious diseases ever originate 
spontaneously; that the evidence on which 
the contrary conclusion is founded is negative 
only; that evidence of precisely the same 
order, only to all appearance still more cogent, 
would prove animals and plants, even of large 
species, to originate spontaneously.” It was 
in 1837 that Schwann established the connec- 
tion between putrefaction and microscopic 
life, but not till 1867 that Lister extended 
the researches of Schwann on dead flesh and 
animal infusions to wounds in the human body. 
All this while men were dying because a link 
of reasoning had not been connected. Now the 
antiseptic system of surgery, based on the rec- 
ognition 6f living contagia as the agents of 
putrefaction, is virtually triumphant, and 
wir. Tyndall is pardonably proud of a cause in 
which he has done brilliant work. He says: 

“Never before was medicine manned and offi- 
cered as {t is now. To name here the workers at 
present engaged in the investigation of commnu- 
nicable diseases would be to extend beyond 
all reasonable limits this introductory note. 
On the old Baconian lines of obser- 
vation and experiment the work is carried on. 
The intercommunication of scientific thought 
plays bere a most important part. It will prob- 
ably have been noticed that while physiologists 
and physicians in England and elsewhere were 
drawing copiously from the store of facts fur- 
uished by the researches of Pasteur, that admira- 
ble investigator long kept himself clear of physi- 
ology and medicine. There is, indeed, reason to 
believe that he was spurred on to his most recent 
achievements by the papers of Burdon Sanderson, 
Koeh, and others. The union of scientific minds 
is, or ought to be, organic. They are parts ot the 
same body, in which every member, under penalty 
of atrophy and decay, must discharge its due share 
of the duty Imposed upon the whole. Of this 
‘body,’ a short time since, England provided one 
of the healthiest limbs; but round that body legis- 
lation has lately tarown a ligature which threat- 
ens to damage its circulation and to divert its ener- 
gies into foreign channels.” 

Mr. Tyndall puts his essay ‘On Dust and 
Disease,” at the start, asasort of introduction. 
There follows a highly absorbing account of 
his experiments on the optical deportment of 
the air in relation to putrefaction and infec- 
tion. This appeared in the ‘“ Philosophical 
Transactions” of 1876. He defends his 
use of the concentrated beam of light 
to detect impurities in air which might other- 
wise be considered thoroughly filtered of or- 
ganic floating matter. To account for the 
fact that exposed organic infusions do not 
always become infected by the process of 
growth of minute organisms which constitutes 
putrefaction he supposes that the seeds of Bac- 
teria are present in the atmosphere like clouds 
in the sky. Sometimes they are present, some- 
times not. Sometimes the cloud is in one 
place, sometimes in another. Vials site 
by side are not always equally affected. 
Prof. Huxley points out that a similar 
idea occurred to Ebrenberg in regard to in- 
fusoria, (1838.) The strongest essay is ‘‘ Fur- 
ther Researches on the Deportment and Vital- 
ity of Putrefactive Organisms,” published in 
‘* Philosophical Transactions’ in 1877. It is 
somewhat dry for general readers, but not to 
those likely to care atall forsuch subjects. The 
lecture on ‘‘ Fermentation and its Bearings on 
Surgery and Medicine” was given before the 
Science Lectures Association of Glasgow. The 
essay on ‘* Spontaneous Generation” appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century tor January, 1878. 
While these essays cannot be said to equal the 
best of Dr. Tyndall’s former books, such as 
‘“*On Forms of Water” and ‘‘ Heat as a Mode 
of Motion,”’ the subject rather than the writer 
is to blame. Matters that belong so nearly to 
medical practice can hardly offer much scope 
for brilliant writing, however important they 
may be to science in general and to the well- 
being of man. 

NEW BOOKS. 
iota iene 

—Imaginary Conversations. By Walter Sav- 
age Landor. Boston: Roberts Brothers.— 
The dialogues of Landor might be termed 
little classics if they are refused a position 
among the classics of the English language. 


There comes a time in every one’s life when 
they are read with pleasure. The edition now 
published in Boston is in five small handy vol- 
umes, neatly bound and fairly printed. They 
are reprints of the last edition by Forster and 
have his preface. 

—Beauty in the Household. By Mrs. T. 
W. Dewing. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 
18S82.—A pretty little book full of pretty ideas, 
which are not the less practical, very often, 
for being pretty. The scope of the book only 
allows for hints, but hints are all that the 
clever need. One of Miss Oakley’s sentences 
might serve as a perpetual text to be stood in 
tall letters before people of wealth, more par- 
ticularly of New-York people: ‘‘ A home can 
not grow, like a mushroom, ina night.’”?’ The 
spectacle of enormous palaces built, decorated, 
and furnished within so many months. by the 


Sepuentter 10, 1989,—~-Qreammgle Shee ; 


day and night labor of hundreds of workmen. 

and at the expense of millions lavishly poured 
out, is too recent here not to serve as a warn- 
ing. Show residences, not homes, are the result. 


—Magna Charta Stories. Editedby Arthur 
Gilman, A. M. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.— 
A collection of essays on noted deeds of his- 
tory, written chiefly by women. The aim of 
the book is to show ‘‘the persistence with 
which the idea of freedom has been pursued 


through the centuries,” from the mythical age 
of Horatius to the time of King John of Eng- 
land. Among the essayists are Mrs. McKen- 
zie, Mary Blake, Susan Coolidge, Mrs. M. E. 
W. Sherwood, Mrs. Lathrop, and Lizzie W. 
Champney. The editor furnishes three essays. 
Each paper has an illustration of a rather 
meagre and badly drawn variety. 


—The Poetical Works of Alice and Phebe 
Cary. Household Edition. "Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1882.—What connection 
there may be between a household edition and 
narrow margins is not plain. Some  connec- 


tion there seems to be. The readers of maga- 
zines of several years ago were pretty sure to 
light upon verses by one of the sisters Cary, 
graceful verses, neatly turned without much 
thought or emotion, but perfectly suited to the 
demand. The conjoint edition of their poems 
appeared in 1865, and successive editions tes- 
tify that they find readers. Steel portraits of 
Alice and Phcebe Cary appear before their re- 
spective verses. 


—Exonerative Insanity. Addresses by John 
A, Taylor. New-York: 8S. 8S. Peloubet & Co. 
1882.—Two murders, by persons named Bur- 
roughs and Fuchs, took place in Kings County, 
N. Y., in the years 1875 and 1876. John Joseph 
Burroughs shot his wife because she refused to 


live with him. Andreas Fuchs killed William 
Simmons for alleged intimacy with his wife, 
The addresses made by Mr. J. A. Taylor in 
these two trials are printed together, and will 
be of interest to persons who follow the course 
of legal thought in regard to the responsibility 
of the insane and the limits to which the claim 
of insanity can be pushed in order to save 
murderers from the gallows. 


—History of Shorthand. By Thomas 
Anderson. London: W. H. Allen & Co.— 
Did Adam know anything about tachy- 
graphy? The learned Fucius assigns to pim 
not only the paternity of letters, but the in- 
vention of shorthand. One is somewhat ata 
loss to find what were Adam’s necessities in 
the way of reporting, unless his wife were a 
rapid talker. The author, however, inspired 
by his subject, believes that the Ten Com- 
mandments were inscribed in shorthand on 
the stone tablets. It does not seem improb- 


able, however, that the Romans used short- 
hand writers, as Suetonius relates that 
Titus took shorthand notes, and that 
Octavius taught the art to his grand- 
children. Cicero, it is said, employed 
shorthand writers notarii, who took 
down his speeches. Mr. Anderson shows some 
curious specimens of shorthand applied to 
Latin, but whether it be of the older time or 
invented by later chroniclers it is difficult to 
state. Still, there is no reasonable doubt 
that both Greeks and Romans did use short- 
hand. Dividing the epochs of shorthand into 
four — (1) from the invention of writing 
till the date of the Catilonian conspiracy ; 
(2) from that conspiracy to the decline of 
Rome: (3) from the tenth to thesixteenth cen- 
tury, and lastly, from Dr. Bright’s publica- 
tion down to the present date—a great many 
facts of decided interest can be found in the 
volume under review. It was Dr. Timothy 
Bright who was the first of the English graph- 
ologicists, and his system was published in 
1588. Jacques Cossard’s method is some sixty- 
odd years later. All the various systems em- 
ployed in Europe and America are explained 
in the ‘** History of Shorthand,” and there is 
addeu the names of short-hand writers in Eng- 
land who exercise their calling for the London 
newspapers. 


—ihe Portfolio for August. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton. London: Seeley, 
Jackson & Halliday. New-York: J. W. 
Bouton.—Mr. Charles J. Watson’s etching of 
Chelsea, though wanting in that vigorous 
treatment of which Haden alone possesses the 
secret, is creditable work. You see the tower, 
the bridge, the houses, the quay, barges, and 
the river. The chief charm of this etching is 
its clearness, and the clever appreciation of 
the distances. The editor, in an articleon Au- 
tun and its cathedral, discusses most intelli- 
gently the methods of the medizval architects. 
‘fhe medieval architects were as much the 
slaves of fashion as Parisian fine ladies of the 
present day, the only difference in their favor 
being that the fashion changed more slowly, a 
slowness due to the long time , required for re- 
alizing changes of intention in architecture 
in comparison with the rapidity with which 
they may be carried out in costume.” Mr. 
Hamerton thinks that medieval architects act- 
ed under artistic impulses, but had no power of 
criticism, as they were “carried forward by 
the impetus of a great general movement in 
one direction or another, an impetus which 
they did not seem to have had any disposition 
to resist.” At first the unity of St. Lazarus 
—the original church—(to be converted into a 
cathedral later) was perfect, representing the 
best style of the twelfth century, but ad- 
ditions, as they felt the impulses of other 
feelings, destroyed its unity, for it represents 
to-day the mixing of the Gothic and Roman- 
esque. Speaking of the late Vivlet le Duc, 
F rance’s greatest of modern architects, the 
editor says: ‘‘ If the Cathedral of Autun had 
been his private property, I doubt whether he 
would bave long resisted the temptation to 
pull down the Gothic tower and _ spire 
and replace them with a tower of purely 
Romanesque design, but I do not doubt, I 
am perfectly certain, that he would not have 
tolerated the Gothic apse.’’ Leaving this sub- 
ject so cleverly treated by Mr. Hamerton, the 
reproduction of a sketch by Sir John Gilbert, 
“The Council of War,” attracts attention. 
Tn a vaulty chamber, surrounding a table, sit 
in consultation officers and monks clad in the 
costumes of the fourteenth century. Mr. 
Hamerton raises the question in regard to a 
map, which is being studied, but there can be 
no doubt that topographical references of 
some kind must have always been in use. The 
fac simile, which is very good, conveys a good 
idea of Sir John Gilbert’s method. 


—The Greatness of Christ and Other Ser- 
mons. By Alexander Crummell. New-York: 
Thomas Whittaker. 1882.—Volumes of ser- 
mons are frequent enough, but a volume of 
sermons with such a frontispiece as this is 
among the rarest. The photograph of the Rev. 
Alexander Crummell, Rector of St, Luke’s 
Church, Washington, D. C., shows a coal- 
black negro, with white hair and beard, broad, 
thoughtful features, and a high forehead. He 
is the author of a book called ‘‘ The Future of 
Africa,’’ was educated at Canaan, N. 4., 
where the ‘‘embattled farmers” drove the 
schoolboys out of the village with a field-piece, 
and dumped the school-house into a swamp 


because ‘niggers’ were allowed equal 
rights with white children, then at the 
Oneida Institute, and later at Cam- 
bridge University, England. Many years 
of his life were passed in Liberia 
as Rector and Professor. Most of the 
sermons do not differ greatly from those of 
cultivated white clergymen; it is when Mr. 
Crummell touches on the relations of whites to 
blacks, as in the eighteenth sermon, that he 
becomes interesting. ‘*The Social Principle 
Among a People and its Bearing on Their 
Progress and Development” is an energetic, 
enthusiastic, and yet sober arraignment of the 
spirit of caste that still does injustice to col- 
ored people in the United States in a thousand 
humiliating ways. ‘* The Destined Superiority 
of the Negro’’ is well worth reading. Of the 
negro he says: *‘ The flexibility of the negro 
character is not only universally admitted; it 
is often formulated into a slur. The race 
is possessed of a nature more easily 
molded than any other class of men. 
Unlike the stolid Indian, the negro yields to 
circumstances and flows with the currents of 
events. Hence the most terrible afflictions 
have failed to crush him. His facile nature 
wards them off, or else, through the inspira- 
tion of hope, neutralizes their influence. 
Hence, likewise, the pliancy with which, and 
without losing his distinctiveness, he runs into 
the character of other people, and thus bends 
adverse circumstances to his own convenience; 
thus, also, in a measurable degree linking the 
fortunes of his superiors to his own fate and 
destiny. These peculiarities imply another 
prime quality, anticipating future superiority ; 
I mean imitation. The imitative disposition of 
the negro race leads to aspiration. Its tend- 
ency runs to the higher and the nobler quali- 
ties. The history of the race does not signify 
retrogression, does not forecast extinction. It 
is most plainly disciviinary and prenarative - 


Edited by 


SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP 
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Some wines, especiaily those of Bordeaux, 
are said to be richer in iron than most of the 
chalybeate springs. ; 

The Scientific American attributes the es- 
tablishment of the first telegraph line in this 
country and op Long Island to Mr. Harrison 
A. Dyar. 

China is to establish a coast meteorologi- 
cal service with the assistance of Sir Robert 


Hart. Mr. Knipping is organizing a storm 
warning system in Japan. 


Onthe authority of Prof. Maudelin it is 
asserted that the Viola syrtica, the Viola tri 
color, and the‘Viola arvensis contain not les! 
than .083 to.144 per cent. of salicylic acid. 


Dr. Atfdries and M. Faye both agree that 
cyclones, tornadoes, and trombes are one and 
the same mechanical phenomenon, and that 
their powerful action is due to the force in 
upper currents. 


For the first five months of this year the 
Parisian Company for Lighting and Heating 
with Gas have received $6.125-075, or an in- 
crease of 7.82 per cent. over the amount re- 
ceived during the corresponding period of last 
year. 


For last year the world’s production of 
lead is estimated by Herr Landsberg at 440,000 
tons. China and Japan are not included ag 
Febru of this metal, although the proba- 

ility is that their output of lead is very large 
every year. 


There isa brewery near Berlin that man- 
ufactures every year about 92,000 barrels of 
beer. All the buildings are connected with 
electric wires, and the head brewer cansit in 
his room and there control the whole of the 
operations of malting, kiiln-drying, mashing, 
cooling, fermenting, &c. 


_ The waste of the wild cocoons gathered 
in the woods of China, Japan, and Australia 
is made into a felt one-half the size of hair felt, 
and is used for the manufacture of hats and 
for furnishing purposes. It has the peculiar 
bright color of silk, and it is sometimes used 
with hair, wool, cotton, and other substances, 


The heart of the city of Cleveland is 
traversed by a system of bridges, which carry 
the tracks of the New-York, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railroad above the streets and all other 
thoroughfares for about a mile. This elevated 
road cost a quarter of a million dollars. The 
first train passed over it from Chicago to New- 
York on Aug. 30. 


There is a substance called cotton-velvet 
made in China. It is very soft and durable. 
Generally it is dyed of a dark blue color, in a 
solution of one part of indigo to thirteen parts 
of water having a small admixture of wine 
and lime. After the velvet has been allowed 
to soak in this solution for about half an hour 
itis wrung out and dried in the sun. This pro- 
cess 13 repeated 11 times, and finally the tex- 
ture is dampened carefully witha spray of 
slightly acidulated water. 


Some time ago Dr. J. Van der Berghe was 
struck with the constancy of the proportion of 
copper found in bread, and made an examina- 
tion of wheat. In 1,000,000 parts of the grain 
there were 9.24 of metallic copper, and oats 
yielded 10.8 parts in the same quantity. He 
made, of course, the usual preliminary tests to 
ascertain the purity of his reagents, and be 
took care that his gas-buruers were made of 
iron. Even the porcelain capsule was sup- 
ported ona platinum triangle. 


The Sanitary Engineer says the substitution 
of electric lighting by the use of two machines 
driven by one engine instead of gas, at the 
South Kensington Museum, London, has re- 
sulted ina saving in the working expenses at 
the rate of nearly $3,700 a year, or more than 
$112 per annum for each lamp. Up to the end 
of last year the 32 lamps illuminating the Lord 
President’s Court and the Sheepshanks and 

taphael Galleries had been at work for six 
months, or 345 hours of lighting. 


This is an interesting piece of information 
from the Pharm Zeitung: Place a watch, 
with the case open but the works in motion, in 
a vessel so that the wafch will be completely 
covered with benzine. after three hours it 
will be found that the watch has been ther- 
oughly cleaned. The vessel should be covered 
with parchment paper, and the watch be- 
fore it is removed should te slightly agitated. 
Lastly, the watch is laid in benzine again, but 
this time a little petroleum-oil is added in 
order to lubricate the machinery. 


Malaria and its cause have been investi- 
gated by Prof. Tucci, of the district of old 
Rome. He believes that he finds the reason of 
the superior sanitary condition of the Agra 
Romans in ancient days in the system of deep 
drainage practiced by the Romans, their sew- 
ers being often at a level of 15 métres below 
the surtace of the ground. The superficial drain- 
age of the present day, he thinks, can scarcely 
be more salubrious than the stagnant waters 
above ground, because of the combined action 
of the water and the atmosphere upon the 
tufa which lies beneath the surface of the soil. 


It is stated that 150 tons of fresh Austra- 
lian meat preserved in frozen state arrived on 
Aug. 21 and was served out shortly afterward 
in excellent condition to the British fleet at 
Alexandria. On May 1 this meat was shipped 
at Sydney in the steam-ship Sorrento, and 
brought through the Suez Canal in the hottest 
season. In all the cargo, which was first taken 
to London, consisted of 402,000 pounds of beef 
and mutton, where the British Government 
bought 150 tons for the use of the sailors in 
Egyptian waters. This experiment has been 
a grand success, and it determined the:sending 
of the Sorrento for another cargo, 


At a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, on Aug. 14, experimental researches on 
the formation of craters in the moon were 
communicated by M. Bergeron. He sends hot 
air through a brass tube into a melted but 
gradually cooling mass of Wood’s alloy. The 
bubbling of the air forms a circular space first 
like a circus and then like a crater. Svon, 
however, the mass becomes pasty, and forms 
a cone in tbe middie. Some slightly different 
effects were had with other alloys, such 
as a more broken-up appearance of the side of 
the cone, An interruption of the current zave 
rise to the formation of two concentric craters. 


On Oct. 11 there will be a Congress of 
Electricians in Paris. Among other subjects 
to come before the members will be the deter- 
mination of the length of the mercury column 
equivalent to the practical ohm; the construc- 
tion of lightning conductors and the influence 
of telegraph and other wires on electric storms: 
the means of establishing a general system for 
observing electricity, and the meteorogical im- 
portance of the transmission of intelligence by 
electricity. A Diplomatic Congress will also 
consider the subject of telegraph cable protec- 
tion. It is thought that M. Cochery will pre- 
side over the former meeting and M. Duclere 
over the latter. 


An effort has been made by Herr Victor 
Meyer to determine the color of pure water. 
He has found that it 1s ashade between blue and 
green. Taking two glass tubes 40 millimétres 
in diameter and about 1.5 métres in length, 
he connected them by means of rubber tubing, 
forming a tube about 734 métreslong. Both 
ends of this tube are fixed in glass plates and 
fitted with metal sockets, which are provided 
with brass nozzles for filling the tube. All be- 
ing arranged, the tube is placed in a perfectly 
horizontal position and covered with a black 
cloth. Upon looking through the empty tube 
the field of vision appears colorless, as the 
cloth and the metal sockets prevent the glass 
from exerting any influence. As soon, how- 
ever, as the tube is filled with distilled water 
an intense bluish-green color is observed. 


The President of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science this year— 
Dr. Charles William Siemens—is not a native 
of Great Britain. When he was 19 vears of 
age he arrived in England with a stout heart 
but with little or no money. He took with 
him from Germany some improvements in the 
methods of electro-piating, and a Birmingham 
firm bere hold of them he received his first 
substantial start in life. The present, or the 
fifty-second, meeting of the association, at 
Southampton, is not very likely to stand high 
in the annals of the organization. Yet the at- 
tendance was good and much solid work was 
reviewed. Year by year the trouble with the 
meetings is that the aE geo read by members 
simply sum up what had appeared from their 
own pens in special magazines or in the papers 
published under the authority or direct super- 
vision of various scientific bodies. The ‘ me- 
moirs’’ have too stale a flavor for the most part 
in this age, which demands early publicity for 
any important work. 


A HAWAIIAN NEARLY CHOKED BY A FISH 
From the San Francisco Alta. 

A native named Kahale, while fishing at 
Maliko, came near losing his life in a peculiar man- 
ner. He had caught a very small fish in his hands 
and undertook to killit by biting the back of its 
head. The fish gave a sudden spring, and. escaping 
from his hand. darted into his t, entirely clos- 
ing the aperture and lodging half-way down. At 
first all efforts to dislodge it were unavailing, and 
it was feared that the man would choke to death. 
But at last. by being placed in a favorable position, 
and by making a final effort, assisted at the same 


time by a friend, his fishship was ejected. The 
xzoan was gone as as the fisb- 
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ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & 0, 
CARPETS. 


Have now open their Fall Importation of Foreign 


Carpets, forming e collection of rare novelties 


unequaled in desighs, colorings, &c., viz.: 


Axminster, 
Wilton, and 
Brussels. 


4 choice assortment of American Carpets, Oil- 


cloths, Rugs, Mats, &c., &c. 


Broadway, corner 19th-st. 





AP Stewart & Co 
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During the Present Month 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS 


A 


REAL INDIA SHAWLS 


Colorings, 


| 


BROADWAY. 4TH-AV., 9TH & 10TH STS, | 
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WE HAVE JUST OPENED OUR 
TION OF JERSEYS FOR BOYS + G . iO 
WHICH WE INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION, ALSO 
NEW FALL STYLES IN BOYS’ CLOTHING, MISSES’ 
AND CHILDREN’S SUITS AND CLOAKS, BABIES’ 
CLOTHING. EVERYTHING FOI CHILDREN’S 
WEAR, INCLUDING HATS, CAPS, MILLINERY, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, SHOES, &c., ALL AT LOW 
YRICES FOR RELIABLE GOODS. 


BEST & CO., 


LILIPUTL 


NEW IMPORTA- 


AN 


N BAZAAR, 


60 West 23 

TO WHOLESALE BUYERS OF GLOVES. 
HARRIS BROTHERS, 
70. 877 BROADWAY, 

a complete and elegant line of button, hook, 

mousqguetaire, &c., in 

KID, SUEDE, AND CHAMOIS GLOVES. 

ALSO, 
A fine line of ladies’ and children’s 
JERSEY, CASHMERE, THIBET, and SILK GLOVES, 
English, French,:and German importations. 

No better variety of GLOVES In the City at wholesale. 
NOLD SHADES, 37c. EACH; GOLD DADO’S 
WShades, from 75c. pair; pring measure; Holland 

Shades, ready made to hang, with spring roller, tas- 

eed fringe, 90c, each; Carpets, &c. BEERS, No. 145 
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UNIVERSAL INTEROCEANIC 
COMPANY, 

OFFICE OF AMERICAN COMMITTEE, } 

New-xyorK, Sept. 8, 1882. § 
The stockholders of the PANAMA RAILROAD COM- 
PANY who, by contract of June 10, 1381, sold their 
shares of stock to the UNIVERSAL INTEROCEANIC 
CANAL ASSOCIATION are hereby notified that the 
said Canal Association has elected to avail itself of 
the option given it by sald contract to pay the whole 
bum due upon the deferred installments of four-sixtiis 
of the price agreed upon, with the accrued interest, 
on or before Dec. 10, 158%, and thatthe said Canal 
Association will make the necessary deposit of money 
for this purpose, on or before said Dec. 10, with the 
Trustee in the City of New-York, as provided in said 

contract. kK. W. THOMPSON, 
Chairman American Committee. 


CANTON CUMPANY MORTGAGE GOLD 
BONDs. 


By virtue of the authority andin pursuance of the 
requirements of the deed of trust securing said bonds 
from the Canton Company, of Baltimore, to the un- 
fersigned, as Trustees, dated Ist December, 1873, we, 
she undersigned Trustees, hereby give notice to the 
aolders of the Canton Company Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
that, on the 25th day of September next, we will, at 
ihe banking-house of Alexr. Brown & Sons, in the city 
of Baltimore, State of Maryiand, seiect by lot one 
hundred and thirty-five of said bonds of $1,000 each, 
{gay $135,000,) for redemption ip accordance with the 
provisious of the sald mortgage deed of trust. 

GEORGE 38, BROWN, 

WM. H. GRAHAM, 

W. G. BOWDOIN, 
Trustees of Canton Company Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
BaLTimore, Aug, 21, 1882. 


PARTIES DESIROUS OF DEALING IN 
MIHY 1 7 Es 
STOCKS 

8hould write to-or call on the old Banking House of 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
No. 11 Wallest., New-York, 
Members of New-York Stock Exchange, 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY.) 
This house transacis a general Stock Commission 


business, with very large experience. Interest al- 
lowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payable on demana. 


BANKING HOUSE 
OF 
RENRY CLEWS & CO., 

No. 18 New-st., (next door to the Stock Exchange,) N.Y. 

Stocks, bonds, grain, and cotton bought and sold 
Dniy on commission for cash or on margin. Deposits 
received; 4 per cent. allowed on daily balances, Mem- 
bersof New-York Stock Exchange, New-York Mining 
Exchange, and the Chicago Koard of Trade. Private 
wire to Chicago. 
N. Y. BRANCHES, ( No. 953 Broadway, corner 23d-st.; 
connected by fe rand Central Hotel opp. Vond-st.; 
private wires, No. 346 Kroadway,corner Leonard-st. 


NEW-YORK, LACK A WANNA AND WEST- 
ERN KAILWAY COMPANY. 
FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. BONDS OF 1921. 
Interest payable semi-annually upon the lst days 
pf JANUARY and JULY, 
This road forms, with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Kailroad, a direct through line from 
NEW-YORK TO BUFFALO. 
The mortgage isafirst lien upon the equipment as 


well as upon the road. 
For sale by MOSES TAYLOR & CO., 
No. 52 Wali-st. 


THE NORTH RIVER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, i 
PRESIDENT’S OFFIC“, NEW-YORK, Aug. 23, 1882, 
HE STOCK HOLDEKS OF THE NORTH 
RIVER CONSTKUCTION COMPANY are hereby 

notified that a further installment of ten (10) per cent. 

on their respective shares (instaliment No. 6) has been 
duly called by the Board of Directors, payable at the 
comany’s office, No. 15 Broad-st., (Mills Building,) New- 

York City, on Monday, Sept. 11, 1882. 

-— Seansfer-books will be nage) gg om veg J 

» 3P. M, iithe morning oO uesday, Sept, 1% 

i ead EF. WINSLOW, President. 


OFFICE OF THE 
HUDSON RIVER CONTRACTING COM- 
PANY, 
NO. 160 BROADWAY. : 

The transfer-books of the Hudson River Contract- 
mg Company will be closed on MONDAY, Sept. 11, 
1882, at ¥o’ciock P. M., for the purpose of ascertain- 
ng the stockholders entitled to receive securities. 


ue notice will be given of the date of distribution. 
A. H, CALEF, Secretary. 


ITY RK. R. BONDS AND STOCKS FOR 
INVESTMENT.—" Beit” R. R. Bonds and Stock, 
BROADWAY AND7TH-AV. k. R. STOCK. Also, others. 
Bank stocks and insurance stocks dealt in. 
E. C. HILLIER or P. L. THOMAS, 53 Exchange-place. 


GWYNNE & DAY, 

NO, 45 WALL-STREET, 
TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING AND_ BROKER- 
AGE BUSINESS IN RAILWAY SHARES, BONDS, &c. 
a 


BROWN BROTHERS & CU., 
NO. 59 WALL-ST. 


{ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


—P eee 


CANAL 








} presentation of 


| place, New-York 
} est upon the said 


23dest,, Bet. Sth and 6th Avs | 


| City, River, and Harbor Transportation Co. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


, BOUGHTON, No. 6 Howard-st 


FINANCIAL. 


VERMILYE 
& 60., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW-YORK STOCK 
_ EXCHANGE cas 
AND 18 NASSAU-ST., N. ¥. 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
ELL ON COMMISSION “OR CASH 
ALL SECURITIES DEALT IN AT 
THE NEW-YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJEC? TO 
DRAFTS AT SIGHT, AND MAKE ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED COLLATERALS. 


SAPE 
DEPOSIT 
VAULT 


OF THE 


NASSAU BANK, 


CORNER NASSAU AND BEEKMAN STS. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


In Addition to being in a Fire-Proof Building, 
AND PROTECTED BY ELECTRIC ATTACHMENTS, 
SAFES FROM $15 TO $250 PER YEAR. 


CANTON COMPANY MORTGAGE GOLD 
BONDS. 

Notice is hereby given to the holders of these bonds 
that, under the requirement of the deed of trust and 
in accordance with our published notice, we have this 
day drawn $166,000 of the mortgage bonds of the Can- 
ton Company of Baltimore, say Nos. 1,102, 1,251, 718, 
1,227, 887, 1,095, 1,235, 1,270, 1,252, 782, 1,301, 1,314, 
1,174, 1,492, 154, 210, 1,078, 1,514, 115, 1,581, 1,256, 935, 
1,520, 1,188, 1,497, 471, 207, $42, 316, 1,273, 1,540, 
1,583, 271, 213. 884, 882, 1,176, 1,047, 1,061, 342, 1,622, 

59, 1,077, 310, 1,487, 160, 1,029, 142%, 1,225, 18, 1,250, 
1,321, 857, 289, 455, 1,263, 387, 775, 1,199, 1,267, 347, 
874, 35, 1,420, 1,547, 827, 1,391, 1,203, 1,284, 910, 1,27, 
695, 1,478, 934, 603, 945, 126, 1.403, 367, 1,577, 1,133, 607, 
750, 464, 683, 1,526, 559, 681, 148, 1.214, 1,255, 708, 166, 
460, 623, 784, 1,512, 204, 145, U4, 1,405, 1,459, 876, 1,501, 
1,546, 415, 893, 562, 1.261, 161, 1,450, 973, 1,338, 42, 114, 
169, 1,389, 1.582, 404, 106, 915, 363, 1,496, 696, 1,471, 
465, 618, 1,422, 178, 1,271, 260, 1,233, 1,33 34, 1,156, 
91, 1,082, 258, 1,319, 81, 1,163, 1,135, 715, 509, 148, 967, 
199, 572, 60, 1,396, YR9, 926, 1,354, 1,337, 135, 791, 817, 
825, 1,006, 1,120, 930, 504, 1,302, 383, 1,307, 1,632, 

—$1,000 each, which accordingly are now payable at 
the office of ALEX’R BROWN & SONS, with interest 
to date of payment, and on such of the above named 
bonds as may not be thus presented for payment in- 
terest willcease after sixty days from this date, say 
Oct. 21, 1882. GEORGE 8. BROWN, 

WM. H. GRAHAM, 
W. G. BOWDOIN, 
Trustees of the Canton Company’s Mortgage Bonds. 
BALTIMORE, Aug. 22, 1882. 


iountze Brothers, 
BANKERS, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, (EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
NEW-YORK. 

* E> ‘a rma ,ImIVNZ nN oa vi 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED 
subject tocheck at sight, and 

balances. 
Government and other bonds and investment se- 
eurities bought and sold on commission, 
Telegraphic transfers made to Londonand 
ous places in the United States. 
Bills drawn on the Union Bank of London. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


and circular notes issued forthe use of 
all parts of the world. 





interest allowed on 


to vari- 


travelers in 
MARQUETTE, HOUGHTON AND ONTONA} 
GON RAILROAD COMPANY, 

Notice is hereby given that in accordance with the 
provisions of the trust mortgage of the Marquette, 
Houghton and Ontonagon Railroad Company, dated 
March 1, 1578, the following 6 per cent. bonds, secured 
by the said mortgage, have this day been drawn by 
lot, viz.: 11, 42 . 62, 1x3, 134, 197, 237, 238, B03, 414, 

3, 583, 585, 502, 612, 
99V, 1,085, 1,037, 1,000, 1, 
1,334, 1,335, 1,344, 1,: 
1,75 1,755, 1.80, 1,838 
2,028, 2,081, 2,042, 2,082, 2,105, 
2,384, 2,849, 2,401, 2,411. 
interest of the same will be paid on 
the said bonds at the office of the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, No. 26 Exchange 
.on the 15th September, i552. Inter- 
bonds will cease on that date, viz.: 
» 1882. 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
Trustees. 
ROLSTON, President, 


“a SD, 
549, 
.d08, 
154 


The princtip:z nd 


15th Septembe 
fHE FAR) g 


By R. G. 
*, Sept. 7, 1882. 
THE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CO. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
6 per cent. coupon bonds payable quarterly. 
POST. MARTIN & CO., No. 3+ Pine-st. 


STEAM-BOATS. 


STARIN’S 





Office, Pier 18 N. R., foot Cortlandiest. 

Consignments of freight forwarded (as directed) to 
any part of the world. 

Unequaled Facilities tor Dispatch. 

Orders received for delivery of all kinds ot 
and merchandise to any part of the City. 

Sen and Harbor Towing and River aud Har- 
bor Lighterage. 

Freight of every description promptly lightered to 
any point in the harbor at reasonable rates 

Steam-boxts, Barges, und Groves to charter 
for Excursions. 

Steamers JOHN H. STARIN and ERASTUS CORN- 
ING, for NeweHaven, leave Pler18 N. R. ato P.M. 
dally, (Saturdays excepted.) 

Metropolis Express Coa.. between New-York and 
New-Haven. Care and dispatch guaranteed. 

Freight fer points on the D. L., and W. R. R. re- 
ceived at Pier19. For New-Haven and points Bast at 
Pier 13. 


North Shore, Staten Isiand.—Eleven miles for 
ten cents, via steamers from Pier1E. R., foot White- 
hall-st. 

Central Shipyard, Communipaw, N, J., dry- 
docks, machine and boiler shop—everything apper- 
taining to the construction and repalr of vessels. 


Treioht 
rreigne 


FALL RIVER LINE 

For BOSTON and all points Fast. The steamers 
BEISTOW and PROVIDENCE leave New-York 
daily, Sundays included at 5:30 P. M. from Pier No. 
23 Nortn hKiver, foot of Murray-st. Steamers carry 
BANDS OF MUsiC. : 

NEWPOKT LINE for momrert. Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Nantucket, Cape Cod, and ait local points on the 
Old Colony RKallroad. Steamers NEWPOKT and 
OLD COLONY leave New-York daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, at 6 P. M. from Pier No, 28 North Kiver, 

Connection by ANNEX BOAT from Brooklyn 5 
P. M.. Jersey City 4 P.M. Tickets and state-rooms for 
both Ines may be secured in New-York at ail princt- 
pal hotels, transfer and ticket offices, at the office on 
rier No. 2%, and on steamers, GEV. L. CONNOR, 

BORDEN &« LOVELL, Agents. Gen’l Pass. Agent. = 
PROVIDENCE LINE. 

*"" ¥OR PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 

Connecting with Prov. and Worcester RK. R. 
tor ALL POINTS NORTH and EAST, vila W ORCESTER, 

The entirely new and elegant steamer RHODE 
ISLAND, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and 
the magnificent steamer MASSACHUSETTS on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, will Jeave at 
5 P.M. from Vier 29 N. K., foot of Warren-st, 

Connections made at Providence, via P.and W. lail- 
road, for Worcester and all Northern, Eastern, and 
White Mountain points. Tickets for sale at all prin- 
cipal ticket offices. State-rooms secured at oifices of 
Westcott Express Co., at 3 Astor House, 207, 381, 307, 
and 421 Broadway, and at Fifth-Avenue and Windsor 
Hotel ticket offices, L. W. FILKINS, G. P. Agent. 


STONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON. 


CONNECTING WITH ALL POINTS EAST, 
FARE always as low as by any other line, Steam- 
ers NARKAGANSETT and STONINGTON daily, (except 


Sundays,) ; b 

autos P. M,. from Pier 33 North River. 
foot of Jay-st., urriving in Boston at6éA. M. Tickets 
for sale at all principal ticket offices. State-rooms se- 
cured at offices of Westcott Express Co., at 3 Astor 
House, 207, 381, 397, and 421 Broadway, ond at Fifth- 
Avenue and Windsor Hotel ticket offices, . 


L. W. FILKINS, General Passenger Agent. 


NOR RONDOUT AND KINGSTON AND 

1 CATSKILL MOUNTAINS.—Landing at Cranston's 
Landing, (West Point,) Cornwall, Newburg, Mariboro, 
Milton, Poughkeepsie, Esopus, connecting with 
Ulster and Delaware and Stony Clove _ Kallroaas. 
Steam-boats City of Catskill and James W. Baldwin 
leave daily at 4 P. M. foot of Harrison-st.. North River, 
except Saturdays, when the City of Catskill leaves at 
1P.M., connecting with evening train for SUMMER 
RESORTS through the Catskill Mountains. |... 


LBANY DAY BOATS.—ALBANY ANDC. VIB- 

BARD.—Dalily, (Sundays excepted,) leave Vestry- 
st. pler 8:35 & W, 22d-st. at 9 A. M., (Brooklyn by Annex 
8 A. M.,) landing at Nyack ferry, West Point, New- 
burg, Po’keepsie, Khinebeck, Catskill, & Hudson, con- 
necting at Rhinebeck (by ferry) with 2:45 P.M. train 
on Ulster & Del. K. R. & at Catskill with special train 
on Catskill Mt. R. R. for the resorts of the CATSKILL 
MOUNTALNS; at ALBANY with trains for the NORTH 
& WEST & special SARATOGA EXPRESS, 


UBANY BOATS, PEOPLE’S LINE,—DREW 

and ST. JOHN leave Pier No. 41 North River, foot 

of Canal-st., every WEEK-DAY at 6 P. M., connecting 

at Albany (Sunday morning excepted) with trains 
north, west, and east. 

Excursion tickets to Albany and return, good 30 

days, $2 50. W. W. EVERETT, President. 


OR NORWALK AND DANBURY DAILY. 
Jeane ADELPHI leaves Pier No. 27 £. R., near 
Peck-slip, at 2:45 P. M., and foot 3lst-st., E. K., at 3 
Pp. M., connecting with New-Haven and Danbury Roads 
each way. } 

FARE, 85 CENTS; EXCURSION. 50 CENTS, 


VROY BOATS—CITIZEN’S LINE—NEW STEAM- 
Tt ers SARATOGA and CITY OF TROY leave daily (ex- 
cept Saturday) at 6 P. M., Pier No, 44 North River, foot 
of Christopher-st., connecting with morning trains for 
north and west. Sunday steamer touches at Albany. 











rae MEETINGS. 


EW-YORK CONCERT COMPANY, LIM- 

ITED.—The regular annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the NEW-YORK CONCERT COMPANY, lim- 
ited, for the election of Directors for the ensuing year, 
will be held at the office of the company, No. 757 
Broadway, New-York City, on MONDAY, Sept. 11, 
1882, at 12 o’clock noon. 

RUDOLPH ARONSON, President. 


ul be. | 
FURS. 
QEA L SACQUES RE-DY ES! BEST MANNER, 
darkest shade, highest lustre; lengthened enor | 


weer 


or beaver, relined and finished coipiete. 


} 22d-st. S:3u., 


EXCURSIONS. 


OEP PP OOO 


STARIN’S 


GLEN ISLAND 


Long Island Sound. 
THE DAY SUMMER RESORT. 


Two grand concerts daily. Grafulla’s celebrated 
band, Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartet, Depot Kand 
U. S&S. Army, David’s Island. Superior Dinners, a la 
carte. Old-fashioned Rhode Island Clam-bake. Fish- 
ing Boating, Bathing, Billiards, Bowling, Rite Range. 

he fast excursion steamers SAM SL AN, LAURA 
M. STARIN, and JOHN SYLVESTER run daily. 


TIME-TABLE FOR SUNDAYS ONLY. 
Pier 18N.R. foot, Jewell’s Wharf, | Thirty-third-st., 
Cortlandt-st. Brooklyn. E.R. 
8:15 A. M. 8:30 A, M. 
9:45 A. M. 
10:45 A. M. 
12:00 M, 
1:00 P. M. 
2:15 P. M. 


OE Ee ee 


10:30 A. M. 
11:30 A. M. 
12:45 P. M. 

M. 


5:15 P. M. 5: 
Returning, leave GLEN ISLAND 10:15, 11:4 
12:45, 3:16, 6:00, 5:30, 6:30, 7:30, and 8 P. M. 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 40 CENTS. 


MANHATTAN BEACH, ~ 


VIA GREENPOINT. 

The steamer SYLVAN GROVE leaves the pler foot of 
Twenty-third-street, EAST RIVER, for the company’s 
depot, Greenpoint, connecting with trains for Manhat- 
tan Beach, at 8:45, 9:45, 10:45 A. M., and half-hourly 
from 11:16 A, M. to 9:15 P. M. “i 

TRAINS LEAVE MANHATTAN BEACH at *7:35, 10, 
11:05 A. M.; 12:06, 12:30, 1:08, 1:30 P. M., and every fit- 
teen and thirty minutes past the hour to 9:30 P, M., 
and at 10, 10:35 P, M. 

VIA_ BAY RIDGE. A 

The steamers D. R, MARTIN and MATTEAWAN leave 
foot of Whitehall-st., terminus of all the elevated rail- 
ways, at "8:10 A. M., and half-hourly from 9:10 A. M. 
to9:10 P. M. 

TRAINS LEAVE MANHATTAN BEACH at *7:10, 
*8:10, 9:10 A, M., and half-hourly from 10:10 A. M. to 
10:10 P, M. 

*Trains marked thus do not run on Sundays, 

EXCURSION TICKETS FOR SALE AT ALL DOWN- 
TRACK STATIONS OF THE ELEVATED RAILWAYS, 
PRICE 60 CENTS, INCLUDING ELEVATED RAIL- 
WAY FARES. ¥ , 

AFTERNOON AND EVENING CONCERTS BY GIL- 
MORE’S BAND AND EMINENT SOLOISTS, 

AIRY LAND.—GRAND ILLUMINATION OF 
THE GROUNDS EVERY TUESDAY EVENING, | 

THE OORA N ABLAZE. AQUATIC FILRE- 
WORKS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING. 

PAIN’S GREA' PYROTECHNIC EXHIBITIONS 
EVERY SATURDAY EVENING. 

IRON STEAM-BOAT CO 
a a 
—FOR—- 


CONE LY FLSuANY 
IRON PIERS DIRECT, 
ALL-WATER ROUTE—NO CHANGES. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY TIME-TABLE. 
LEAVE WEST 23D-ST.: 
For Old Pier. i 
¥:00 A, M. | 3:00 P, M. 


ONLY 


Pier. 

3:45 P, 
5:00 P, ° 
6:00 P. M. 
7:00 P. M. 
8:30 P. 


10:00 A. M. 4:30 P. M. 
11:00 A, M. 5:30 P. M. 
12:00 M. 6:30 P. M. 
1:00 P, 7:45 P. M. 
2:00 P, 
Leave 


M. 
M. | 
Pier 1 thirty minutes later, 


RETURNING, LEAVE CONEY ISLAND: 
Old Pier. New Pier 
10;30 A.M. } 4:45P.M. {| 11:00 4, M, 5B: 
11:30 A, M. 6:15 P. M. |} 12:00 M, 
2:30 P. M. 7:15P.M. |} 1:00P. } 
mr. M. | S:hb P, a 2:15 P. M. 
y . M. |; 9:30 P. M. 3:15 P. M. 
3:45 P. M. i 4:15 P. M, 
Tickets good on either pier. 
Excursion tickets for sale at all elevated rallroad 


Island 


Grand xenrsion to Fir 
SUNDAY, SEPT, 10, 
{RON STEAM-BOAT CoO.’S STEAMER 


SImRmRivs, 
The stanchest and fastest excursion steamer 


BY 


afioat. 


West 10th-st. at 
Pier 1, N. Y., at 
bridge Wharf, Brooklyn.......... 
DIRECT FOR 
SURF HOTEL DOCK, FIRE ISLAND, 


GEORGE KETCHAM, Supt. 


AUDSON RIVER BY DAYLIGHT 


GRAND EXCURSION 
THE FAST AND ELE STEAMERS 
ALBANY ond C. VIBBARD, 
Daily, (except Sundays,) from Vestry-st. Pier, 8:3! 
West -2d-st. at 9A. M BROOKLYN, by Annex, ai § 
A. M.) for 


SAMMIS’S 


1 LAW 
bY tAN' 


WEs1 


excursionists 


POINT, 
Where the will have three hour 
which to visit the Military Academy and th 
other points of interest. 

AND NEWBURG, 


One hour and three-quarters;) returning, arri 


and Vestry-st, 5:50 P. M. 


: mera 

ROCKAWAY BEACH. 
RK, WOODHAVEN, & ROCKAWAY 

ROAD MPANY. 

Trains leave daily, except Sundays, from Hunter’ 


., 6:25, 8 9:33, 11:03 


as 
Brooklyn, almost hourly. 
UNDAY TRAINS 
Leave Hunter’s Point and Bushwick hour 
A. M. to8 P. M. 
Flatbush-av., Brooklyn, every h 
from § A, Mi. to 8:50 P. M. 
Returning, leave fo: Hunter’s Point, Bushwiek, and 
Brooklyn, almost hourly. 
FINK FISHING IN JA 
TIME, 30 MINT 
om=~ CENTS! Ho? FOR 
m—e CONEY ISLAND POINT. 
EXCURSION TICKE’ 5 CTS. 

SUNDAY TIME EK. 
Acknowledged to be the finest and safest beach for 
bathing on Coney Island. 

TAKE SITEAMERS 
RIVERDALE, and CHRYSTENAH, 
as follows: 
West lith-st. 
9:00 A. SL v:10 A. M, 
10:00 A. M. 10:10 A, M, 
11:00 A. M. 11:10 A. 3 
12;00 M. 12:10 P. 
1:00 P. M. 1:10 P. 
2:00 P. M. 2:10 P. M. 
3:00 P. da. 3:10 P. M. 


ur and ten minutes, 


YA BAY. 


JOSEPHINE, 


West 22d-st. Franklin-st. 


- o Me f >P.™M. 5:2 
Returning, will leave Coney Islana Poin 
11:20 A. M., 12:20, 1:20, 5, 6, and 7 P, af. 
A —GRAND SUNDAY EXCURSION 
tie UP THE EAST RIVER 
AND LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
THE STEAMER IDLEWILD 
Will make the above excursion 
EVERY 5S DAY. 
Leaving Peck-slip, Pier 24 FE. atY¥A. M., and 3l1st-st., 
E. R., at 9:15 A.M., stopping at Whitestone, Great Neck, 
Sand’s Foint,Glen Cove,Sea Cliff, Glenwood,andKoslyn. 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 
The IDLEWILD will make an extra excursion as 
above every Saturday, leaving Peck-slip 4:15 and 31st- 
1:30 P.M 


DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE oF Tit DELAWARE AND HupsoN Cc ANAL ; 
Company, NEW-Yor«, Aug. 24, 1882. b) 
A&A QUARTERLY DIVLDEND OF ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS (1%) PER CENT. on the cap- 
ital stock of this company will be paidatthe National 
Bank ot Commerce, in this City, on and after MON- 
DAY, llth SEPTEMBER next, 

The transfer-books will be closed from the close of 
business on Saturday, Aug. 20, until the morning of 
Tuesday, Sept. 12. By order of the Board. 

JAMES C. HARIT, Treasurer. 





TRANSFER OFFICER UNION MINING COMPANY OF ) 
ALLEGHANY County, Mv., Room No, 46, > 
No. 115 BROADWAY, New-York, Aug, 23, 1882. 
TRNHE BOARD OF DIRECTOICS HAVE TO- 
day declared a dividend of 24% per cent. upon the 
capital stock of this company, payable at this office 
on and after 16th September next. 
The transfer-books will be closed from the 5th to the 
15th September, both inclusive, 
JAS, STEUART MACKIE, Treasurer, 





< New-York, Aug, 26, 1882. 
VHE BULWER CONSOLIDA'CED MINING 
COMPANY this day declared its TENTH MONTH- 
LY DIVIDEND of TEN CENTS PER SHARE, pay- 
able on Sept. 1%, 1882, at the office of Farmers’ Loan 
ee Company, No. 26 Exchange-place, New- 

ork. 

Transfer-books close on Sept. 2, 1882, and open Sept. 

13, M. K. COOK, Vice-President. 


OFFICE ST, JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY, ?} 
No. 152 BROADWAY, NrW-YorK, Sept. 6, 1882, 
HE BOARD OF DIREC®ORS OF THIS 
company has deciared the usual quarterly divi- 
end of two (2) per cent. on the capital stock,(twenty- 
first dividend,) payable at the office of the company, 
on and after Sept. 25, 1882. Transfer-books wiil be 
closed Sept. 20 and open Sept. 26. 
HUGH N. CAMP, Tr. 
DEADWOOD-TERRA MINING COMPANY, 
No. 18 WALL-ST.. New-York, Sept. ¥, 1882. i 
DIVIDEND NO. 22. 

A dividend of Thirty Thousand Dollars, being fifteen 
cents per share, has been declared for August, payable 
at the office of the transfer agents, Lounsbery & Hag- 
gin, No. 18 Wall-st., on the 20th Inst. Transfer-books 
close on the 15th inst. H.B. PARSONS, Secretary. 


New-York, Sept. 2. 1882. 
HE STANDARD CONSOLIDATED MIN- 
ING COMPANY to-day declared its monthly divi- 
dend of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER SHARE, payable 
Sept. 12, 1882, at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, No. 26 Exchange-place, New-York, 
Transter-books close Sept. 4 and open Sept. 13. 
M. R. COOK, Vice-President, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S GOC0A 


BREAKFAST, 

By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 

overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 

y a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. EPPS has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors' bills. It is by the ju- 
dicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to 
resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak polnt. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (45-. and fb.) by grocers,‘Jabeled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, Lonaon, England. 


WANTED. 
W AS TED-ALL PERSONS NOT PAID FOR THEIR 


labor or ds to call at THORNE’S law office, No. 
9 Murrav-st.. m2 No. 10; advice free 


—_—ee 


— 


BOARDING AND LODGING. 


THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


The uv-town office of THE TIMES is located at 
No. 1,269 Broadway. Open daily, Sundays in- 
cluded, from 4 A. M.to9 P.M. Subscriptions received 
and copies of 

THE TIMES for sale 

ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P. M, 


NEA R UNION LEAGUE CLUBS. — VERY 
small private family will let handsomely furnished 
second floor, en suite; parlor, private bath, and sleep- 
ing apartments; with or without unexceptionable pri- 
vate table; only those desiring and able to pay for the 
exclusiveness of a refined home need adress KE- 
ALITY, Box 281 Times Up-town Office, 1,260 Broad way. 


QECOND FLOOR HANDSOMELY FUR- 
sAnished; also, rooms for gentlemen, with or with- 
out board; unexceptionable references. Call at No. 
153 Madison-av. 


PRETY-BOCRT Ast » NO. 218 WEST.— 
A Handsomely furnished large alcove on second 
floor; also, front and back hall rooms, third floor; 
good board, genteel home; references. 


Toler a-st.. BETWEEN 5TH AND 
6TH AVS.—A desirable second floor front alcove 
room, With breakfast, toa gentleman. Address DEL- 
TA, Box No. 309 Limes Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


RIVATE FAMILY. NEAR 50TH-ST.. 
H will take one family of two or three adults, with 
board. Address MOQUET, Box No. 303 Times Up- 
town Office, No, 1,269 Broadway. 

LEGANT SECOND FLOOR—FOUR OR SIX 

rooms, with or without superior private table; 
with refined people at No. 28 West 3lst-st.; unexcep- 
tionable references given and required. 


VIFTH-AV., NO. 343.— DESIRABLE ROOMS 

on parlor, (with private bath,)second, and third 

floors, With first-class board; private table if required; 
references exchanged. 


LR TH-AV.—PRIVATE FAMILY HAVE ELE- 
i’ gantly furnished rooms, with board, en suite or 
singly; references exchanged. Address WSTHER, Box 
No. 286 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 
©. 108 WEST 45THesT.—EXTRA LARGE 
and handsomely furnished second floor; private 
bath, wardrobes, &c.; first-class table and appoint- 
ments; single rooms on upper floors. 








| iy “A V., NO. 307.—PARLOR AND SECOND 
floor, handsomely furnished, with or without prt- 
vate taple; references and location of the best; rooms 
for gentlemen, 
PRIVATE FAMILY ON 37TH-ST., NEAR 
A Sth-av., offers a handsomely furnished suite of 
rooms without board, or with private table. Address 
BURTON, Box 313 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


} ANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS 
3 with board; sunny exposure; each suitable for 
two gentlemen, or gentleman and wife. For particu- 
lars apply at No. 108 West 44th-st. 


TEAR WINDSOR HOTEL.—HANDSOMELY 
i furnished second floor in suites of four rooms, 
with superior private table. Address HOME, Box No, 
276 Times Up-tuwn Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 

VOR TV NIN'CH-ST.. NO. 22 EAST, AND 

NO, 68 38TH-ST., BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH AVS.— 
A choice of handsome suites; house serving private 
tables only; references, 

TO. 17 EAST SIST-SPT., 5TH AND NAD- 
LN ISON AVS.—Handsomely furnished parlor, sevond 
and third floors: complete suites, with or without 
strictly private table; highest reference. 

NWO. 52 WEST 47TH-s'T.—HANDSOMELY 
IX furnished rooms in suites or single, with first- 
class table if desired; references. 

NS: 209 WEST 431D-S'T.—ELEGANTLY FUR- 
iNnished rooms for gentleman and wife or single 
gentlemen, with or without board. 


THYUHIRTY-EIGHTH-sST., NO. 115 WEST. 
Well-furnished rooms, with or without board; 
adults only; references, 


TO. 37 WEST 50TH-STV.—DESIRABLE SEC- 
LN ord floor rooms, with board, suitable for one or 
two gentlemen: references, 


WO. 176 MADESON-AV.—A 
iN furnished parior floor of five rooms to let 
private table only; references exchanged. 

856 


TO. 256 WET 24TH-ST.—PLEASANT DOU 
LL‘ bleand single rooms,with board; allconveniences: 
reference. 
gy ECOND-STORY FSRONT AND 
)Jroom, furnished or unfurnished, with board; 
ican family, No, 242 West 24th-st. 


HANDSOMFLY 
with 


Amer- 


N?: 353 STH-AV., CORNER 84TH-ST.--ELI 
LN gant second floor; also rooms on third floor, with 
private table. 


WI v7] 1 +} MADISON-AV.. NORTH.-W ! 
LY CORNER 31ST-ST.—One suite, elegantly furnished, 
with private table. 


N ?- 138 VMAD TSON-AV.—TWO GENTLEMI 
Lean be accommodated with first-class roon 
board; references exchanged, 
AO. 39 WEST 247TH 
‘4 Handsome rooms, en 
table excellent. 

TO. 23 WEST SAT 
LN furnished floors: roon 


-“T..NEA 


suite or Sing 


tes T’.—~HANDSOMELY 
en suite; with or withont 


| private table; reference 


TO. SO WEST 26TTH-ST, 
iNiies and single rooms, w 
commodate 100 guests. 


Wo. 43 WEST : 
asunny, handsomel 


class; best reference. 


SUITES FOR FPAMI 
ith first-class board; ac 


FRONT PARLOR, 


house strictly first 


php tag A ie tt a ST. NO. 39 t. 
rll 


Large, handsomely furnished rooms for 
also hall rooms, with board; 


MA 
fai 
refer 
VY ANDERRILT HOTEL, 

LEXINGTON New house, new 
elevator; moderat 


enc:s. 


42-87, A} 


AV furnitu 
rates 
TO. 83 WENT 2IST.sT. 
suite of rooms, privat 
adults. 

TO. UTR WEST 20TE 
sof rooms <« meng a 
class board; also, single roon 
TO. 350 LEXINGTONSAV.. BETWHREN 
30TH AND 40TH rS.— Handsomely furnish 
rooms; first-class board; references. 
AO. G41 *19T Hes, 


LY with board: house and location first « 
ences. 


A VERY I SIRAI 
tabie, for smal 


.- HANI 
nd third £ 


DESIRABLE R 
I 
lass 


T* 


a ee 32 EAT 28D-ST.—HANDSOMELY FUR: | 
iN nished rooms, with first-class board; references 


} st., between Broadway 


exchanged. 
SECOND 
other 


TO. 273 MADISON-AV.—ENTIRE 
iN floor, newly furnished, with private table; 
rooms, with board. 


N?: 237 MADISQN-«AV.—HANDSOMELY FUR- 
4% nished rooms en suite, with private table; refer- 
ences exchangea, 

N?: 38 EAST 20TEH-ST.—ROOMS 
iNorsingly; transient or permanent: Jf 
rooms; board if desired. 


"SUITE 
yrivate batii- 


\ HANDSOME SQUARE fOOUS, WIT 
LX eboard; also, small rooms for gentlemen. 
West 23d-st. References. 


4 PRIVATE FAMILY WIL UBT HAND. 
tisome suite of rooms, with private table. 6 
West S5th-st. 


No. 2% 


4o, 54 


CONNECT- 


TO. 41 WEST 16TH-ST.—LARGE 
slleut board; table 


ing front rooms to let, withe 
boarders taken 


HAS DSOME PARLOR FI.OOR AND OTHER 
desirable rooms, with first-class board; references. 
Call at No. 102 hast vsd-st. 


QO. WEST 89 H-ST.—DESIRABLE ROOMS, 
AN singly or en suite, witn first-class board; single 
roonis for ge)tlemen; reverence. 
WO. 434 STH-AV.—PARLOR AND SECOND 
i floors, with private table; other rooms singly or 
en suite; single rooms for gentlemen; references. 
Ne; 1 KAST SSTH-S.—ELEGANT SUITE OF 
rooms on parlor floor, with private table if de- 
sired; also, second story front. 


t ANDSOME LARGE FURNISHED ROOMS, 
with board; also, single rooms for gentlemen. 
No. 10 West 3éth-st. 

NO. 117 EAST 28TH-ST.—CHOICr OF NAND- 
iN somely furnished rooms, en suite and singly, with 
unexceptionable board. . 


FQAST 23D-57., NO.8114.—PARLOR FLCOR 

_d4to let, with or without private table; also, rooms 
for single gentlemen. 

10.27 MADISON-AY., CORNER HOUSE. 
iE —Elegant suite of apartments; private table, if 
desired; handsome rooms for gentlemen. 

O. 161 WADISON-sAV,.—ELEGANT APART- 
ments, with board; also, singlo rooms; references 
required. 


“A TNO. 25 STH-AV. 
A 





vate table. 
1O. 623 MADISON-AV., ABOVE 53D-ST. 
—Handsomely furnished rooms with board, en 
suite or singly. 


WO. 133 EAST 55TH-N'T.—A LARGE SECOND- 
story front room, furnished, with boara; private 
familly; references. 


0, 24 WEST 38TH-ST.—SECOND FLOOR; 
also, two other large, desirable rooms, with board; 
highest references. 
VIRTH-AYV.. NO. 305.—ELEGANT APART- 
. ments, with private table; also, rooms for gentle- 
men; references. 


O. G4 WEST 48TH.—LARGE ALCOVE ROOM, 

second floor; also fourth floor front double room; 
first-class board. 

0. 167 MADISON-AV.—SUITE OF ROOMS 

on second floor; private table if desired; also 
other rooms; references. 


N A SMALL FAMILY, HANDSOMELY 
furnished floor, en suite orsingly; also, large room 
for gentlemen; with board. Apply at No. 18 Park-av. 


FMETB-AV., NO. 607.—LARGE, ELEGANT 
suites of apartments,with or without private table; 
rooms for gentlemen. 


DES RABLE ROOMS, WITH BOARD. 
No. 143 East 21-st., Gramercy Park, 


0.13 EAST 467 H-ST,.—BANDSOMELY FUR- 
nished rooms, with first-class board; references, 


0. 20 EAST 41857-87.—SUITES OF ROOMS 
LN on first and second floors, with board; references. 


WO. 48 EAST 21S1T-\T.—SECOND FLOOR 
and two-rooms on third, with board. 


PeERISBED ROOMS TO LET, WITH 
board; references. No, 255 4th-av., near 2Uth-st. 


0. 122 MA DISON-AV.—HANDSOME SUITES 
of rooms, with board; also, back partor; reference. 


©. 18 KAST 22D-S8T,.--HANDSOMELY FUR- 
nished rooms to let, with board; references. 


0.19 WEST 42D-ST.—DESIRABLE KOOMS 
to let, with board; en suite or singly; references. ’ 


0. 46 WEST 218ST-81T,—FURNISHED ROOMS 
for gentlemen, with board; references. 


N?: 40 EAST 38TH-ST.—ELEGANTLY FUR- 
4 nished apartments, with private table. 











0. 194 MA DISON-AV.—A DESIRABLE SUITE 
offrooms, with or without private table, 


ME PITKIN. NOS, 432 T0 438 MADISON- 
m; family tables. 


av.; one second floor and hall roo 
0.23 EAST 46TH-5T.—FURNISHED ROOMS 
i to let, with board; references. 
REors BLY PARTIES WILL FIND 
first-class accommodations at No. 26 West 31st-st. 


HALL | 
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; et 


+ to 


i » 
} iN 
AT 


othe 


—ENTIRE SECOND FLOOR; | 
large, handsome, well-furnished rooms, with pri- | 
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BOARDING AND LODGING. 


- —— 


SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY WiLL GIVE 
perior, library, dining, bath, and sleeping rooms 
toa family who wish to live handsomely without the 
care of housekeeping; i:e Winter or year. Adaress 
AYLETTE, Box No, S04 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 
Broadway. 
pee Sco 5 8 hel eee CR Ee EERE STR =r tne A! Ene 
0. 43 WEST S8TH-ST,.—ELEGANT SECOND 
4X floor; perfect order; en suite or single; with or 
without private table; adults only; alcove room on 
third floor; also, single and double rooms on fourth 
floor for gentiemen: table and attendance first class; 
unexceptionable references. 


ENTLEMAN AND WIFE OR SINGLE 
entlemen desiring superior accommodations in 
private family, /4th, near Broadway, (references ex- 
ranged, ) address MULTUM, Box 325 Times Up-town 
ce. 


ORTY-NINTH-ST.. NO. 5% — KAST.— 

Floors, with private table only; first-class house. 

wap to the City will find the best of accommoda- 
ons. 


ITH BOARD, IN THE ELEGANT MAN- 

sion, (50 feet front,) No. 245 West 14th-st., suites 
of handsomely furnished front rooms on second and 
third floors; also, large room on fourth floor. 


N&: 495 LEXINGTON: A V., CORNER 47TH- 
ST., ONE BLOCK FROM " L” STATION,—Elegant 
rooms, with first-class board, en suite or single; 
class references exchanged. 


0.37 EAST 20T H-ST.—NICELY FURNISHED 
rooms, with good boara; references. 


BOARD WANTED. 


eee 
GENTLEMAN GIVING HIGHEST REF- 
erences wishes room and board with a small, 
refined, and cultivated Mpg family, where no 
boarders are taken, and where some member of faml- 
ly, lady preferred, will read for him some hours dally; 
a liberalprice will be paid: boarding-houses please 
not answer. Address, with full particulars, BOSTON, 
Box No, 305 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


rsi- 


OARD WANTED.—A GENTLEMAN AND WIFE 
3 Ddesire an entire second floor, or second story front 
and hall bedroom, with board, in a small private fam- 
ily, whose house is larger than their demands require 
and where there are no other boarders; location be- 
tween Washington-square and 34th-st.; terms moder- 
ate; references. Address BIGELOW, 812 Broadway. 


ANTED—ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF OCTOBER, 

a room for a lady, with or without board, for the 
Winter; private family or smal! boarding-house pre- 
ferred; good references giveu and required. Address, 
for one week, with references, PERMANENT, Post 
Office Station D, New-York. 





wa NTED— TWO PLEASANT ROOMS: IN 
private family; first-class table; location be- 
tween 30th and 54th sts., between Madison and 7th 
avs. Address, with terms and reference, OXFORD, 
Box No. 146 Zimes Office. 


W ANTED—FIRST-CLASS ROOMS, WITH BOARD; 
private family preferred; will require parlor and 
two sleeping rooms for three adults; references given 
and required. Address WATSON, Box No. 179 Jimes 
Office, 
W ANYED—FOR GENTLEMAN AND WIFE, 
front room on second floor, with board, between 
30th and 60th sts., Madison and Oth avs, Address F. 
H. A., No. 190 South-st. 








FB _ROOMS.. 


TPVHIRTY-FIRST-ST., NO. 21 WES'T.—AN 

elegantly furnished second tloor, with or without 
private table; also, two large parlors and other rooms 
for gentlemen who desire first-class accommodation; 
references, 


BEAUTIFUL SUITE ROOMS, PLEASANT 
f&corner third flat, bath-room connecting, suitable 
gentlemen or gentleman and wife; $9 weekly. No. 201 
West 48th-st., corner Broadway. 

10. 28 WEST 26TH-ST.. OPPOSITE ST. 

IN JAMES.—Handsomely furnished parlor floor, 
rooms, and bath, «c., to gentlemen or aduit family; 
other suites and single rooms. 
RO. 51 KAS 20TH. T.—TWO LARGE, DE- 
LN sirable parlors, with private bath, closets, &c., fur- 
nished; references exchanged. HOMER MORGAN, 
No. 2 Pine-st. 


IRNISHED ROOMS. 


~ee 


ee YesSiIXTH-ST.. NEAR WINDSOR.— 
A private family of adults wt!i let to gentlemen an 

elegantly furvished second floor; references; at No. 74 
West 3dth-st. 
10.32 WEST 35T H-sT.—TWO LARGE HAND- 

iN somely furnished rooms, second floor: gentlemen 
only; references. 


{HOICE SUITE OF FOUK ROOMS AND | 


/ private bath; all improvements; 
rant. No. 58 West O7th-st. 
URRAY HibLt..—FURNIs 


for gentlemen; rooms en st 


snces. No. 74 West Soth-st. 
No: 15 WES'T 43D-8'T.—SECOND 
,nished; vith, closets, &c.; to one 


men, 


elevator; 


*e } 
restau- 


RTMENTS 


; refer 


HiD AP 


lite or siogte 


FLOOR, FOR- 
or two gentle 


N?. 361 WEST 3Sisi'-s0.—SECOND AND 
LN third tloors; aleove; newiy furnished; singly or en 


suite; private family; reference 


RNISHED 
3inevery par- 


® : ~ WES SI Tiies Tt. FI 


LN ro 


EU LNESSES 
1d floor; also oth 


lences, No. 41 West 9th-s 


* rooms; 

iborhood. 
— — 
FUR 


in private far 


éAfurnis! 
dav; quiet 


SOWUELY 
a vedroom: 
. 485 Sth-av. 


istittid) PARLOR 
y; gentlemen only, 


Ts) 5 


eave "erp 
‘ 2 1s Ge i, 4 PT Hes i'.—ELE- 
gantiy furnishec 01 adjoining Windsor Hotel. 
pls at N sr 4 


Diy at ne 


WW BULB URN [> ROOMS FOR GEN 

Y tlemen at » )' West 290th-st., three doors fro1 

Gilsey House. . 

AO. 45 WEST 
o 1 ¢ , 

LN hotel; uice 


er Toom 


In 


OPPOSITE GRANI 
1, Second fioor; 
WO. 114 
4% furnishe 
erate. 
N ICEL: } 
iN tlemen; desirable for physician. No. $7 
and Sth-av. 
ST 24THes'.. NEAR MADISON 
autiful second fioor; ocher reoms for 
: terate terms. 
A 0. 30 EAST 21is'T-S'7,—HANDSOMELY FUR- 
iN nished rooms, en suite or singly, without board; 
gentlemen preferred, 
ARGE UL LEGANTLY FULNISHED ROOMS 
to gentlemen or gentleman and wife; references. 
No. 27 West Sist- 


PRIVAT 


Tint. RENT FUR- 


ti. nished rooms to a select party of gentlemen, with- | 


out board, No. 42 West 32d-st.; references. 


TO. 163 WEST 1317H-*7, — HANDSOMELY 
LN furnished rooms for gentlemen only; private fam- 
fly; no children; use of pariors. 





VAMILY DESIRING MEALS CAN BE AC- 
commodated from No.120 West 4Uth-st. D. CARNEY. 


WO. 45 WEST 22D-S1T.—BACK PARLOR AND 
aX extension, with bath; also, square and hall rooms. 
qi ETH-AYV., NO. GS8.—HANDSOME ROOMS TO 
let. Caterers allowed. References required. 
SE ERT RATE OE a URGE We ET LEA UTR 








UNFURNISHED ROOMS. 


NEURN tH ED ROOMS TO LET 10 GEN- 
tlemen. No. 5th-av. 


u 


ROOMS WANTED. 


—— — 


pHrsicis GF RESPECTABILITY AND 
_ responsibility desires office accommodation and 
bedroom; private family preferred; location, 50th 
and 6¥th sts., Madison and 6th avs. Address RUFUS, 
Box No, 271 Vimes Up-town Ofive, No. 1,209 Broadway. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 





SS7AVHE CHESTNUTS,” RIVERDALE, NEW- 
York, 50 minutes from Wali-st.; desirable 

rooms, With board, for Fail or Winter; appointments 

thoroughly first-class; reference required. 


mm 


RAILROADS. 


een 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD, 


MODEL FAST LINE TO THE WEST. 
Via Philadeiphia, Balttmore, and Washington. 

On and after May 21 the magnificent passenger 
trains leave from Pennsylvania Kailroad Depot, toot 
of Cortlandt-st. and Desbrosses-st., as follows: 

1:00 P. M., except Sundays; parlor car attached; 
arrives Washington 8:10 P.M. Night express leaves 
Washington at 10:00 P. M. dally. Sleepers and day 
coaches through to Cincinnati and Chicago, 

7:00 P. M. daily. Fast line arrives Washington 2:25 
A. M., Cincinnati 8:30 P. M., Chicago 8:35 A, M., and 
St. Louls 8:50 A. M. B. & O. palace sleepers and day 
coaches through to Clncinnatl, St. Louls, and Chicago. 

12 o’clock night daily; arrives at Washington 8:30 
A. M. 
datly. 
nati. 

§27"No other line makes faster time to the West. 
Trains arrive from the West at 6:50 A. M., 3:50 P. M.. 
and 10;50 P. M. Tickets and sleeping berths secured 
and baggage called tor and checked to destination at 
company’s office, No. 315 Broadway, and at all the 
offices of the Pennsylvania Kallroad Company. 

THE POPULAR SHORE LINE 
FOR PROVIDENCE, BOSTON, AND THE EAST. 
ALL RAf{L FROM GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 

Three express trains daily (Sundays excepted) to 
Boston at $:05 A. M.,2 P. M., (parlor cars attached,) 
and 10 P. M., (with palace sleeping cars.) Sundays at 
10 P. M., (with palace sleeping cars.) 

LIMITED TICKETS TO BOSTON, ALL RAIL,) $5. 

NEWPORT express at 1 P, M, (parlor cars attached;) 
arrives at Newport at 7 P. M, 

PROVIDENCE specist express at 4 P. M., (parlor 
ears attached;) arrives at Providence at 10:20 P. M. 

‘Tickets and parlor car seats secured at Fifth-avenue 
and Windsor Hotei ticket offices and at Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. L. W. FILKINS, Gen. Passenger Agent. 


EW-YORK CITY AND NORTHERN RAIL- 
road for Plainville, Conn., Waterbury, Danbury, 
Brewster, Carmel, Mahopac, and intermediate sta- 
tions, leaves 155th-st. 8:23 A. M.; express, 4:30 P. Mh. 
Sundays only, 0:35 A. M., for Danbury, Conn.; Brew- 
ster, Carmel, Mahopac, and intermediate points, 
Waterbury, Danbury, Brewster, Carmel, Mahopac, 
and intermediate stations, leave 155thn-st. 5 P. M. daily, 
except Sunday; Tarrytown Heights, special and way, 
leave 155th-st. 10:40 A. M. and6 P. M,, and Sundays only 
1:30 P. M. Baggage om at No. 243 West 53d-st.. near 
Sth-ay. The New-York Transfer Company will call 
for and check baggage from hotels and residences. 


POR BOSTON.—THE LATEST TRAIN WITH 
Pullman sleepers via N. Y., N. H. & H. R,R. leaves 
Grand Central Depot at 11:25 P. M. week-days. Get 
tickets via New-York and New-England Railroad. 


ICE-CREAM. 


HORTONS ICE-CREAM. 
MADE FROM 
PURE ORANGE COUNTY CREAM. 


Rich, delicious, and always reliable, Try it.and you 
will use no other. Depots, No. 205 dth-av.. No. 1,283 
Broadway, aud No. 75 Chathani-st., New-York; No. 
453 Fulton-st.. Brooklyn, 


ew 


Day express leaves Washington at 10:20 A. M. 
Sleepers and day coaches through to Cincin- 
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Anes 
DALY’S THEATRE. EVERY NIGHT AT 8. 
THE GREATEST OF SENSATIONS. 


MANKIND. 


None should leave tho City without seeing it. 
THE LONDON PRESS |THE NEW-YORK PRESS 


SAID OF MANKIND: SAYS OF MANKIND: 
Better than any of the re- 

A great dramatic treat.—|cent meiodramas.— World. 
Atheneum. Strong pictorial effects 

Swift series of stirringjin  rapl succession.— 
situations.--Telegraph. Tribune, 

A stupendous produc-} May safely be pronounced 
tion.— Daily News. @ masterpiece.— Post. 

Audience interested and| Produced ina most gor- 
absorbed.—Socicty. eous manner.— Telegram, 

Best of its kind.—Truth.| Best picture of the kind 

Dexterous biending ofjever shown.—Mail. 
the grave and gay.—| Will achieve popular 
Graphic. success.—Sun, 

AND SHAKESPEARE SAYS: 

“How _beauteous MANKIND is! O, brave NEW 
* WORLD’ that has such people in it.” 

The great picture of Ramsgate Sands, with its mot- 
ley gathering of MANKIND and womankind, its sea- 
side MINSTRELS, Punch and Judy show, its per- 
forming dogs, children playing in the sand, &¢ 

The decks of the Channel steamer. * * The dessent 
ofa heavy fog. * * The attempted murder of the 
heroine by her husband, who tosses her into the ocean. 
* * The fog lifting and discovering the woman ficat- 
ing in mid-ocean. * * Her rescue. This made the 
hit of the evening, equate the famous raft scene of 
“The World.”~—New- York Herald, 

MANKIND MATINEES, 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY AT 2. 


san rt testicles ascii 


| 


WALLACK’S, 
Sole Proprietor and Manager...Mr. Lester Wallack 
| EVERY EVENING at 8, and 
SATURDAY MATINEE at 1:30, 
Will be produced the new and original drama 
by HENRY PETTITT, Esqg., entitied 
TAKEN FROM LIFE, 
TAKEN FROM I 
TAKEN FROM 
Box-oflice now open. 


® 
| 
BROADWAY AND S0TH-ST. | 
| 
} 
| 
' 


—_______—-© 
40 AND 48 BOWERY. 
Sole Lessee and Manager 


THALIA THEATRE. 
CARL HERRMANN 
HEINRICH CONRIED............. -....-Artistic Director 


OPENING NIGHT, Thursday, Sept. 14, 


On which occasion Strauss’s tuneful opera, 


THE MERRY WAR, 


Will be reproduced, with augmented orchestra, full 
chorus, superb mise en scéne, and the following pow- 


erful cast: 

ARTIMESIA 
VIOLETTA 

JHESE........ Ceaes HERR KLEIN 
Wen EERON May, caskedasiahdaetsukeuaweehah HERR WILKE 
BALTHASAR... HERR ADOLFI 
ELSE FRAU RABERG 

Box-oftice now open from8 A, M. till 6 P. M. 


NEW-YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Only at 
5 EAST 14TH-ST., 2d door east of 5TH-AV. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

The NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL and SCHOOL of 
Elocution, Foreign Langueges. Drawing and Painting. 

OPEN DAILY from 9 A, M. to 10 P. M. for the recep- 
tion and classification of pupils. 

N. B.—The PROFESSORS in the INSTRUMENTAL 
Department are from Brussels, Leipsic, Dresden, 
Stuttgart, Berlin, and Cologne. 

THOSE in the VOCAL Department are from Milan, 
Naples, Florence, and Paris. 

QUARTERS BEGIN from date of entrance. 

S. N. GRISWOLD, President. 

P. R. MAVERICK, Secretary. 


UNION-SQUARE THEATRE. 
COMMENCING MONDAY, SEPT. 11, 1882. 
FOURTH ana positively LAST WEEK of the lIatest 
dramatic sensation, 

THE BLACK FLAG. 

By Henry Pettitt, author of **The Worla” and “ Taken 
From Life.” Magnificent scenery and a great cast, in- 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. NAT GOODWIN, (Eliza Weathers- 

by,)and Mr. EDWIN F. THORNE, 
Evenings at & Last matinée Saturday at 2 P. M. 
MONDAY, Sept. 1S— JOSEPH JEFFERSON, The Rivals. 





ABBEY’S PARK THEATRE. 

Lessee an -Mr. HENRY E. ABBEY 
Evenings at 4:30; matinée Saturday at 2. 
MAGGIE MITCHELL, 

MAGGIE MITCHELL, 

In her new version of 


JANE EYRE 
JANE EYRE. 


"NE WORLD PRINTS FULL REPORTS 
_ of rifle practice at Creedmoor and issues bulletins 
of shooting at each range. 


_ SUMMER RESORTS. 


TEE 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN RAILROAD! 


Now in operation 
From CATSKILL LANDING, on the Hudson River, to 





| THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, is the 


SHORTEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, 
And most desirable route tothe Catskill Mountain 
House, Hotet Kaaterskill, Haines’s Falls, Tanners- 
wilie, Laure! House, Palenville, Cairo, Durham, 
Windhau, and other points inthe Catskill Mountain 
Regic 
> gers for the MOUNTAIN HOUSE and HOTEL 

{SKILL reach either Hotel 
wo Uours Earlier by this Route 
than is practicable by any other. 

rains connect at CATSKILL LANDING with Hud- 
son HKiver Day Line Steamers, Catskill Night Boats, 
and New-York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 

CHAS. A. BEACH, Supt., Catskill, N. Y. 
VAN BENTHUYSEN, G. T. A., Vestry-st. Pier, New- 
rik. 


KAA 


C..R. 
Yo 


THs 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 

Only hotel commanding the famous view of the Hud- 
son Valley. Elevation 2,500 feet, and 15° to 20° cooler 
than New-York. 

Surrounded by its own park of 3.000 acres of magnifi- 
cent forests, including entirely the two lakes and all 
the noted places of interest which have made the re- 
gion famous, it is universally acknowledged to be 
The Most Desirable Location in the Catskills. 

Accessibie via CATSKILL MOUNTAIN RaILROAD 
from CATSKILL LANDING, it is nearer in time by 
ONE HOUR to New-York or Saratoga than any other 
hotel on the mountains of equal elevation, 

CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE CO. 

Send for circular. Catskill, N.Y. 


SEASON OF 1882. 


THE ELBERON 


WILL BE KEPT OPEN INTO OCTOBER. FOR PAR- 
TICULARS, ADDRESS 
Cc. FT. JONES, Eliberon, N. J. 


OSBORNE HOUSE, ISLEOF WIGHT, 
OFF LAWRENCE, LONG ISLAND. 

Per Long Island Railroad, steam-boat foot Pine-st., 
James-sliD, and 34th-st., East River; one hour from 
New-York City. This new sea-side resort has many ad- 
vantages; still-water and surf bathing; fine fishing 
and most delightful drives; every room in the hotel 
overlooks the ocean. Arrangements can now be made 
for the balunce of August, September, and October; 








} terms per day, $4; terms per week, $21. 
X 


k. H. NICOLL, Proprietor. 
WM. L. FISH, Manager. 


PALISADES M@UNTAIN HOUSE, 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, ON THE HUDSON. 
NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON, 
Forty-five minutes from Harrison-st., New-York, b 
steam-boat. Applications may be made to D, S..HAM- 


MOND, Hotel Bristol, 5th-av, and 42d-st., New-York, 
Send for circular. 


'‘*CRANSTON’S,” 
WEST POINT ON THE HUDSON, 


Will not close before the lst of November. 
H. CRANSTON, 





‘THE WEST POINT HOTEL, | 


THE ONLY HOTEL ON SHE MILITARY POST, 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
ALBERT H. CRANEY, Proprietor. 


AVON BEACH HOTEL, 
BATH, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. 
Will remain open until Sept. 20. 
THOS. D. WINCHESTER, Proprietor. 
N OTT HOUSE, TARRY TOWN-ON-HUDSON, 
+'4 will remain open during the month of September 
at reduced rates; board by day or week. 
G. A. WILSON, Manager. 
HIGHLAND HOUSE. 
Garrison’s-on-the-Hudson, N. ¥Y. First-class family 


hotel; accommodations for 150 guests. Send for ctr- 
cular and particulars. G. F. GARRISON, 


NDIAN HAEBOR HOTEL, GREENWICH, 
CONN.—This delightful resort will be kept open un- 
til October. Forty-tive minutes to New-York. 
F. S. CUMMINGS, 


PA VILION HOTEL, ISLIP, LONG ISLAND, RE- 
mains open until November. JAMES SLATER, 

















HOTELS 


—— — — — eo 


“BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, 


STH-AV. AND 50TH-ST.,, 
(Opposite Cathedral,) 
NEW-YORK, 

WETHERBEE & FULLER, Proprietors. 

Strangers will here find excellent accommodations 
at reduced prices oe the Summer months. 

This new and elegant house is very centrally located 
forthe reception of guests, either permanent or tran- 
sient. Itis charmingly situated, being a central point 
amid the most fashionable residences, churches, &c., 
&c.; near the Grand Central Depot, within three min- 
utes’ walk of the elevated roads and Madison-avenue 
cars. The ventilation, heating, and plumbing are ar- 
ranged on the most approved principles. The hotel is 
conducted on the European plan, patronized by the 
best famiiles of Europe and America, with a restau- 
— of unsurpassed excellence and at reasonable 
charges, 


MANTELS, &C. 


eee 
MANTELS AND MIREORS. 

HARD WOOD, MARBLE, MARBLEIZED SLATE 

FIRE-PLACES AND GRATES. 


EXTENSIVE VARIETY. 
ENTIRE NEW DESIGNS. 
Factory, 157 and 150 East. 128th-st. 
Quarries and Mills, Poultney, Vt. 
W. D. & A. 8. NICHOLS, Manufacturers, 
No. 73 Hudson-st., footof Worth-st., one block west 
of H. B. Claflin & Co 


~~ 


} Academy of Miinchen, (decorated by the Ki 


A.—A.—NEW-Y ORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


NO. 163 EAST 70TH-ST. 
INCOKPORATED 1878, 


Hon, ALGERNON 8. SULLIVAN, President. 

We take pleasure in announcing to the public thai 
the Co) has succeeded in securing for this season 
the services of the following eminent artists: 

vittoria Choral snl 
rector of the Cho 
Who will instruct personally the vocal sight- 8 
e en 
Mr. RAP: JOSEFFY, 
The renowned piano virtuoso, who will give instruc. 
tion to professionals and amateurs. 
Mr. GEORGE F, BRISTOW, 
Professor of Music of the New-York public schools 
Mr. EDWARD MOLLENHAUER, 
The celebrated violin virtuoso. 
Mr. GEORGE MATZKA, 
First violin of the New-York Philnarmonic Society. 
Cavaliero LUIGI MEOLA, 
From the Conservatory of Naples, (decorated by the 
late Bupperor of Russia.) 
Signor TRO BIGNARDI 
Formerly primo tenore della Scala Milano. 
Signor FRANCESCO FANCIULLI, 
From the Conserva’ of Milan. 
or VINCENZO MORINO, 
mo baritone della Pergola Florence. 
Mr. HANS BUSSMEYE 
Professor for advanced piano students at oo” al 
ng 
varia,) will arrive in New-York on 15th September. 
Prof, C. C. MULLER, 
The celebrated teacher of thorough bass. 
Organist of ty. pat h 
rganist o e Church o any. 
Prof. CHAS, A. GRIES, roan” Menpten 
Prof. FRED. RIETZEL, first flute. Of th 
Prof. JOS, ELLER, first oboe. Rew-¥ Md 
Prof. AD. SOHST, first bassoon. Phil — 
Prof. FRED, DIETZ, first cornet. ! ar 


BS 
Formerly pr 


Prof. CONR. LISTMANN, first tuba, a 


Prof. F. PFEIFFENSCHNEIDER, first bass 
Prof. CARL CAPPA, Music Director of N. ¥. 7th Reg’t. 
‘O LESSONS GIVEN iN CLASSES. 

Those desirous of becoming students under the above 
mentioned artists will please make early applicatior 
PERSONALLY at the college. 

GEO, W. CLARKE, Ph. D., Secretarv. 
LOUIS ALEXANDER, Director. O, ROTHER, Cashier. 

The extensive building and ground are owned and 
OCCUPIED EXCLUSIVELY by the College, and in- 
clude a concert hall for the benefit of the students. 


FIFTH-AVENUE THEATRE, THEO, 


LESSEE AND MANAGER........MR. JOHN STETSON 
OPENING NIGHT, MONDAY, SEPT. 11. 
Mr. Stetson respectfully announces the 
Inauguration of the regular season and first appear 
ance in America of the Parisian diva, Mme. 


Supported by MAURICE GRAU’S powly organized 
FRENCH OPERA COMPANY, 
in Offenbach’s pular opera bouffe, 
MADAME L’ARCHIDUC. 
Entirely new costumes. Gorgeous mise en scéne. 
THEO’S prices, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1, $1 50, $2. 
Boxes, $12, $15, $2v. 


BIJOU OPERA-HOUSE. B’W AY NEAR 3OTH-ST, 


JNO, A. McCAULL....... agmene Propeister and a 
THE GREAT CAST in THE GREAT CAS’ 


PATIENCE. 


Characters by Messrs. John Howson, Digby Bell, Jos. 
‘S. Greensfelder, Chas. J-~Campbell, Geo. Gaston, Harry 
Standish, Misses Lillian_ Russell, Laura Joyce, Lily 
Post, Emie Weathersby, Victoria Reynolds. Gorgeous 
costumes.; Magnificent scenery. Large increased 
chorus and orchestra. 


insect a | 
WINDSOR THEATRE, Bowery, below Canal 


A WEEK OF UPROARIOUS FUN. 
The world-renowned 
SALSBURY’S ;mOUBADOURS 
n 


Bronson Howard's latest successful three-act musical 
novelty, entitled 
GREEN-ROOM FUN, 
introducing the celebrated comedians, NATE SALS 
BURY, NELLIE McHENRY, JOHN WEBSTER, 
and others. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, 


HAVERLY’S 14TH-STREET THEATRE, 
The Only Haverly’s Theatre in New-York City. 

J. H. HAVERLY Proprietor and Managet 
LAST’ CHANCES TO SEE THIS POPULAR PLAY. 
TO-MORROW NIGHT, (Monday.) in all its glory, 
CHISPA, CHISPA. 

Last week of Marion Elmore, Last week of CHISPA 
Last week of the fateful mirage. Last week of 
Doc Jones, Indian Jack. Mexican Fandango, and 
THE HAYDEN AND DAVIS COMPANY. 

Sept. 18, Miss MINNIE PALMER, My Sweetheart. 


GRAND OPERA-HOUSE, 
Lessee and Manager.............Mr., HENRY E. ABBEY 
MONDAY EVENING AT 8, 
CLARA MORRIS 
CLARA MORRIS 
In the great emotional play 
MIsS MULTON 
“ MISS MULTON. 
MATINEE SATURDAY AT 2. 
SATURDAY EVENING, SEPT. 16, THE WORLD. 
SEATS READY TUESDAY, $A. M. 


GRAND OPERA-HOUSE. 


Special matinée performance. 
Wednesday, Sept. 13, at 2, 
The Bijou Opera-house Company in 


OLIVETTE 
OLIVETTE. 


SELINA DOLARO, (in her great character,) OLE 
VETTE, and the entire company inthe cast. All thi 
magnificent scenery and costumes. Seats ready Mon- 
day, Sept. 11, at $A. M. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE. OPENING 


Lessee and Manazer..... Mr. JOHN STETSOY 
SATURDAY EVENING, SEPT. 16, 
FIRST TIME IN AMERICA. 
The NEW PLAY by G. R. Sims, entitled 
THE ROMANY RYE. 
A GREAT CAST. NEW SCENERY. 
A BAND OF FIFTY GENUINE FNGLISH GYPSIES 
Seats, 50c., 75c., $1, $1 50. Admission, 50c. 
Gallery, 26c. Box sheet now ready. 


THEATRE COMIQUE, 
Nos. 728 and 730 Broadway, opposite New-York Hotel, 
HARRIGAN & HART.. ? Proprietori 
JOHN E. CANNON. anagel 
AY EVE nd during the week, 
a pA frish 


EXTRA, 


oe eeweeees 


y NING, Sep 
HARRIGAN and HART In the new an 
drama, THE BLACK BIRD. 
New music by Dave Braham, 
Beautiful scenery by Witham. 
TUESDAY --- MATIN EES. ........ FRIDAY. 


HENDERSON’S STANDARD THEATRE. 


Ww. HENDERSON cise omen and Manager 
A DECIDED NOVELTY. 


ful romantic comedy-d 


A DAUGHTER OF THE NILE. 
Miss LAURA DON........ a3 
Every evening at & Saturday matinée at 2, 


FUN FOR THE MILLION. POLO GROUNDS, 
110th-st. and 5th-av., MONDAY, Sept. 11, 
GRAND COLORED BASE-BALL MATOH 

For the championship of the United States and Nem 


Game called at 3:45 P. M. Admission, 25 cents. 


ORGE W. WALLACE’S ACADEMY FOB 

NCING.—Grand Opera-house, 2sd-st., 8th-av.: 

5 . 16, 3 to 6, $ to 11:30; Harlem 

.; Opening Tuesday, Sept. 19, 

afternoon and evening. Send for circulars; now open 

for private tuition, Either hall TO RENT for select 
entertainments, &c. 


BIRCH, HAMILTON, AND BACKUS, 


SAN FPRANCISCO MINSTRELS. 
Opera-house Broadway and 29th-st. 
Electrical success and tremendous ovation. 
Thirty-five famous minstrel meteors. 
Matinée Saturday at 2. Seats secured. 


BUNNELL’S BROADWAY MUSEUM, 


A MAMMOTH MULTITUDE OF MARVELS, 
AN ARTISTIC STAGE PERFORMANCE. 
The week of Sept. 18, introduction of 
JESSE JAMES’S SLAYERS, THE PORD BROTHERS. 
METROPOLITAN ALCAZAR, B’way & 4lst-st. 


To-night, (Sunday,) grand concert at popular prices. 
Twelve renowned soloists. Full Alcazar orchestra. 
Great bilL MONDAY, Selina Dolaro in OLIVETTE, 
the current success. 


MADISON-SQUARE THEATRE, AT 8:30. 


Broadway and 2éth-st........SATURDAY Matinée at 2 
ESMERALDA | LAST MONTH | ESMERALDA 
ESMERALDA LAST MONTH ESMERALDA 
MONDAY, OCT. 9, BRONSON HOWARD'S New Play. 


RESERVED SEATS, 50 CENTS, 


Proprietors and ;oneques 
THE GREAT UNION-SQUARE THEATRE SUCCESS, 
THE LIGHTS O° LONDON. 

MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


HE BANJO TAUGHT BY FRANK B. 

CONVERSE.—Pupils having unexpired terms, and 
desiring to retain former hours, will please give early 
notice. Apply or address at residence, No. 225 West 
42d-st., or at Messrs. Pond & Co., 25 Union-square. 


SCHUETZEN PARK. UNION HILL, N. J. 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 10, GRAND SACRED CONCERT. 
BECHMANN’S Orchestra; A. SEIFERTH, cornet soloist. 
To commence at2 P.M. Admission, 10 cents. 


RE WORLD PRINTS FULL REPORTS 
of rifle practice at Creedmoor and issues bulletins 
-of shooting at each range. 


THEISS’S CONCERTS, 14TH-ST., near 6TH-AV. 
NEW PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. Entire change 
Eminent soloists. Every afternoon and ev eving. 


bat ay — THOROUGH, PRACTI. 
CAL _ TRAINING—By Prof. FRED A. CHAPMAN, 
at the NEW-YORK CONSERVATORY ,No. 5 East 1éth-st, 


pase WORLD PRINTS FULL REPORTS 
of rifle practice at Creedmoor and issues bulletins 
of shooting at each range. 


THE TURF. 
CONEY ISLAND JOCKEY CLUB. 


AUTUMN MEETING, 1882. 
SATURDAY, Sept. 2, andevery TUESDAY, THURS- 


promptly at % o’clock. 
LEONARD W. JEROME, President. 


J. G. K. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


CONEY ISLAND JOCKEY CLUB. 
GREAT RACE—$4,500. 


GIROFLE, 


* BOOTS 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 14. Races eve 
THURSDAY, and SATURDAY at 2 o’cloc 


eee eee 
CONEY ISLAND JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 
VIA MANHATTAN BEACH RAILWAY. 

The only direct route from New-York, with unsur- 
passed facilities for transporting large uumberg 
quickly and comfortaply. All trains stop at the en- 
trance to racecourse. See advertisement and time- 
table in excursion column of this paper. 


MUSICAL. 


OF. A. BENDELARI HAS RETURNED 
m Europe, and will resume his lessons Sept. 138. 
No. 202 West 52d-st. 


EATTY’S ORGANS, 27 STOPS, 


$297 50, Factory runnin and night. Ca’ —. 
Fa 828T 50. Factor LY ASATTY. Waehingae ae 


DANCING. 


MR. TRENOR’S 


ACADEMY OF DANCIN 
Broadway and 32d-st.. now open. 


ACK. 
TUESDAY, 





16 
FIVE EXCELLENT RACES 


cocepalienmaie 
FOUR OF THE FAVORITES DEFEAT- 
ED AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY. 

{IFTEEN THOUSAND PERSONS ON THE 
COURSE—THE AUTUMN CUP WON BY 
EOLE—LITTLE FRED, FRANKIE B., DA- 
LY’8 FAN-FAN COLT, AND ANNETTE THE 
OTHER WINNERS. 


Fortune again smiled upon the Coney Island 
Jockey Club, for although the sky was overcast 
yesterday no rain fell, and the horses had a 
splendid track on which to display their powers. 
The number of people present was over 15,000, and 
they were massed about the betting stands to such 
an extent as to make locomotion difficult. The 
racing was truly great, and only one favorite was 
successful, and that was in the steeple-chase. The 
mile-heat handicap caused great excitement, and 
was won by Frankie B., to the surprise of the 
knowing ones, and mapy persons were of the 
opinion that the favorite was not ridden to win in 
the last heat, although her jockey made a great 
display with his whip. Plunger Walton, who won 
heavily onthe race, gave little Higgs, the rider of 
Frankie B., $500. Eole won the Autumn Cup, three 
miles, with 120 pounds up, in 5:26, which proves 
tim to be the best horse on the turf. His fine per- 
formance was enthusiastically cheered. 

THE MILE DASH. 

The sport began with a selling race of one mile 
fora purse of $500, the winner to be sold at auc- 
tion for $2,500. There was a large field of starters, 
consisting of the Pelham stable’s b. h. Biloxi, 5 
years, to be sold for $1,500, 105 pounds, (Barbee ;) 
William Lovell’s b. f. Godiva, 3 years, $500, 75 
pounds, (Higgs;) W. Mulkey’s ch. g. Ranger, 3 
years. $800, 81 pounds, (Rayford;) D. D. Davis's ch. 
g. Hickory Jim, aged, $1,000, 95 pounds, (Cross;) 
Cc. Livingston’s b. h. Hospodar, 5 years, $1,300, 
104 pounds, (Ural;) N. McFadden & Co.’s b. g. 
Hostage, 3 years, $1,300, 91 pounds, (Onley;) Dwyer 
Brothers’ b. g. Blenheim, 3 years, $2,500, 105 pounds, 
{McLaughiin;) F. Robinson's b. g. Little Fred. 3 
years, $1,000, 85 pounds, (J. Donahue;) Davis & Hall’s 
b. m, Little Buttercup, 5 years, $800, 91 pounds, 


(Leary;) W. C. Daly’s b. g. Monk, 4 years, $500, 85 
pounds, (Carrion;) Preakness stable’s b. c. Buc- 
caneer, 3 years, $1,300, 94 pounds, (Riley;) H. 
Welsh’s b. m. Marchioness, 6 years, $900, 93 pounds, 
(M. Donahue;) Morris & Patton’s b. g. Morgan Spy, 
8 years, $800, 81 pounds, (Sax,) and J. T. Williams’s 
ch. g. Bancroft, 5 years, $1,800, 108 pounds, 
{Hughes.) In the pools’ Bancroft sold for 
6175; Blenheim, $90; Little Fred, $45; Buce- 
caneer, $25;  Marchioness, $25; Hospodar, 
B25; Little Buttercup, $20; field, $45. The 
start was a good one, Little Fred getting off in 
front, Ranger second, Hospodar third, and March- 
loness fourth. Going round the turn Little 
Fred ran like a locomotive. At the quar- 
ter pole he was leading a length and a 
half, Hickory Jim second, Marchioness third, 
Hostage fourth, Monk fifth, and Ranger sixth. 
Little Fred kept the pace not along the back 
stretch, and when the half-mile pole was reached 
he was showing the way by two lengths, Hickory 
Jim second, the same distance before Marchioness, 
with Hostage fourth, and Blenheim fifth. When 
they came around the lower turn there were only 
two horses in the race, and they came up the 
stretch alone, Little Fred winning by two lengths, 
Hickory Jim second, ten lengths ahead of Buc- 
caneer, third, Monk fourth,;Marchioness fifth, Ban- 
croft sixth, Hospodar seventh, Morgan Spy eighth. 
Time—1:48. Mutuals paid $19. There was no bid 
tor the winner, 
THE MILE HEATS. 


The second event was a handicap sweepstakes of 
$30 each, $10 declaration, with $800 added, of which 
$200 went to the second. This brought to the post 
Mr. Somerville’s imp. br. f. Sweet Home, 4 years, 
B5 pounds, (Riley;) P. H. Duffy’s br. m., Baby, 6 
years, 92 pounds, (Brennan;) L. Martin’s b. c. Aleck 
Ament, 4 years, 94 pounds, (Barnes;) J. Rodegap's 
b. h. L. B. Sprague, 5 years, 95 pounds, (Thayer;) 
A. Burnham’s b. g. Frankie B., 3 years, 95 pounds, 
(Higgs;) Charles Boyle’s ch. m. Ada Glenn, 6 years, 
105 pounds, (Blaylock;) R. Wandell’s ch. m. Mary 
Anderson, 5 years, 92 pounds, (Rayford;) D. Coliaz- 
zi’s b. f. Laura Glass, 3 years, 95 pounds, (Leary,) 
rand Pierre Lorillard’s b. gz. Wyoming, 100 pounds, 
(Shauer.) The pool betting on the result was very 
animated at the following rates: Ada Glenn, $200; 
Wyoming, $150; Frankie B., $55; Sweet Home, 
$55; Aleck Ament, $40; field, $85. 

First Heat.—While they were endeavoring to get 
off J. Donohue, who had the mount on Mary An- 
derson, was taken with a chill, and another boy 
(Rayford) was substituted. Whenthe flag dropped 
Sprague was left at the post and Aleck Awent got 
off in front, Ada Glenn second, Sweet Home third, 
and Wyoming fourth. Goinground the turn Aleck 
Ament forced the pace and reached the quarter 
pole half a length in front of Ada Glenn, who was 
half a length before Wyoming, and he the same 
distance in front of Sweet Home, with Frankie B. 
fifth. Asthey went along the back stretch Laura 
Glass rushed up and challenged the leader, and 
by the time they got to the half-mile pole 
Laura had a neek the best of Aleck 
Ament, who was a_ length before § Ada 
Glenn, and she a quarter of a leneth before 
Frankie B. Asthey came round the lower turn 
Laura Glass and Aleck Ament fought desperately, 
nnd when they reached the three-quarter pole 
Laura was still a neck in front, while Ada Glenn 
was a length behind the leaders, with Frankie B. 
fourth and coming fast. When they turned into 
the home stretch Ada Glenn dropped back and 
Laura Glass followed her example. Then Frankie 
B. challenged Aieek Ament and there was a ter- 
rific struggle between them, Frankie B. finally win- 
ning the heat by anose. Four lengths behind came 
Sweet Home, third, Laura Glass fourth, Baby fifth, 
Ada Glenn sixth, and Mary Anderson distanced. 
Time—1:44. 

second Heat.—Frankie B. sold for $45 and the 
field $100. The start was a poor one, Ada Glenn 
baving the best of it, with Baby second, Sweet 
Home third, Wyoming fourth, Frankie B. being 
the last off. As they went round the turn Ada 
Glenn, Sweet Home, and Wyoming fought for the 
fead, and when they reached the quarter pole Ada 
Glenn was half a length in front of Sweet Home, 
and she a length before Wyoming and Frankie B. 
Down the back stretch Ada Glenn drew 
out a length in front of Sweet Home, 
and then the latter gave way. while 
Shauer made play with Wyoming, and when they 

assed the half-mile pole Ada Glenn had half a 
ength the best of it, and a length behind Wyoming 
was Frankie B., who was a head before Sweet 
Home. Coming round the lowerturn Ada Gieon 
kept in front, and had a neck the best of it at the 
three-quarter pole. When they turned into the 
home stretch Wyoming quit badly, and then there 
was a determined effort by the others to overtake 
Ada, which resulted ina grand finish, and Ada 
Glenn reached the winning post first by half a 
length, Sweet Home second, a length before Baby, 
with Aleck Ament fourth, Frankie B. fifth,Wyoming 
sixth, and Laura Glass seventh. Time—1:46. 

Third Heat.—Alil but Ada Glenn and Frankie B. 
were sentto the stable, and Ada Glenn was the 
favorite at $100 to $25. They received an even 
start and they went round the upper turn lapped. 
The mare forced the pace, and at the quarter pole 
had a quarter of a length the best of it. Down the 
back stretch they went head and head to the half- 
nile pole,and there the mare again showed her 
neck in front, but coming round the lower turn 
Frankie moved up, and he in turn showed to the 
front, and then the excitement became intense. 
Coming into the home siretch Frankie B. was still 
in the lead, and when the mare received the whip 
there was a loud shout by the. backers of the geld- 
ing, and when he reached the goala winner bya 
jJength the excitement was intense. Time—1:484. 
The mutuals paid $78 10 on the first heat, $16 80'on 
the second, and $18 65 on the third. 


THE AUTUMN CUP, 


Now came the grand race of the day—the 
* Autumn Cup,” a handicap sweepstakes for all 
ages, of $150 each, $50 forfeit, with $2,500 added; 
the second to receive $500 of the added money and 
20 per cent. of the stakes, and the thira 10 per cent. 
of the stakes; three miles. There were 35 nomi- 
nations, and a grand field of eight competitors 
sported colors. These were George L. Lorillard’s 
b. f. Aella, 4 years, 83 pounds, (Caldwell;) W. Jen- 
ning’s ch. h. Glenmore, aged, 114 pounds, (W. 
Donahue;) J. W. Land’s ch. f. Lida Stanhops, 4 
years, 110 pounds, (Shauer;) Oden Bowie’s br. g. 
Compeusation, 4 years, 92 pounds, (Riley;) G. B. 
Bryson’s b. g. Bushwhacker, aged, 95 pounds, 
(Ural;) Charles Reed’s b. f. Thora, 4 years, 
108 pounds, (McLaughlin;) F. Gephard’s b.c. Eole, 
4 years, 120 pounds, (Barbee,) and E. J. Baldwin's 
ch. m. Clara D., aged, 90 pounds, (Sax.) The bet- 
ting was very spirited and in the pools Thora sold 
for $200; Eole, $150; Aella, $100; Lida Stanhope, 
$150, and the field, $205. There were three break- 
awuys and then they were off with Clara D. in 
front of the others in a bunch. As soon as they 
got under way Clara D. set the pace and 
reached the quarter pole a length in front of 
Eole, with Thora a close third, Aella fourth, 
the others lying baek. Down the back stretch 
there was but little change, and at the half-mile 
pole, Clara D. was stilla length in the van, Kole 
second, with Aeila at his shoulder, a neck in front of 
Thora. Asthey came round the lower turn: Aelia 
went up to second place and challenged Clara D., 
and at the end of the first mile Aella was half a 
length in front of Clara D., who was under a 
pull. At the latter’s shoulder was  Bush- 
whacker, a neck in advance of £ole. who 
was half a length abead of Thora, at whose 
quarter ran Glenmore, sixth, Compensation 
seventh, and Lida Stanhope eighth. Going round 
she turn again Aeila pushed out a length in front 
and Kept this lead past the quarter pole, down the 

ack stretch, and to the half-mile pole, where 

ushwhacker took second place, half a length in 
front of Thora, followed by Kole, Clara D, Glen- 
more, Compeueation, and Lida Stanhope, in the 
order named, the latter wellin hand. Round the 
lower turn Bushwhacker closed upon Aella, and 
there was a fine brush between them down to the 
three-quarter pole, where Thora and Eole joined 
issue with them. Amid the cheers of ths 
spectators they came up the stretch in 
grand style, and at the end of the 
secood mile Bushwhacker was but a neck in front 
of Aella, and lapping her quarter was Thora, only 
3 neck im advance of Eole. On the turn Bush- 
whacker increased his lead, but Thora ran after 

im, and Eole followed with his grand stride. At 

© huit-mile pole Thora wasa neck in front of 

le, and he a length and a half before Bush- 
wrhacker, who was a neck in front of Lida Stan- 
ope. Asthey came round the lower turn Eole 
ed to the front in grand style, and then showed 
clean pair of heels to his competitors and came 
mome a winner by eight lengths in the remarkable 
e of 5: . Lida Stanhope was second, two 

in front of Thora. with Compensation 


fourth, Bushwhacker fifth, Aella sixth, Glenmore 
1 eileen Clara D. eighth. The mutuals paid 


THE THREE-QUARTERS. 


The tourth race was a spin of three-quarters of a 
mile for two-year olds, selling allowances, which 
brought out a tield of nine youngsters, including J. 
R. Keene’s Palmetto, 92 pounds, (Brennan;) P. H. 
McMahon's Lytton, 90 pounds, (Riley;) P. Loril- 
lard’s Gonfalon, 100 pounds, (Sbauer;) KE. 
J. Baldwin's Grismer, 77 pounds, (Sax:) A. 
Burnham’s Baron Fsaverot, $2 pounds, (Higgs:) 
C. Livingston’s Warning, 80 pounds, (Caldwell ;) W. 
C. Daly’s Fan Fan colt, 80 pounds, (Garrlson;) 
.wyer Brothers’ Wandering, 107 pounds, (Mc- 
Laughlin,) and F. Carter's Felicia, 87 pounds, (Sheri- 
dan.) In the pools Felicia sold for $200; Baron 
Faverot, $100; Wandering, $65; Gonfalon, $60; 
field, $115. The start was_a very poor one, Lytton 
getting off in front, Gonfalon second. Going along 
the back stretch the Fan Fan colt rushed to the 
front, and led a length at the haif-mile pole, with 
Gonfalon second, half a length before Wandering. 
Coming round the lower turn the Fan Fan colt in- 
creased his lead, and finally won by two lengths, 
Buron Faverot second, two lengths before Lytton, 
Gonfalon fourth, and Grismer fifth. Time—1:17. 
Mutuals paid $134 65. 


THE STEEPLE-CHASE, 


The day was brought to a ciose with a handicap 
steeple-chase over the inside course, the starters 
for which were Smoothwater, Bernadine, Rose, 
Derby, Annette, Forager, Harry Gow, Fellx, and 
Buckra. Of this lot Annette was tne favorite, and 
she with Buckra ran in front ail the way. Annette 
finally won by a length and a half, Harry Gowsec- 
ond, having passed Buckraon the home stretch. 
The others were far behind. Time—4:4714, 


TRE XXIIId ASSEMBLY DISTRICT. 


AN ADDRESS ISSUED BY ORDER OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF FOURTEEN, 

The following paper, prepared by members 
of the Twenty-third Assembly District Republican 
Association, gives something of an insight into the 
management of affairs in that district, and em- 
phatically tells its own story: 


The Twenty-third Assembly District is naturally, 
and should be reliably, Republican. That it is not is 
owing to the fact that the management of the as- 
sociation is under the control of one man who 
abuses the power he has corruptly gained. Repub- 
licans seeking membership are unable to gain ad- 
mission, while hordes of Democrats and non-resi- 
deuts are in his interest added to the roll, Repub- 
licans im membership are ignored, and the worst 
elements are given recognition. Our meet- 
ings are packed with enemies to the purty 
and non-residents of the district, paid hirelings 
brought there ror the purpose of outvoting the 
honest membership. When we are in the majority 
at the meetings and in the votes, the resultis dis- 
honestly declared against us by the Chair. The 
impudent boast is mede that those only shall be 
chosen to any convention or toany place whom 
the one man names, no matter how the vote may 
stand at the primary. Witha majority of the offi- 
cers of the association ready to do his bidding, 
with inspectors ready to declare the result not as 
it is, but as he directs, there are heavy odds to over- 
come in the effort to wrest control from him and 
place it in the hands of the members, but it can 
and must be done. 

At the primary election to be held next Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 12, delegates and alternates are to 
be chosen to the Repubiican State Convention, 
which is appointed to be held at Saratoga, Sept. 
20. Republican members of the association have 
nominated the foliowing ticket for that primary: 
For Delegates—W. R. Spooner, John A. Eagleson, 
Samuel G. Hayter, John D. Kimmey; for Alter- 
nates—Benjamin Page, Samuel Luckey, J. A. Col- 
vin, Benjamin Beyea. 

Let every member who desires to see the associa- 
tion an association of Republicans. for Republi- 
eans, managed by the members and not by a selfish 
individual, attend at that primary, vote for the 
ticket above named, and aid in this first effort to- 
ward the overthrow of foul corruption and bossism 
in our district. 

The primary will be held at Montefiore Hall, One 
Hundred and Thirtieth-street, west of Third-aye- 
nue, on Tuesday evening, Sept. 12, 1882; polis open 
at7 o'clock. Every member owes it to himself, 
the association, and the party, to be on hand and in 
line before the hour, at whatever sacrifice, and to 
remain until his vote is cast. 

‘This address is issued by order of the Committee 
of Fourteer. MOSES E. CRASTO, Chairman. 

GrorGe W, Grarr, Secretary. 

MAYOR LOW’S POSITION. 
= = ew 
ABSOLUTE DIVORCE OF POLITICS FROM MUNI- 
CIPAL AFFAIRS, 

Mr. William J. Coombs, of the committee 
representing a meeting of the residents of the 
Twentieth Ward, who called on Mayor Low last 
Friday for the purpose of requesting him to preside 
at a meeting of citizens favorable to the renomina- 


tion of Gov. Cornell, had another interview with 
Mr. Low yesterday. The Mayor, when the request 
was first made, said he would take the matter into 
consideration. Yesterday he told Mr. Coombs that 
he would not preside. Defining his position sub- 
sequently, the Mayor said: ‘**I do not propose by 
my example to undo what has already been 
done in the direction of divorcing municipal 
business from politics, lexpect that every man 
employed by the city will attend faithfully to the 
business of the city, and neither neglect it for poli- 
tics nor use his position improperly to advance 
factional or party ends. I shall try and make my 
example conform to my precepts.’’ The Mayor 
sent the following communication to the heads of 
all the departments yesterday: 
Mayor's OFFICE, BROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1882, 

Sir: Iam admonished by many signs that the Fall 
political campaign is about to begin. Beso good as to 
assure the employes of your department that their 
salary is intended to compensate them for faithful 
service to the city; that, falling in that respect, no 
amount of contributtons for party purposes willavail 
them; on the other hand, tnat a refusal to contribute 
will not imperil their situations. In other words, they 
are in the same condition in this particular as the em- 
ploves of a commercial firm. [look to you to protect 
them in this regard. Respectfully, 

StTH LOW, Mayor. 

Fire Commissioner Partridge addressed a com- 
munication to the menin his department urging 
them to abstain from taking an active part in poli- 
tics. Inorder that an qual opportunity to vote may 
be given to all at the coming primary elections on 
the 12th inst., Chief Engineer Nevins, acting under 
the instructions of the Commissioner, has an- 
nounced that on that day leaves of absence. not to 
exceed one hour and fifteen minutes in duration 
during the time the polls are open, will be granted. 


A DISABLED STEAM-SHIP. 
Lee aS 
THE GUADALUPE COMPELLED T® ABANDON 
A VALUABLE PRIZE, 

The steam-ship Guadalupe, of the Mallory 
Line, which arrived from Galveston and Key West 
yesterday, fellin with the disabled British steam- 
ship Algitha on Thursday last and attempted to 
tow her into port, but the weather became rough 
and the disabled vessel was ubandoned. Capt. 
Nickerson, of the Guadalupe, reports that he left 
Galveston on the Ist, and toushed at Key West on 


the 4th. At1A.M.on Thursday last, in latitude 
82° 15’ and longitude 77° 85’, the lookout on the 
Guadalupe reported that a strange vessel was 
firing rockets and appeared to be in distress. The 
steam-ship bore down on the stranger, and was 
#000 hove to near the latter, which proved to bea 
large brigantine rigged steam-ship, which had on 
all sails, but was making little or uo progress. One 
of the latter’s boats was launched and came along- 
side the Guadalure, bringing her master, Capt. 
Barwise. He informed Capt. Nickerson that 
he wasincommand of the steam-ship Algitha, of 
North Shields, which had left New-Orleans with 
2,500 tons of wheat for Antwerp on the 30th inst. 
On Sept. 3 the crank-shaft and pin broke. The 
steamer was at once put under sail and headed as 
near the coast asthe wind would allow, but for 
several days no headway was made. No vessel 
large enough to take the Algitha in tow made its 
appearance until the Guadalupe was sighted. Capt. 
Nickerson said that he would attempt to tow 
the disabled vessel into Charleston or some 
other port along the coast. The two steamers lay 
to until daybreak, when stout hawsers were passed 
between them. At about 6 o’ciock the Guadalupe 
started up her engines. She was quite light, while 
the other vessel was deeply loaded, and towed 
heavily. The Guadalupe made about six miles an 
hour during the dav. As evening set in the sky be- 
came overcast. The barometer fell rapidly and 
the wind rose, causing a rough sea. There were 
indications of a heavy northerly gale, and at 
6:30 o’clock Capt. Nickerson decided to give up his 
prize. He ordered the hawsers to be cut after giv- 
ing the Algitha warning of his intentions. When 
last seen the Algitha was under sail in a heavy sea 
in latitude 33° 11’ and longitude 76° 29’. She was 
then much nearer the coast than when the Guada- 
lupe fellin with her. With a favorable wind she 
was in a condition to reach Charleston or some 
other port along the coast. Thursday night was 
quite rough, and the Guadalupe was tossed about 
in a heavy chop sea until after midnight. She was 
nearly a day overdue when she arrived here yester- 
day. og a AELPEAR 
JOURDAN'S TACTICS IN BROOKLYN. 
A few days ago, while a number of Brook- 
lyn politicians were standing together discussing 
the coming ovrimary elections and the com- 
plexion of the delegation to be sent from 


Kings County to the State Conventios, one 
of them made the remark that Police Com- 
missioner Jourdan was not supposed to be 
taking an active part in the fight. A man who had 
joined the group then made the statement that 
Gen. Jourdan had sent for him and promised to 
appoint him on the Police force, and also prom- 
ised to appoint another man of his naming if the 
speaker would use his influence to defeat the elec- 
tion of Cornell delegates in ono of the assembly 
districts. Ex-Sheriff Daggett was present and 
heard this statement. Mr. Daggett called at the 
Mayor's office yesterday afternoon for the purpose 
of requesting the Mayor to send for Commissioner 
Jourdan and for the man who made the statement 
implicating the Commissioner, so that an opportu- 
nity might be afforded to get at the truth of the 
matter. The Mayor had left his. office when Mr. 
Daggett called, but the latter will renew his re- 
quest on Monday morning. 
—-—_——— 


AN ABANDONED BRIG. 
Capt. Weightman, of the British steam-ship 
Longhirst, rrom Cardiff and Amsterdam, reports 


that on Aug. 24, the day he sailed from the latter 
port, he sighted a vessel flying signals of distress in 


a, " << 


the North Sea. The latter was approached and 
proved to be the brig Helen of Whitby. No one 
could be seen on her decks. It was blowing a 
heavy gale at the time, and Capt. Weightman de- 
cided not to board the Helen. The crew of the iat- 
ter had evidently abandoned her without hauling 
down their signals of distress, 
i 

THE SURVIVORS OF THE JEANNETTE. 

The committee of citizens who have incharge 
the reception and entertainment of Chief Engineer 
Melville and his comrades, Noros and Ninderman, 
survivors of the Jeannette Arctic expedition, have 
not yet arranged the details of the affair. Among 


the gentlemen are Rufus Hatch, George W. Quin- 
tard, ex-Judge Freeman J. Fithian, John Roach, 
George W. Clyde, and Commodore Upshur, com- 
mandant at the navy-yard. The committee will 
meet on Monday to make final arrangements. The 
Parthia, on which the heroes are now passengers 
from Liverpool, is due here on Tuesday. It 
is probable that Mr. Clyde’s magnificent steam- 
yacht, having on board the committee of citizens 
and the committee of the Common Counceil, will 
be used to bring the survivors from Quarantine to 
the City. ‘They will be given quarters at the Hoff- 
man House. On Wednesday probably a_ public 
reception will be given them at the City Hall, in 
the Governor's room, and on Thursday evening a 
grand dinner at Delmonico’s., 
pa eee $< ORS 


Cramps, cotic, cholera morbus, sour stomach, 
diarrhea, and dysentery are speedily cured by Dr. 
JAYNE’S CARMINATIVE BALSAM. It removes all soreness 
of the bowels, quiets the stomach, and restores its 
natural action, As a family remedy for disorders of 
the bowels, so often prevalent among children and 
adults in the Summer months, it is especially recom- 
mended, being prompt in its operation, perfectly safe, 
and easily administered,— Advertisement. 

oe 


Tur True Way To Cure Corns, 

Apply Dr. W1Nn@’s CORN AND BUNION KEMEDY every 
night and morning; it has no equal, Price, 50c,—<4Ad- 
vertisement, 

—_—-_—~>- —-— 

Don’t Diz in the house. “RovcH on Rats” 
clears out rats, mice, files, roaches, bed-bugs. 15¢.— 
Advertisement, 

rt 


PASSENGERS ARRIVED. 


In steam-ship Elbe, from Bremen,—Mrs. Maria Gels- 
tinger, Miss Mathilde Pohlers, Director Amberg, J. 
William Eschenberg, Dr. and Mrs. Leonhard Weber, 
Mrs. Meta Volkmann, Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Fleisch- 
mann, Miss Betty Fleischmann, Max Fleischmann, 
Julius Fleischmann, Miss Mamie E, Little, Mrs. Lich- 
tenstein, Miss Lichtenstein, Julius Steiner, John A. 
Wright, Miss Wright, bk. Schultz, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. A. Fin-elburg, Mr. and Mrs. W. Walter 
Phelps, Miss oe Dr. and Mrs. Shephard, 
Miss H. N. Schimmin, Miss Fanny N. Schimmin, 
Bernhard Cahn, Miss Fanny Cahn and childrez, Mar- 
tin Cahn, Sidney Cahn, Paul Oldenburg, Mrs. ©. Die- 
fenbach, Miss Antonie Diefenbach, C. H. Voigt, A. 
Walther, Miss Elsie Walther, Jonn Stelimaun, Mrs. 
Sally Stellmann, Miss Ella Stellmann, Miss Anina 
Stellmann, Mrs, Emma Rosenwald, Miss Corry Rose”- 
wald, Josef E. Hoffmann, Miss Bella Hoffmann, M, 
Weil, Mrs. H. Waldstein, Dr. L. Waldstein, Mrs. C. C. 
Schmidt, Miss Clara Schmidt, Mrs, Clara Oberdorfer 
and children, Martin Meyer, Albert Krohn, Mrs, 
Betty Krohn and children, Dr. Joseph Schnetter, 
Hermann Stern, Moritz stern, Mrs. Caroline Stern, G. 
F. Kirby, Mrs. Kirby, Miss Anna Kirby, Mra. Wililam 
Crouse, Maurice Aronstein, Mrs, Fannie Aronstein and 
children, Miss Lena Kehr, Ludwig Lemmermann, 
Henry Rosenwald, Miss Emma Thursby, Miss Ina 
Thursby, Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. Kiernef, Herr Morgen- 
shorn, Mrs. Morgenshorn, Dr. Charles Buchler, Mrs. 
Clara Bloom, Miss Caroline Langbein, W. F. Hatch and 
family, Constantin Schmidt, Mrs, Charles Wenzler, 
Miss Wenzler, Ferdinand Wolff, W. P. Jenkins, A. W. 
Milbury, Victor Brach, J. W. Mack, Dr. T. Ely and 
wie, D2 & 2B Wood, J. Bamald, Herr 
Wetmar, August F. Donk, A, Satoris, John 
Miley, L. Marx, Mrs. L. Marx and child, Mrs. 
Auguste Heilbronn, Miss Carrie Hellbronn, Heinrich 
Quaas, H. N, D. Bolander, Josef Koch. Mrs, Frieda 
Koch, Miss Caroline Kirchhausen, Richard Kimbel, 
Miss Elizabeth Stolte, A. Goldschmitt, Diedrich BKram- 
stedt, Mrs. Auguste Bramsteut, Mrs. Dora Loewen- 
stein and children, Miss Pauline Nussbau', Miss Rosa 
Livingstonne, Auguste Schuites, Mrs. Josefine 
Schultes, Miss Nanny Loewenstein, Miss Fanny Stern, 
Mrs. Emma Bock, Mrs. Catherine Panuot, Miss Anna 
Pannot, Miss Lina Pannot, Miss Rertha Pannot, Miss 
Bertha Bertz, Louis Boock, Mrs. Mike Loewenstein, 
Miss Louis Dietz, Mrs. Marte Dietrich and children, 
Mrs. Auguste Porzelius, Miss Clementine Porzelius, 
Miss Julie Euler, G, Stuckert, Mrs. Catharine Stuckert, 
Miss Minna Stueckert, Adolph Stirn, Adolph Muller, 
Albert Haukam, Mrs. Anna Haukam, Mrs. Amalie 
Kori, Johann Francesco de Moro, Mrs. Adeline de Moro 
and children, Miss Marie Zanyenberg, Adolph Vogel, 
W. Fritz, T. O. Rosenstrom, Mrs. B. Rosenstrom and 
children, A. Klingsbacher, Carl Falten, Mrs. Anna Ot- 
tensmeyer, A. Baermann, Isaac Loewenstein, Mrs, 
Rosa Loewenstein and children, Miss A. Beil, Albert 
Rohbns, C. Cook, Mr. Dibben, J. W. Joyner, H. Latz, 
Miss Marie Lind, Mr. Hartung, Adaibert Schmidt. 


in steam-ship City of Macon, from Savannah.— 
Mrs. J. W. McAipin ana daughter, Misses Virginia C, 
and Mary D. Footman, Mrs. D. Malone, J. R. Norris, A, 
H. Forster, E. H. Crowley, P. B, Reid, ©. A. Nadethof- 
fer, J. M. A-endorf, Mrs. F. Kolb, 8. Carter, H. Philips, 
I. H. Beal, Miss Bessie Brown, P. Kelly, M. A. Purse, 
H. 8, Lawton, L_R. Winchester, Miss Emma Schley, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Allen, L. B. Cabell, the Rev. J. L. 
Lyons, Miss Eliie Fiint, L. Steinbach, W. E. Behnken, 
C. H. Rogers, E. M. Cornwell, Dr. E. C. and Mrs. L. P. 
Goodrich, Mrs. 8. H. Shepard, Misa Jane C, Duff. L. W. 
MecAlpin, Jr.. William H, Schley, L W. Hawkins, B, 
Player, F. A. Love, F. T. Nolan, Miss Emma and James 
De Laney, G. T. Stith, F. A. Schoneman, L. Merkel, H. 
Ritter, Mrs. Medlin and two children, W. P. Brooks, 
Jr., Mrs. Wickes and four children, 1. G. Wickes. 
aS ee 


MINIATURE ALMANAC—TIIIS DAY. 


Sun rises.,....5:36 | Sun sets.....6:17 | Moon rises..3:50 
HIGH WATER—THIS DAY. 
M P. ¥ 


.M. I 
Sandy Hook..6:20| Gov. Island...7 
- oe 
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MARINE INTELLIGENCE. 
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NEW-YORE.......... SATURDAY, 
a panne 
CLEARED. 

Steam-ships San Marcos, Bolger, Key West and Gal- 
veston, C. H. Mallory & Co.; William Kennedy, War- 
ren, Baltimore, George H. Glover; Spain, (Lr.,) Grace, 
Liverpool, fF. W. J. Hurst; Devonia, (Br.,) Young, Gias- 
row, Henderson Bros.: Hudson, Freeman, New-Or- 
eans, Clark & Seaman; Borshese, (Br.,‘ Pearson, Rio 
Janeiro, &c., P, F. Gerhard & Co.; Reindeer, (Br.,) 
Gill, Cork for orders, Simpson & Spence; Neckar, 
(Ger.,) Bussius, Kremen, &c., Celrichs & Co.; Louis 
Bucki, Mount, Jacksonville, Warren Ray; Uallina, 
(Br.,) Harperper, AESOSED, Seager Lros.; Saratoga, 
Curtis, Havana, James E. Ward & Co.; City of Colum- 
bia, Woodhull,Charleston, J. W. Quintard & Co.; City 
of Savannah, Cutharine, Savannah, Henry Yonge, 
Jr.; Benefactor, Tribou, Wilmington, N. C., William 
P, Clyde & Co.; New-York, Quick, New-Orleans, Bogert 
& Morgan; Zeeland (Helg.,) Kuschmann, Antwerp, 
Peter Wright & Sons ;,John Gibson, Young, Alexandria 
and Georgetown, D. C., Thomas W. Wightman; Fan- 
nie, Grumiley, Philadelphia, William P. Clyde & Co.; 
General Whitney, Hallett, Boston, H. F. Dimock. 

Ships Alhambra, (Ger.,) Stewerts, Amsterdam, 
Funch, Edye & Co.;:Eureka,Woodworth,San Franciso, 
Van Vieck & Co.; Terpsichore, (Norw.,) Nielson, Ant- 
werp, Funch, Edye & Co. 

Barks Richard Parsons, Packard, Point de Galle for 
orders, ——: Revello. Louber, J. W. 
Parker & Co.; Alfred Gibbs, (Norw.,) Reinert, Ham- 
burg, Benham, Pickering & Co. 
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ARRIVED. 


Steam-ship Elbe, (Ger.,) Willigerod, Bremen Aug. 
30 and Southampton 3lst, with mdse. and passengers 
to Oelrichs & Co. 

Steam-ship City of Columbus, Fisher, Savannah Sept. 
6, with mdse. and passengers to Henry Yonge, Jr. 

Steam-ship City of Macon, Kempton, Savannah 3 ds., 
with mdse. and passengers to Henry Yonge, Jr. 

Steam-ship Denmark, (Br.,) Tyson, London 17 ds., 
bo — 15 ds., with mdse, and passengers to F. W. J. 

urst. 

Steam-ship Edam, (Dutch,) Taat, Rotterdam 14 ds., 
with mdse. and passengers to Funch, Edye & Co. 

Steam-ship Alene, (Br.,) Hughes, Savanilla Aug, 24, 
Cartbagena 26th, and Aspinwall 30th, with mdse. and 
passengers to Pim, Forwood & Co. 

Steam-ship Guadaiupe, Nickerson, Galveston Sept. 
1, via Key West 4th, with mdse. and passengers to 
C. H. Mallory & Co. 

Steam-ship Gulf Stream, Ingram, Wilmington, N. C., 
with mdse. and passengers to William P. Clyde & Co. 

Steam-ship Manhattan, Stevens, Richmond, with 
mdse, and passengers to Old Dominion Steam-ship Co. 

steamn-ship Preston, (Br.,) Osborn, West Hartiepool 
13 ds., with pig-Lron to order—vessel to W. H. Thomp- 
son & Co, 

Steam-ship Hamsteels, (Br.,) Mackle. Ben!saf 21 ds., 
via Sydney. C. B., with iron ore to order—vessel to D. 
W. R. Reed. 

Steam-ship* Vaderland, (Belg.,) Beynon, Antwerp 
a. 26, with mdse, and passengers to Peter Wright 

Sons. 

Steam-ship Oder, (Ger.,) Undutsch, Bremen Aug. 27 
and Southampton 29th, with mdse. and passengers to 
Oelrichs & Co, 

Steam-ship Gloucester City, (Br..) Evans, Cardiff 
Aug. 26, with indse. and passengers to Arkell & Co. 

Steam-ship Antillas, (Sp..) Kchevanietta, Jacmel Aug. 
Si, Soe. with mdse. and passengers to Pim, Forwood 


0. 

Ship Lina, (Ger.,) Ahrens, Hamburg 59 ds., with 
mdse. to order—vessel to Theodore Ruger. 

Ship Helene, (Norw.,):Hansen, Rotterdam 49 ds., with 
mdse. to order—vessel to Benham, Pickering & Co. 

Bark St. Petersburg, (Norw.,) Hansen, Rotterdam 65 
as., with barrels to order—vessel to C. Tobias & Co. 

Bark Conte Geza, Szapari, (Aust.,) Dubranovich, Car- 
thagena 45 ds., with tron ore to order—vessel to Bela 
Cosulich. 

Brig San Giovanni Battista, (Ital.,) Guida, Palermo 
71ds., with sulphur to order--vessel to Seager Bros. 

WIND—Sunset, at Sandy Hook, light, N.; cloudy and 
hazy; at City Island, light, N.E.; clear. 

LEER AR SESES 


SAILED, 


Steam-sbips Neckar, for Bremen; Nemesis, for Am- 
sterdam; Zeeland, Jan Breydel, and Liscard, for Ant- 
werp; City of Kome and Spain, for Liverpool; Rein- 
deer, for Queenstown; Cornwall’and Bristol, for Avon- 
mouth; Salerno and Otranto, for Hull: Devonia, for 
Glasgow; Strathieven, for London; Vidal Sala, for 
Barcelona; Saratoga, for Havana; Belize, for Kings- 
ton; San Blas, for Aspinwall; Hudson and New-York 
for New-Orleans; San Marcos, for Galveston; City ot 
Columbia, for Charleston; City of Savannah, for Sa- 
vannah; Raleigh and Louls Bucki, for Jacksonville; 
William Reaaeiy and Martha Stevens, for Baltimore; 
Benefactor, for Wilmington; Roanoke, for Richmond; 
John Gibson, for Georgetown; Fannie, for Philadel- 
phia; Manhattan, for Lewes, 

Barks Charles Loring, for Progreso; Isaac Hall, for 
Cape Town; Wellington, for London; Trinidad, for 
Las Palmas. 

Brigs Agnes, for Alexandria: Teneriffe, for Sagua. 

Anchored at City Island, bound out, bark George 
W. Sweeney, for Boston. 

-_———_—»>-— 


SPOKEN. 


Sept. 8, lat. 41 14, lon. 66 09, ship Tsernagora, (Br.,) 
from Bremen, for New-York; all well. 
Same date, lat. 37 10, lon, 74 43, bark Ralph M. Hay- 
ward, steering N.W. 
—_-+—-+-~»>--—- 


BY CABLE. 

Lonvoy, Sept. 9.—Sid., lst inst., Lino; 7th tnst., An- 
nie M. Smull, Argomene; Sth inst.. Biorn; Pomona, 
latter for Richmond; Vice Reine, for San Francisco; 
9th {nst.. Norma, Capt. Boman, for the Delaware. 

Arr. 4th inst., Agar, Fri, Guadaiquiver, St. Anna, 


BAKING 


ROYAL owner 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
Se a ae ap rece oe sold in Spenpsises 

e multitude of low test, short weight, alum 
phosphate powders. Sold oniu in cans sieht, i 


PrP. M 


i. 
09 | Hell Gate...8:31 


SEPT. 2% 


(Br.,) Israel, St. 


a 


Che Fetu- Hoch Cines, Sunday, September 1., 1882.-—-Qmadrmply Sha. 


Olinda, Viganj; 6th inst., Flora, Homborg3und, 
Sylphide. 


The steam-ship Mariner, (Br) Capt. Jones, from 
New-Orleans Aug. 19, has arr. at Liverpool. 

The steam-ship Rhiwindda, 4Br.,;) Capt. Gyles, from 
New-Yorgr Aug. 26, has arr. at Cardiff. 

The steam-ship Somerset, .,) Capt. Smith, from 
Montreal Aug. 26, has arr. at Bristol. 

The steam-ship Paris, (Fr.) Capt. Arthur, which arr. 
at Havre the 6th inst. from New-Orleans, had heavy 
weather on the passage, and was badly strained. 

UEENSTOWN, Sept. 9.—The American Line steam- 
ship Captain Sargent, from Philadelphia Aug. 30, for 
Liverpool, has arr. here. 

The Inman Line steam-ship City of Brussels, Capt. 
Condron, from New-York Aug. 31, for this port and 
Liverpool, arr. off Brow Head at 2 o'clock this after- 
noon. - 

MOVILLE, Sept. 9.—The Anchor Line steam-ship Fur- 
nessia, Capt. Smal, from Glasgow, ald. hence at 4 P. 
M. yesterday for New-York. 

The Allan Line steam-sbip Parisian, Capt. Wylie, 
from Montreai Aug. 29, via Quebec Sept. 1, tor Liver- 
pool, has arr. here. 

Havre, Sept. ¥.—The Hamburg-American Line 
steam-ship Frisia, Capt. Hansen, from Hamburg, sld. 
hence to-day for New-York. 

GIBRALTAR, Sept. 9.—The Anchor Line steam-ship 
Sidonian, Capt. Blyth, sld. hence at noon yesterday 
for New-York. 


FALL WRAPS & SUITS. 
200 


NEW AND HANDSOME 
FALL WRAPS, INCLUDING 
PALETOTS, $15 TO $50, 


iO 


FALL JACKETS, $5 TO $20. 


100 


LADIES’ FALL SUITS, 89 TO $22, CHIEFLY (TRE 
ASSOCIATION’S OWN IMPORTATION AND MAND- 
FACTURE, WILL BE OFFERED IN THE SUIT DE- 
PARTMENT, SECOND FLOOR, 


ON MONDAY, SEPT. 11. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
DRESS ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED,) 


o1 & 33 West 23d-st. 


CARPETS. 


300 pieces Axminster Carpets, a recent pur- 
chase, at half their value, are placed on sale 
from $1 50 per yard. 

500 pieces Velvet Carpets, from $1 25 per 
yard; worth double the money. All the new 
designs and colorings. 

Elegant lines of Wiltons, Moquettes, Body 


and Tapestry Brusscle ot -— »+ricwa, 


Upholstery Goods 


50 pieces Jutes, at 35c. per yard; worth 7 5c. 
100 pieces Jute 
yard; worth $1. 


Tapestries, at 50c. per 

209 pieces Jute Tapestries, at 75c. per yard; 
worth $1 50. 

500 pieces Plush Tapestries, at $1 25 per 
yard; worth $2 50. 

200 pieces Turcoman Cross Stripes, at 81 25 
per yard; worth $2 50. 

360 pieces Silk Cross Stripes, for Portieres. 
from $1 50 per yard. 

100 pieces Raw Silk Tapestries, at $1 25 
50. 
100 pieces Spun Silk Tapestries, at 82 per 


per yard; worth 82 


yard; worth $4, 


hace Curtains. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF BRUSSELS, 
SWISS, ANTIQUE, CLUNY, THE NEW 
MADRAS AND CABOUL CURTAINS AT 
EQUALLY LOW FIGURES. 


HEPPARD KNAPP 
& 60, 


Sixth-av. and 138th-st. 


BATHS. 





No. 18 Lafayette Place, New-York. 


NO OTHER PHYSICAL ENJOYMENT CAN COM- 
PARE WITH THAT AFFORDED BY THE BEST 
MODERN RUSSIAN BATHS, SUCH AS THOSE AT 
NO. 18 LAFAYETTE-PLACE, WHICH IN OUR DAY 
AKE A8 FAVORITE A RESORT AS WERE THE 
MOST FASHIONABLE BATHS OF OLD ROME. 


TO KNOW THE LUXURIOUS FEELING OF PER- 
FECT PHYSICAL CLEANLINESS IT IS ABSOLUTE- 
LY NECESSARY TO USE THE “ PERFECTED” RUS- 
SIAN BATHS, WHICH COMBINE ALL THE BEST 
FEATURES OF RUSSIAN AND TURKISH BATHS, 
WITH THE OMISSION OF WHATEVER WAS OB- 
JECTIONABLE IN EITHER. 


HERE ARE ALL DEGREES OF HEAT, MARBLE 
PLUNGE BATHS OF ALL TEMPERATURES, AND 
SWIMMING BATHS—THE LAST SPRINGING COLD 
FROM AN ARTESIAN WELL THOROUGHLY IM- 
PREGNATED WITH IRON, THUS MAKING ITS USE 
WONDERFULLY BRACING AND STRENGTHENING 
TO THE SYSTEM, 


THESE BATHS ARE INVALUABLE FOR WARD- 
ING OFF ATTACKS OF MALARIAL DISEASE AND 
ARE A SPECIFIC FOR RHEUMATISM AND STIFF- 
NESS OF THE JOINTS, 

THE BATHS ARE OPEN FOR GENTLEMEN FROM 
7A. M.TO10P, M, EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
EXCEPT SUNDAYS, AND ON SUNDAYS FROM 9 A, 
M. TO 1P. M. 


No. 18 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


{ESTABLISHED 1840. 


TANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINES 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


FINE RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, EMERALDS, &c. 


MANUFACTURERS OF DIAMOND JEW- 
ELRY. 


<qq §29 MAIDEN-LANE, 
NOS. {38 NASSAUSTREET, ¢ NEW-YORK. 


O.1SL. ANQREW’S-ST.. Holborn Circus. LONDON. 


( x 3 Pee 


HHRICHS: 


Fighth-ave,, 24th and 25th sts, 


The steady increase of business in our Silk Depart- 
ment shows unmistakably that the ladies of New- 
York appreciate our policy of selling fine goods at a 
low margin of profit. We have now considerably en- 
larged the department, and are displaying all the 
latest novelties In SILKS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES 
at very attractive prices. 


COLORED RHADAMES, 22 inches wide, all pure 
silk, at ONE TWENTY-FIVE. These are really su- 
perior goods, extra heavy and finely finished; and we 
invite ladies to compare them with what other houses 
are selling for $1 75, 


A MAGNIFICENT LINE of Brocaded Plushes and 
Velvets in all the leading shadesat TWOFIFTY., They 
are really worth $4. 


PLAIN PLUSHES, in all colors, at $1 85, $2, and 
$2 50 per yard. There is every indication that the 
price of these goods will advance shortly, and we ad- 
vise ladles to seize the present opportunity of making 
their selections at low figures. 


IN BLACK SILKS we are offering Tapissier’s cele- 
brated brand at $1 4, $2, and §2 50 peryard. Ladies 
will find by comparison of samples that these prices 
are at least 25 per cent, below those charged else- 
where, 


ASPECIAL LOT cf suverior quality Black Silks, 22 
inches wide, and well worth $1 75, at ONZ TWENTY- 
FIVE. 

OUR ASSORTMENT OF VELVETS is the largest in 
the City, and embraces some really tempting ofter- 
ings, such asagood quality black, worth 81 25, at 
NINETY-EIGHT CENTS; Colored Velvets, worth $1 75, 
at ONE TWENTY-FIVE. 


Body Brussels, 
GOO ROLLS, 


AT 


99c. Per Yard, 


WITH APPROPRIATE BORDERS TO MATCH, 
THESE GOODS WERE MANUFACTURED BY A. T, 
STEWART & CO. AND OTHERS, AND WARRANTED 

BEST QUALITY; USUAL PRICE, $1 75 PER YARD. 


MOQUETTE VELVETS, 
250 ROLLS, 


A 


G1 24 Per Ward, 


WITH SUPERB BORDERS TO MATCH. 
THESE ELEGANT AND SERVICEABLE GOODS 
HAVE NEVEK BEEN SOLD FOR LESS THAN $175 
PER YARD. 


Tapestry Brussels, 
S00 ROLLS, 


AT 


65c. Per Yard, 


WITH BEAUTIFUL BORDERS TO MATCH, 
USUAL PRICE, $1 PER YARD. 
THIS SPECIAL OFFERING OF CARPETS WILL BE 
OPEN FOR INSPECTION ON MONDAY, SEPT, 11. 


J, W. CROSSLEY, 


740 and 742 Broadway, near Astor-place. 





JACKSON'S 
MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 


Falland Winter Goods 


JUST ARRIVED, A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF 
FRENCH AND BRITISH DRESS GOODS IN 
ALL QUALITIES, SUITABLE FOR FIRST AND 
SECOND MOURNING, AT POPULAR PRICES, 

THESE GOODS ARE MANUFACTURED BY 
*t,UPIN,’? THE MOST CELEBRATED OF ALL 
FRENCH MANUFACTURERS, WHOSE QUALITY 
AND FINISH HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALED, AND 
COMPRISE THE FOLLOWING FABRICS: CASH- 
MERE THIBETS, DRAP DE KARS, DRAP 
DE ALMAS, IMPERIAL SERGE, AR- 
MUREs, HINDOU, BEATRICE, AND BIL- 
LIARD CLOTHS. 

OUR CELEBRATED HENRIETTA CLOTH, 
DOUBLE WARP, FROM 7ic. TO $3 PER YARD, 
MADE TO ORDER, UNSURPASSED IN FINISH AND 
WARRANTED NOT TO SHINE IN WEAR. 


Our Silk Department 


CONTAINS SOME OF THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
MOURNING SILKS, PANAMAS, RADZ- 
MERES, ARMURES, AND SURAHS AT REA- 
SONABLE PRICES. 

BLACK GROS GRAINS, CASHMERE 
ROYAL, AND GUINET’S CASHMERE 
SUBLIME, FROM 7ic. TO $4 PER YARD. 

SICILLIENNE GROS GRAIN, ARMURE, 
AND BARATHEA SILKS, 60 INCHES WIDE, 
FOR CLOAKING. 


MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF CRAPE- 
TRIMMED SUITS. CLOAKS, DOLMANS, 
HATS, AND BONNETS. 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT SHORT- 
EST POSSIBLE NOTICE. 

SPECIAL! CHILDREN’S 
SUITS A SPECIALTY. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE STEWART'S | 


MOURNING 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


“THEIR NAME IS LEGION.” DYSPEPSIA IS 
THE PARENT OF MORE EVILS THAN FLEW 
OUT OF PANDORA’S BOX. BILIOUSNESS, SOUR 
STOMACH, HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, NERVOUS 
DEBILITY, NAUSEA, AND INDESCRIBABLE MEN- 
TAL MISERY ARE AMONG ITS TERRIBLE OFF- 
SPRING. GIVE THEM ALL THE COUP DE GRACE 
WITH TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, WHICH 
RENOVATES AND REGULATES THE BOWELS, 
TONES THE STOMACH, AND IS A SURE REMEDY 
FOR INDIGESTION AND ALL ITS CONCOMITANTS. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


GASTRINE 


Is IN LIQUID FORM, A TONIC AND IN- 
VIGORATOR, PROMOTES THOROUGH 
DIGESTION, CURES DYSPEPSIA. 
sOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


Ly 


MN 


iN 


Ml 


FOR THE BOYS. 


MANY OF THE MOST PRUDENT PEOPLE ARE 
NOW CLOTHING THEIR BOYS FOR WINTER. 
EVERYTHING IS READY! THERE IS NO REASON 
FOR WAITING, AND THERE IS REASON FOR RUY- 
ING NOW. 


TRADE IS BRISK IN SPITE OF THE WEATHER. 
YOU MAY 4S WELL HAVE A HOUSEFUL OF 
CLOTHING TO CHOOSE FROM, AND PLENTY OF 
TIME TO PICK IT OUT, AS TO COME IN A CROWD 
BY AND BY, AFTER THE BOYS HAVE CAUGHT 
COLD, BECAUSE THE FIRST COLD SNAP HAS 
CAUGHT THEM UNPREPARED. 


WE HAVE GREATLY LESSENED YOUR TASE 
OF SHOPPING BY ADDING TO OUR GREAT STOCK 
OF CLOTHING EVERYTHING A BOY WEARS— 
HATS, SHIRTS, WAISTS, UNDERWEAR, NECK- 
WEAR, SUSPENDERS, HOSIERY, AND SHOES. 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ OUTFITTEKS, 


569-575 BROADWAY. 
IPPOSITE 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 


CARPETS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Jol & James Dobson, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14TH-ST. 


WE ARE EXHIBITING AT 


POPULAR PRICES 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND SUPERIOR STOCK OF 


Royal Wilton, Moquette, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestries, and Ingrain Carpets. 
I 


N 


Artistic & Elegant Styles, 


AND WOULD SPECIALLY INVITE ATTENTION TO 
OUR VERY EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


Rich Velvets. 


THESE BEAUTIFUL CARPETS, WHILE COSTING 
BUT A TRIFLE MORE THAN A BRUSSELS, ARE 
NOT SURPASSED FOR RICHNESS OF FINISH, 8U- 
PERIOR FURNISHING QUALITIES, AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. WE CAN GUARANTEE PERFECT 
SATISFACTION TO CUSTOMERS PURCHASING 
THEM, 


An examination of our IM- 
MENSE STOCK and LOW PRICES 
is respectfully invited. 





FALL AND WINTER 


CARRIAGES. 


Messrs. BREWSTER 
& CO. (of Broome-st.) 
are exhibiting at their 
Warerooms and Fac. 
tory, Broadway, 47th 
to 48th st., (THEIR 
ONLY PLACE OF 
BUSINESS,) Samples 
of'the Newest Designs 
in Town Carriages for 
Fall and Winter use. 


BREWSTER & CO., 


(OF BROOME-ST.) 


- 


>= 


J. & C. JOHNSTON 


Breadway, 5th-av., and 22d-st., 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


FALL NOVELTIES 


IN 


Foreign and Domestic Car- 
pets and Rugs, 


TOGETHER WITH A SPECIAL LINE OF BEST FIVE- 


FRAME BODY BRUSSELS AT $1 25 PER YARD. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


R.W.MACY&CO. 


14TH-STREET, GTH-AVENUE, AND 13TH-STREET 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
WE ARE CONSTANTLY ADDING NOVELTIES IW 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


SUITS, 


AND OUR ASSORTMENT OF 


WRAPS 


AND CLOAKS IS VERY LARGE, AND CCMPRISE3 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 


— 


IN OUR COLORED 


DRESS SILK 


DEPARTMENT WE ARE DISPLAYING A MAGNIPFT- 
CENT LINE OF ALL-SILK 22-INCH OTTOMAN DRESS 
SILKS, IN 27 SHADES, INCLUDING THE NOVELTY 
COLORS OF ELECTRIC, TERRA COTTA, &c. THESE 
GOODS ARE A FRESH IMPORTATION FROM LYONS, 
AND WILL BE FOUND WORTHY THE ATTENTION 
OF THE BEST CITY TRADE. WE HAVE ALSO A 
FULL LINE OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY OF SILE 


PLUSHES, 


IN ALL THE CHOICEST COLORS, AND ALSO BRG 

CADE AND PEKIN STRIPE, VELVETS IN BLACK 

AND COLORS OF ALL GRADES. OUR LINE OF 

COLORED DRESS SILKS AT $1,17 IS COMPLETE, 
WITH EVERY SHADE. 


MILLINERY. 


WE ARE ALREADY SHOWING ALL THE NEW 
STYLES IN LADIES’ TRIMMED HATS, SUITABLE 
FOR THE EARLY FALL TRADE, IN FELT, STRAW, 
PLUSH, &c., TRIMMED WITH VELVETS AND 
FEATHERS, IN ALL THE NEW COLORS AND 
SHAPES, 
OUR STOCK OF 


CHILDREN’S 


TRIMMED HATS CONTAINS ALL THE NEW STYLES 

AND COLORS, AND WE HAVE ALL THE FASHION- 

ABLE STYLES OF BOYS’ HATS AT THE MOST REA- 
SONABLE PRICES, 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN LADIES’ 


NECKWEAR 


IN OUR TIE STOCK ON SECOND FLOOR. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION CALLED TO OUR LATA 
IMPORTATION OF 


KID GLOVES. 


THE ASSORTMENT IS VERY LARGE, AND EM- 
BRACES ALL THE NEW AND MOST FASHIONAPLY 
SHADES, 


—_—_— 


OUR 


BLACK SILK 


DEPARTMENT IS NOW ‘COMPLETELY STOCKED 
WITH NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS. WE MEN- 
TION 22-INCH BLACK SATIN DUCBESSE AT ,88c.; 
22-INCH BEAVY BLACK RHADAMES AT §$1,09. 
SATIN SOLEIL, VELOURS, OTTOMAN, SATIN DE 
LYON, AND SATIN MERVEILLEUX AT $1,18, $1,25, 
$1,48, $1,68, AND $1,938, ALL SPECIAL BARGAINS 
AND OF THIS SEASON’S IMPORTATION. OUR 
STOCK OF PLAIN BLACK SILKS IS LARGER THAN 
EVER, AND COMPRISES ALL TRE STANDARD 
GOODS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRODUC- 
TION. WE NOTE ONELOT SOFT CACHEMIRE FIN- 
ISH AT ,98c.; WORTH $1,25; FOUR LOTS, VIZ, 
$1,25, $1,49, $1,68, AND $1,98. SPECIAL LOT OF ALL 
SILK,:22-INCH HEAVY BLACK SATIN BROCADES, 
ALL CHOICE DESIGNS, AT ,98c, 


ON MONDAY WE SHALL OPEN OUR NEW FAL? 


DRESS GOODS 


LN ALL THE NEW DESIGNS AND COLORS IN CaS 

MERES, SERGES, CAMEL’S HAIR, DIAGONALS 

ARMURES, BROCADES, PIN CHECKS, CHEVIOTS 

PLAIDS, STRIPES, AND HEATHER MIXTURES 

LADIES’ CLOTH AND FLANNEL SUITING. A COM 
PLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


MOURNING 


DRESS GOODS, CONSISTING OF SILK WARP HEM 
RIETTAS, FRENCH MERINOS, ARMURES, DA 
MASSES, DRAP D’ETE,SHOODAH, DRAP D’ALMA, 
FRENCH CASHMERES, TAMISE, VIGONES, BIL 
LIARD CLOTH BARTHEA, AND CRAPE CLOTH, 
AND A GREAT VARIETY OF SOUTACHE ROBES~— 

THE LATEST PARIS NOVELTY. * 


R.A. MACY &60 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & G0. 


Will exhibit on MONDAY,: SEPT. 11, a 
choice selection of Early Fall Novelties in 
Silks, Velvets, Plushes, Dress Goods, India 
Shawls, Laces, Embroideries, Hosiery, Un- 
derwear, &c., together with a well-assorted 
stock of Linens, White Goods, Blankets, 
and Flannels. 


Broadway, cor. 19th-streef. 


CELEBRATED AS A SPECIFIC IN DYSPEPSIA, 


y LED IN QUENCHING THIRST AND PRO 
ie MotiNG APPETITE. 

The wonderful healing qualities of BETHESDA 
WATER depend on the purity, freedom from strong 
salts, and the softness of the water—absorbing im- 
purities and allaying inflammation. 

TESTIMONIALS FROM 
Hon. WM. WINDOM: “T have faith in it.” 
Gov. J. M. RUSK, of aiuad ies best water in thé 
consin: $s world.” 
Dr. WILLARD PARKER: {Have seen Its happy re 


Bishop T. B. FULLER: “ Bethesda saved life.” 

Dr. S. MARKS, President? * The best remedy I have 
Wis. Med. Society: oye ‘ pe 

JAS. EDGAR BLACK, — This” otis 
Grand Central Hotel, ‘eulae always Teneeee 


New-York: and refreshes me.” 
R & CO., 

-st., New-Yorkp 

druggists 


P. SCR 
No. 11 Barcla: 
Or at 





